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5 tue e. but alſo of the other tales and gel: 
201 d therein, which 5 E * 
, artificial, and true, than! ihe Hiitory itielf. The 
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comfort and animate Cardenio, 1 was hindered by a 
voice which came; to his hearing, ſaick very dolefully 
the words enſuing : 

O God! Ee that I have yet found out the 
lace Which m e for bidden ſepulchte to. the 
gad of this doa | at I unwillingly bear ſo 

long? Yes, it may be, if the ſolitarineſs of theſe rocks 
do not el eme. Ah ! umnfortunate that I am] how 
much moe gratefuł companions will theſe craggs and 
thickets prove to my deſigns, by affording me; leiſure 
to communicate my miſhaps to heaven with phints, 
than tft if any mortal Man living, ſince there is none 
upon earth from whom may be expected counſel in 
doubts, eaſe . or in harms. remady? The 
Curate and ns- heard and underſtood 3 
the words r and for as much as they co 1 L 
red (às indeed it was) that thoſe plaints — d rere 
0 near unto them, they did. all uriſe to ſearch out 
ty ſte thence, 
3 beheld a ER behind a 4 — un- 
der an Owe „and attired like a conntry wain, 
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e 2. of the feet amazed them bei 
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they were not yet eſpied, made ſigns to the other two, 
da G ſnould divert a little ke the way, or hide 
themſtlves behind ſome broken cliffs that were near the 
place: Which they did all of them, noting what the 
youth did with vey great attention. He Wore a little 
brown Capouch, girt very neat to his body with a white 


Towel; alſo a pair of Breeches and Gamaſhoes of the 


fame coloured cloth, and on his head a clay-coloured 


| Cap:. His Samaſpoes were lifted up half the leg, which 


verily ſeerned* to be white Alabaſter. Finally, having 
wiſhed his feet, taking out a linnen kerchief from un- 
der his cap, he dried them therewithal; and at the 
taking out of the kerchief he held up bis face, and then 
thoſe which ſtood gaz 75 15 on him had leiſure to diſcern 
an unmatchable beauty, ſo ſurpaſſing” great, as Cardenio 
rounding the Curate oe the ear faid, This body, ſince it 
is not Luſcinda, can be no human creature, hut a di- 
vine. T youth tock off his cap at laſt, and ſhaking 
his head to one and other part, did diſhevel and diſcover 
ſuck beautiful hairs, a8 k oe of Phœbus might juſtly 
emulate them; and thereby they knew the ſuppoſed 
ſwain to be a delicate Woman. yea, and the faireſt that 
ever the firſt two had ſcen in their Ives, or Cardemo 


himſelf, the lovely Laſtinda excepted: for, as he after af- 


firmed, no feature ſave Luſcin s could contend with 
hers. The long and golden hairs did not only cover her 
(tre but Ji ae hide — round Ther b in ſuch ſort, 
as” eet exce no other Oo appear- 
were yr and rough this time her hands 
1 nend. which, as her feet, ſeemed pieces 
of chend in tlie Water, ſo did they appear among her 
hairs. like pieces of driven ſnow. ' All which circum“ 
ſtances did; poſſeſs the three which ſtood gazing at her 
5 eat 55 iration and deſire to know hatt f ſhe was; 
refore refolved to ſhew themſelves: and with the 

=o Wan rf t 3 when they aroſe, the beautiful 
maiden Held up her head; and removing be Mirz froty 
before 255 ke with both . . 28 ſpied 1175 that 
Fad made it; and preſently ariſm le, 
Hid b aon E wy gr 0 Was 15 fg Which 
ſeemed 
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i The HiSTORY of 
ſeemed. to be of - apparel; and thought to fly..away; 
without ſtaying to pull boa, her ſhooes, or to gather 5 
her hair: but ſcarce had ſhe gone ſix N when = | 


delicate and tender feet, unable to abide the rough en- 
counter of the ſtones, made her to fall to the — 1 
Which the three perceiving, they came out to her, and 
the Curate arriving firſt o- al id to her, Ladv, what- 
ſoever you be, ſtay, and fear nothing; for we which 
behold you here, come only with intention to do you 


ſervice,” and therefore you need not pretend ſo imper- | 
tinent a flight, which. neither, your feet can endure, nor 


would we permit. 


- The poor. Girl: remained 0 2 and confounded, | 
as ſhe anſwered not a word; wherefore the Curate and 
the reſt drawing near, he took her by the hand, and 


then he proſecuted his ſpeech, faying, What your habit 
N from us, Lady, your 9 have ES ed, 


27 manifeſt arguments, that the cauſes were of no 


moment which have thus bemasked your ſingu- 


l. beauty under ſo unworthy array, and conducted you 


to this eee deſart; wherein it was' a wonder- 


ful chance to have met you, if not to 2 your 


barms, yet at leaſt to give you ſome comfort, ſee 

no evil can afflict and vex one ſo much, and plunę 
him in ſo deep extreams, (whilſt it deprives not t 
Life,) that will wholly abhor from liſtening to the ad- 


vice that is offered, With a good and ſincere intention; 


fo that, fair Lady, or Lord, or what elſe you ſhall pleaſe 


to be termed, ſhake of. our affrightment, and rehearſe 
un:o us your good or fortune; for you fhall find in. 


us jointly, or in every one apart, companions to help; 70u, 


buy deplore:your. diſaſters. 


_ Whilſt the Curate made this ſpeech, the diſguiſed Wo- 


4 man ſtood. as one half afleep, now beholding the one, 


nov the other, without once moving her lip, or ſaying 
à word; much like unto a ruſtick clown, when rare 


25 cen things to him before are FT, re? 
_ ſented to bis view. 7 by. 
\ >. But the Curate 81888 g. 55 bfi other perſwaſiv 
reaſons N to that 8. * 
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Don OUIXOTE. . 
a breach on her tedious ſilence, and with a profound 
ſigh blowy open her coral gates, ſaying ſomewhat to this 
effect: Since the ſolitarineſs of theſe rocks hath not 
been potent to conceal me, nor the diſheveling of | 
diſordered hairs licenſed mv. tongue to belie my ſe 
were in vain for me to feign that a-new, which, i 
vou believed it, would be more for courtefy's fake than 
any other reſpe& ; which preſuppoſed. I fay,.good Sirs, 
that I do gratify you highly for the liberal offers you 
have made me; which are ſach as have bound me to ſa- 
tisfy your demand as near as I may; although I fear 
the relation which I muſt make to you of my miſhaps 


led, will breed ſorrow at once with compaſſion in you, by 
and - reaſon you ſhall not be able to find any falve that may 
and cure, comfort, or beguile them; yet notwithſtanding, 
abit to the end my reputation may not hover longer ſuſ- 
ed, | pended in your opinions, ſeeing you know me to be a 
no. Woman, and view me young, alone, and thus attired, 
gu- being things all of them able, either joined or parted, to 
ou - overthrow. the beſt credit, I muſt: be enforced to un- 
ler- fold what I could otherwiſe: moſt willingly conceal, 
our All this ſhe that appeared ſo commely {poke vl ithout tgp 
ing or ſtaggering, with fo ready delivery, and fo ſweet a 
n voice, as her diſcretiom admired them no leſs than her 
t beauty. And renewing again their compliments and 
ad- intreaties to her, to accompliſh ſpeedily her promiſe, 
on; ſhe ſetting all coyneſs apart, drawing on her ſhoes 
aſe very modeſtly, and winding up her hair, ſat her down 
arſe on a ſtone, and the other three about her, where ſte 
in uſed no little violence to ſmother certain rebellious tears 
n, that ſtrove to break forth without ber permiſſion; and 
I then with a repoſed and clear voice, fhe began the hiſ- 
Vo- ' tory of her life in this manner: nr 
ne. In this province of Andaluxia there is a certain 
ing town from whence a Duke derives his denomination 
fare which makes him one of thoſe in Spain who are called 


re Grundes: He hath two ſons; the elderis heir of his ſtates, 
5 and likewiſe, as may be preſumed, of his virtues: the 
five younger is heir I know not of what, if it be not of 

; 0 I. B 3: I Lr 3 8 = . 
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* yellido his treacheries, or Galalon's frauds. | My pa- 


rents are this Nobleman's vaſſals, of humble and low 


calling; but ſo rich, as if the goods of nature had 


equalled thoſe of their fortunes, then ſhould they have 
had nothing elſe to defire, nor I feared to ſee my ſelf 
in the misfortunes wherein I now am plunged ; for per- 


haps, my miſhaps proceed from that of theirs, in not 
being nobly deſcended. True it is, that they are not ſo 
baſe, as they ſhould therefore ſhame their calling, nor ſo 
high as may check my conceit, which perſwades me 
that my diſaſters proceed from their lowneſs. In 


- concluſion, they are but farmers, and plain people, but 
without any touch or ſpot of bad blood; and as we 


uſually ſay, old ruſty chriſtians ; yet ſo ruſty and an- 


tient, as yet their riches and magnificent port, gain 
them by little and little the title of Gentility, yea, and 
of Worſhip alſo; although the treaſure and nobility 
whereof they made moſt price and account was to have had 
me for their daughter: And therefore, as well by reaſon 
that they had none other heir than my ſelf, as alſo, be- 
cauſe as affectionate parents held me moſt dear; 
I was one of the moſt made - of and cheriſhed daugh- 


ters that ever father brought up; I was the mirror 


wherein they beheld themſelves, the ſtaff of their old 


age, and the ſubject to which they addreſſed all their 


deſires : from which, becauſe they were moſt virtuous, 


mine did not ſtray an inch; and even in the fame manner 
that I was lady of their minds, fo was I alſo of their 


> 


£ 
= 
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* 


Care of my ſide, and pleaſure of theirs, as I cannot poſ- 
ſibly endear it enough. The times of leiſure that I had 


Ms 
2 I 
*. 


2 ow By me were ſervants admitted or diſmiſſed : 
t 


notice and account of what was ſowed or reaped 
paſt thorough my hands, of the Oil- mills, the Wine- 
preſſes, the number of great and little Cattle, the Bee- 


| fie in fine, of all that which ſo rich a farmer as 


my father was, had, or could have, I kept the account, 
and was the ſteward thereof, and miſtreſs, with ſuch 


a. 
-» 


ee 
ee Camora, 


in 


he himſelf after confeſſed) he abode greatly * 


"* 
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in the day, after I had given what was et Ae the 


head-ſeryants, and other labourers, I did entertain in 


thoſe exerciſes which were both commendable and re- 
quiſite for maidens, to wit, in ſewing, making of 


* 
N 4 . 


bone lace, and many times handling the diſtaff: and if 


ſometimes I left thoſe exerciſes, to recreate my mind 
a little, I would then take ſome godly book in hand, 


or play on the harp; for experience had taught rhe, 
that muſick ordereth diſordered minds, and doth lighten 


* 


the * that afflict the ſpirit. This was the life 
n 


T led in my father's houſe; the recounting 


; whereof ſo particularly hath not been done for often- 
tation, nor to give you to underſtand that I am rich, 
but to the end you may note how much, without mine 


own fault, have I fallen from that happy ſtate J have ſaid, 


unto the unhappy plight into which I am now reduced. 
The hiſtory ha | 


erefore is this, that paſſing my life in 


ſo many occupations, and that with ſich recollection 


as wight be compared to a religious life unſeen, as I 


thought, by any other perſon than thoſe of our houſe; 
> for hea} Went to. maſs it was commonly, early, 


und ſo accompanied b 4 mother and other maid - 
ſervants, and I my ſelf ſo 6 

mine eyes did ſcarce ſte the earth whereon I trod: and 
yet notwithſtanding thoſe of love, or, as I may better 
term them, of idleneſs, to which Lynx's eyes may not 
be compared, did reprefent me to Don Ferdinando 's af- 
fection and care; for this is the name of the Duke's 


covered and watchful, as 


younger ſon, of whom I ſpake before. Scarce had ſhe 


named Don Ferdmande, when Cardenio changed colour, 
and began to ſweat with fuck alteration of body and 


countenance, as the Curate and Barber which beheld 
it, feared that the accident of frenzy did aſſault him, 
which was wont (as they had heard) to poſſeſs him 


at times. But Cardenio did nothing elſe than ſweat, 
and Rood ſtill, beholding now and then the country 
Girl, imagining ſtraiglt what ſhe was; who, without 
taking notice of hisalteration, followed on her diſcourſe 
in this manner: And ſcarce had he ſeen mie, when (as 
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EN his, aRions did after give, evident d 
But to conclude ſoon the relation of - thoſe. misfar- 
; tunes, hich have no concluſion, I will -over-llip i in ſi- 
ence. the diligences and practices of Don Feriinando, 
uled to declare unto me his affection: he ſaborned all 
. the folk of the houſe ; he beſtowed gifrs and. fayours 
on my parents; every day was a- holiday, and a day 
of ſports. in the ſtreets where I dwelled ; at night no 
© Man could ſleep for muſick; the ſetters were innu- 
© merable that came to my hands, without knowing who 
-'brought them, farced too full of amorous conceits and 
offers, and containing morę romiſes and proteſtations 
tban they had characters: All which not only could not 
- mollify my mind, but rather hardened it as much as if 
he were my mortal enem and therefore did conſtrue 
the endeavours he uſed to gain my good-will to be 
Ptactiſed to a 8 d: which I did not as ac- 
1 counting, Don Ferdinan b & en or that I eſteemed 


too im te; for I took a kind. iS deli t 
de e if l Ben highly eſteemed and beloved of 9 ele 
Gentleman: nor was 1 any thing o 8 

Papers written in m) 11 for, 1f I be not ee 
in this point, be we Women ever ſo: foul, we love to 
Fear Men call us beautiful: but mine honeſty was that 
Which o 7 87 itlelf unto all theſe things, and the con- 
x n onitians of my parents, Which had by this 
_. Phinly perceived Don Ferdimando's . as one that 
ed not all the world ſhould know it. They would 
often ay unto me, that they had d 2 their ho- 
5 and reputation in my virtue and diſcre- 
tion, and bad me conſider the inequality that Was 
teen Don Ferdinando and me; and that I might col- 
175 by. it. how his thoughts (did he ever ſo __ af- 
e contrary). were more addreſſed to compaſs his 
-pleafures than my profit: and that if I feared any In- 
eil. to the end they might croſs 
1 3% is and 7 75 tbe to abandon his ſo unjuſt a purſuit, 
dier; e e den either to! 
1 Ae th Wn, or any other town adjoining, ſay- 
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my reſolution and integr 


$ my honeſty might incur any danger 


* 4 N 
en 
we 


n 2 TA 
25 


ing, they might eafily: compaſs it, both by reaſon of 


ort. I fortified 
ity with theſe eertain pro- 
miſes, and the knovyn truth which they told me; and 


great wealth, and my good 


therefore would never anſwer to Don Ferdinando any 
word, that might ever ſo far off argue the leaſt hope 
of condeſcending to his deſires. All which cautions 


of mine, which I think he deemed to be diſdains, did 
inflame more his laſcivious app 
name where wit hal I entitle his affection towards me,) 
vhich had it been ſuch as it ought, you had not known 
it now, for then the cauſe of revealing it had not be- 
fallen me. Finally, Don Ferdinando underſtanding how 
my parents meant to marry me, to the end they might 


ite, (for this is the 


make void his hope of ever poſſeſſing me, or at leaſt 


ſet more guards to preſerve mine honour: and this 
nevyvs, or ſurmiſe; was an occaſion that he did what 
you ſhall preſently heart. 

For one night, as I fat in my chamber, only at- 
tended by a young maiden that ſerved me, I having ſhut 
the doors very ſate, for fear leaſt through any negli- 


„ withoat 
wing or imagining how it might happen, not- 


. withſtanding all my diligences uſed, and preventions, 
and amidft the ſolitude of this ſilence and recollection, 
he ſtood before me in my chamber. At his preſence 
I was fo. troubled, as I loſt both ſight and fpeech, and 
by reaſon thereof could not cry, nor I think he would 
not, though I had attempted it, permit me; for he 


preſently ran over to me, and taking me between his 


arms, (for, as I have ſaid, I was ſo amazed, as I had 
no power to defend wy ts he ſpake ſuch things to 


me, as I knew not how it is poſſible that ſo many 


lies ſhould have ability to feign things reſembling, in 
ſhew ſo much the truth; and the traytor cauſed tears 


„ 


to give credit to his words, and fighs to give coun- 
I, poor ſoul, bei $ alone, amidſt my friends, and 


| uch affairs, began, I know nor 
. B 5 as CY nk EE Yo 85 Ss © * ſuch 
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cCeive, or your ſighs and tears be able to move; Jer, 
if I fhall find any of theſe properties mentioned in him 


| haſt kere preſent, be witnefles of this truth. 


{ach fort as his tears or ſighs might any wiſe move 
me to any compaſſion: that - were not commendable : 
and fo the firſt trouble and e- W _ 'bei 
„I began again to recover my defective ſpirits, 
{row Gig fon with more courage tha r 1 
mould have had, If, as I am, my Lord, between your 
arms, I were between * of a fierce Lion; and 
that I were made certain of my liberty on condition 
to do or ſay any thing prejudicial to mine honour, it 
would prove as impoſſible for me to accept it, as for 
that which once hath been to leave off his eſſence and 
being; wherefore, even as you have ingirt my middle 
with your arms, ſo likewiſe have I tied faſt my mind 
with virtuous and forcible defires that are wholly dif- 
ferent from yours, as you ſhall: perceive, if ſeeking to 
force me you preſume to paſs further with your inor- 
dinate deſign. I am your vaſſal, but not your: ſlave, 
nor hath tke nobility of your blood power, nor ought 
it to harden; to diſhonour, ſtain, or hold in little ac- 
count the bumility of mine; and I do efteem myſelf, 
though a country wench and [farmer's daughter, as 
: xk as you can yourſelf, though a Nobleman, and a 


Lord: With me your violence not prevail, your 


riches gain any grace, your words have power to de- 


* 


*whom my parents ſhall pleaſe to beſtow on me for my 
ſpouſe, I wilt preſently ſubject my will to his, nor ſhall 


ever vary from his mind a jot : ſo that if I might 


remain with honour, although I reſted void of de- 
lights, yet would I willingly beſtow on you that which 
vou preſently labour ſo much to obtain. All which I 
do fay to divert your ſtra ing thouglit from ever think- 
ing, that any one may obtain of me ought who is not 
my lawful ſpouſe. If the let only conſiſts therein, moſt 
beautiful Dorotea, (for ſo I am called,) anſwered the dil- 
Toyal Lord, behold, I give thee here my hand to be 
[thine alone; and let the heavens from which nothing 


is concealed, and this image of our Lady, which thou 


When 


* 


unequal matches do never 


1 2 * * 
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When Cardenio heard her fay that The was called Doro- 
tea, he fell again into his former ſuſpicion, and in the end 


confirmed His firſt opinion to be true; but would not 


interrupt her ſpeech, being deſirous to know the ſuc- 
ceſs, which he knew wholly almoſt before; and there- 
fore ſaid only, Lady, is it poſſible that you are named 
Dorotea ? I have heard report of another of that name, 
which perhaps, hath run the like courſe of your miſ- 
fortunes: But I requeſt you to continue your relation; 
for à time may come, wherein I may recount unto you 
things of the ſame kind which will breed no ſmall ad- 
' miration. - Doroten noted Cardenio's words, and his un- 
. couth and diſaſtrous attire, and then intreated him very 
inſtantly, if he knew =_ thing of her affairs he would 
- acquaint” her therewithal ; for if fortune had leſt her 
any good, it was only the courage which ſhe had to 
bear patiently any diſaſter that might befall her, being 
certain in her opinion, that no new one could arrive 
vhich might inertaſe a whit thoſe ſhe had already. 
Lady, T would not ler ſlip the occaſion (quoth Car- 
denio) to tell you what I think, if that which I ims- 


gine were true; and yet there is no commodity left 
to do it, nor can it avail you much to know it. Let 


it be what it liſt, Aid Doroten; but that which after 


- befell of my relation was this, That Don Ferdinando 
took an image that was in my chamber for witneſfs 
of our contract; and added withal moſt forcible words, 
and unuſual oaths, on unto! me to become my 
husband. Although warn 

his ſpeech, to ſee well what he did, and to weigh the 


him, before he had ended 
wrath of his father, when he ſhould ſec him married 


to one {> baſe, and his vaſſal; and that therefore he 
ſhould take heed that my beauty (ſuchas:it was) Thould 
not blind him, ſeeing he ſhould not find therein a ſuffi- 
cient encuſe for his error; and that if he meant to 
do me any good, I conjured him by the love that he 
- bore unto me, to licenſe my fortunes to roll in their 


quality reached, for ſuch 

ever pleaſe long, nor perſevere 

with that delight wherewitha) they PC Os _ 
* 


own ſphere, according 88. 


EE OE ONI — > 1 
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> wire: as free and /wary as mine own: - 


All the reaſons, here rehearſed, Faid unto him, and 
many more, which now are fallen out of mind, but 


28 


tinate purpoſe, even like unto one that n buy, 
with intention never to y for what he t : 


brief diſcourſe, and faid thus to myſelf; E may do this; 


for Lam not the firſt, which by matrimony hath aſcended 
from a lo to a high eſtate; nor ſfall Don Fer - 


- dinando be the firſt whom beauty, or blind affection, 
(for that is the moſt certain, ) hath induced to make 


choice of a conſort unequal to his greatneſs: then, 


ſince herein I create no new world, nor cuſtom, what 
error can be committed by embracing. 08 
vherevrithal fortune crowns me? Although it — 64 be- 
fell, that his affection to me endured — 9 
till he accompliſfhed his will; for before God, 7 _ 


Mall ſtill remain his wife. And if I ſhould diſdainfully | 


22 him the repu "Bo he _ * _ ſuch — 

s, forgetting uty of a eman, he may 

I an and then-ſhall I remain for ever diſhonour- 

ed, and-alfo without excuſe of the imputations of the 
orant, which knew not how much; — 7 any 

5 E have i fallen into this inevitable danger Far. 

What reaſons may be fufficiently forcible * 

-my- father and mother, that this Nobleman did enter 
into my chamber without my conſent ?' All theſe de- 
wmands and anſwers did T in an inſtant revolve in now 
imagination, and found myſelf chiefly forced (how. I 
eannot tell) to aſſent to his petition, by the witneſſes 

he invoked; the tears he ſped, and finally, by his {weet 
N diſpoſition and comely. feature, which, accompanied 

with ſo many arguments of unfeigned affection, were 
2able to conquer and enthral any other 3 though it 


or m waiting. maid, that the mi he earch 2c. 
"pany the celeſtial witneſſes. * 
And then Don Ferdinando turned again to Warte 


e confina ni Onths, and added to his former other 


Ne v 


et proved of no efficacy to wean him from his ob- 


therefore never conſiders t 08 worth, or defect o 
the ſtuff he takes to credit. I at this ſeaſon made a 
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Don NE. 13 
new faints as witneſſes, and wiſhed a thouſand ſueteed. 
liſh his promiſe to me: His eyes again waxed moiſt, 
is —— and himſelf invrenhed: me more 
ſtraightly between his arms, from which: he had never 
once looſed me: And with this and my maidens departure 
I left to be a maiden, and he began to be a traytor, 
and diſloyal Man. The day that ſucceeded to — 
of my mi came not (I think) ſo ſoon as Don 


Fer ired it: For after a Man hath fatisfied that 


which the appetite covets, the greateſt delight it can 
take after, is to apart itfelf from the place where the 
deſire was _— ſhed. I fay this, becauſe Don Ferdi 


nando did haſten his departure from me, by my maid's 
induſtry, who was the very ſame that had brought him 
into my chamber, he wras got into the ſtreet before 
dawyning. And at his departure from me, he ſaid (al- 


though not with ſo great a ſnew of affection and ve- 


- hemency; as he had uſed at his coming) that I might 
be ſecure of his faith, and that his oaths were firm and 
moſt true: And for a more confirmation ot his word, 
he took a rich ring off his finger, and put it on mine. In 


fine, he departed, and I remained behind, I cannot well 


: ay, whether joyful or ſad; but this much I know, that 


ILreſted contuſed and penſive, and alſo beſide myſelf 


for the late miſchance; yet either I had not the 


heart, or elſe I forgot to chide my maid for her trea- 
chery committed by ſhutting up Don Feramanuo in my 


chamber; for as yet: could not determine, whether 

that which had befallen me, was a or an evil. 
I nid to Don Ferdinando, at his ture, that he 
might ſee me other nights when he d, by the 
ame means he had come that night, ſeeing I was His 
oven and would treſt ſo, until ĩt leaſed him to let the 
turned again, but the next night following} could I ſeg- 
him after, for the ſpace of > —— in the ſtrert 
or church, ſo as I did but ſpend time in vain te ex- 


poct him: Although I underſtood that he was fill in 
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14 De HISTORY of 
town, and rode every other day a hunting; an Exercitc 
to which he Was much addicted. 

4 Thoſe days were, I know, unfortunate and accurſed 
to me, and thoſe hours ſorrowful; for in them I began 
to doubt, nay, rather wholly to diſcredit Don Ferdinand. 
his Faith; and my maid did then hear loudly the check; 
I gave unto her for her preſumption, ever until then 
dierabled. And I; was moreover conſtrained to watch 
and; keep guard on my tears and countefiance, -leſt [ 
ſhould give occaſion to my parents to demand of me th 
the caulc of my diſcontents, and thereby engage me to or 


882 28 T8822 


1 uſe ambages or untruths to cover them: But all this end- cc 


ed in an inſtant, one moment arriving, whereon all p 
theſe reſpects ſtumbled, all honourble diſcourſes ended; W 
patience was loſt, and my moſt hidden ſecrets iſſued iſ de 
in publick ; which was, when tliere was ſpread a cer- an 


tain rumour throughout the town, within a few W 


* 


treaſon that was done to me: but my fury 


days after, that Don Ferdinando had imarried, in 2 city I 
near adjoining, a damſcl of ſurpaſſing beauty, and of if de 
very noble birth, although not ſo rich, as could de- to 
ſerve by her preferment or dowry ſo worthy a huſ- th 


band. It was alſo faid, that ſhe was nam'd La/cinds, Wil 


with many other things that happened' at their ſpou- 
fals, worthy of admiration. Cardenio bearing Luſcinda 
named, did nothing elſe but lift up his ſhoulders; bite 
- his lip, bend his brows; and after a little while ſhed 
from bis eyes two floods of tears. But yet for all 
that, Dorozea did not interrupt the file of her hiſtory, 
ſaying, This doleful news came to my hearing, and 
my heart inſtead of freezing thereat, was ſo inflamed 


With choler and rage, 28 I had well n h run out to 


x Was pre- 


ſentiy aſſwaged by the | reſolution which I made, to do 


I 


what I put in execution the very ſame night; and then 


1 put on this habit which you fee,” being given unto 
me by! one of thoſe, who among us countr y- folk are 


called Swains, who vvas my father's ſervant; to whom 
I diſcloſed all my misfortunes, and requeſted: him to 
accampany me to the city, where I underſtood mine 

1 enemy 
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enemy ſojourned. He, after he had reprehended my 
boldneſs, perceiving me to have an inflexible reſolution, 
made offer to attend on me, as he faid, unto the end of 
the world; and preſently after I truſſed up in a pillow- 
berd a Womar's attire, ſome money and jewels, to 
prevent neceſſities that might befall ; and in the ſilence 
of night, without acquainting my treacherous'maid 
with my' purpoſe, I iſſued out of my houſe, accom- 
leſt I panied by my fervant and many imaginations," and in 
of mel that manner ſet on towards the City; and though T went 
me toon foot, was yet borne away flying, by my deſires to 
on all paſt, yet at leaſt to demand of Don Ferdmando, that he 
nded ; would tell me with what conſcience or foul he had 
iflued i done it. I arrived where I wiſhed within two Days 
x cer- and a half; and at the entry of the city I demanded 
few where Luſefnda ber father dwelled: And he of whom 
city I firſt demanded the queſtion, anſwered me more than J 
nd of ff deſired to hear: he ſhewed me the houſe, and recounted 
d de- to me all that befell at the daughter's marriage, being a 
- huſ- thing fo publick, and known in the city, as men made 
rinda, maya of purpoſe to diſcourſe thereof, | 
ſpou- He faid to me, that the very night wherein Don Fer- 
End. gue angles, e to Lyſcinda, after that ſhe had given 
-ibire ber conſent to be his wife, ſhe was inſtantly affailed by 
ſhed a terrible accident, that ſtruck her into a trance; and 
or all ber ſpouſe F boſom, that ſhe 
tory, might take the air, found a paper folded in it, written 
and with Luſeinda s own hand, wherein ſhe ſaid and de- 
amed I clared, that ſhe could not be Don Fer nales wife, be- 
it to cauſe ſhe was already Cardenio's, who was, as the Man 
t and told me, a very principal Gentleman. of the ſame City; 
pre- and that, if ſhe, had given her conſent to Don Ferdi- 
o do Ml 742do, it was only done becauſe ſhe would not diſobey 
then MW her parents, In concluſion, he told me, that the papt 
unto made alſo mention how | ſhe had a reſolution to Kill 
-i4re herſelf preſently atter the marriage; and did alſo hy 
hom Ml down therein the motives ſhe had to do it. All which, 
n to as they fay, was confirmed by a poniard that was found 
mine Haden about ker in her Apparel: Which Don Ferdinando 
emy | — Per- 


1 De HISTORY of 
eiving, preſuming that Zuſcinda did flout him, and 


him in little account, he ſet 5 deer ſhe was i th: 
come to herſelf, and attempted to kill her with the very MW an 
fame poniard 3 and had done it, if her father, and other bri 

| friends which were preſent, had not oppoſed thengſe! ves, hac 
and hinder d his determination. Moreover, t 4 the 
ported, that preſently after Don Ferdinando abſented hi ſo 
Aal from the city, and that Laſcinda turned not out 'of hai 

t agony. until the next day; and then recounted to i hir 

| -her parents, how . ſhe was. verily ſpouſe to that Cards MW anc 
9810, — whom vve ſpake even now. I learned beſides, thi 
that Cardenio, as it is rumour d, was preſent at the . wh 
riage ; and that as ſoon as he ſaw her married, be in 
thing he would never have credited, ed out of tog 
the city in a deſperate mood ; but firſt left be. ind Him den 

a letter, 4 ſhewyed at lage the wrong Luſcinda MW fou 


bad done to him; and that he himſelf meant to go to on 
TIE place where people ſhould never after hear of him. Ein 
this was notorious, and 1 y bruited throughout 800 
city,.and 8 one ſpo e thereof; but moſt or l. 

Fo very ſoon after underſtood, that Euſcinds was hay 
' miſſing from her arents "houſe. and the city, for ſhe inh: 
_could j be found in neither of both; for which her Wit 
ts were almoſt beſide themſelves, not knowing my: 
"what means to uſe to find her. 
"Theſe news reduced my hopes again to their ral intre 


404 I eſteemed it. better to Hol Don Ferdinando un com 
ried than married, preſuming, that yet. the gates . 8 my Ju 
n 


remedy were not wholly ſhut, I giving. myſelf 1 to un- 
derſtand, that been had, ER ig ſet that; impe- | Y 
diment on the ſecond marriage, to make him under- © 
. ſtand What he owed to the firſt; and to NT, whe 
_ how he Was a chriſtian, and that he was more obli theſ 
. to. his ſoul than to human reſpects: I revolved all t A Wea 
things in my mind, and 2 did yet comfort deſig 
myſelf, by feignin large, yet lan hopes, 211 ſul⸗ ther, 
7 75 ife c. pow Þ. De. 10h ber, 8g And 
thus in the city, ignorant what I m Ir 9 Ke. HY 
ing 1. el not Don Ferdinando, 1 1 50 6 Ole” 20 5 
D | rom | 
Ubuck)y, pre ing Beat t rewards to any, * 4 


1 e 
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tha could find me out, ſigns of the very 
N parel I wore. Kad f likewiſe: heard. it 7 
bruited abroad, that the Youth -which came with me 
had carried me awray from my father s ho houſe: . A thing 
that touched. my. Soul very nearly, to view. my eredit 
ſo greatly wreck'd; ſeeing that it was not laß cient to 
have loſt it by coming away, ' without. the addition of 
him with whom 1 9 rted, being a ſubject fo baſe 
and unworthy of my Tots: thoughts. Having heard 
this cry, I departed: 5 of t the city with my ſervant ; 
who even then began to, give tokens, that he faulter'd 
in the fidelity he had promiſed to me; and both of us 
together Sins: the very ame nigbt into the moſt hid- 
den parts of this ein fearing leſt we might be 
8 But as it is commonly ſaid, that one evil calls 
on another, and that the end of one diſaſter is the be- 
ginning of a greater, ſo proved it with me; for my 
good ſervant, until then faithful and truſty, rather in- 
cited by his own . 27 my beauty, thought to 
have taken the benefit of portunity which theſe 
inhabitable places offered; 1 fallicited me of love, 
with little n and eG fear of God, or reſpea, of 
myſelf; and now feeing that, I anſwered his impudey- 
; os with ſevere and reprehenſive words, leavi ow 
i, intreaties aſide, wherewithal he > THOU. firſt to 
compaſſed his will, he began to uſe his force: "Vat 

my juſt heaven, which 8 or ner rang the juſt 
un- Man's aſſiſtance, did fo tarour mx $, As e ä 
my weak forces, and v little 1 *abour, I t | 


"20 eon a ſteep rock, an t ere I left him, F ran fp not 
ter, | Whether alive or dead; and preſently I entred in am 


ed theſe mountams with more ſwiftneſs than my fear 
10 wearineſs required; 

fort deſign than to hide Meelf in them, x 
{ac | ther, and others, vrhich & * 4 — nd means ugh 
vile for me every where. 5 | Fed nd 
* Some months are 
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Shepherd ever ſince, procuring as much as lay in me 
to abide: ill in the field, to cover theſe hairs, which 
Have now f6 unexpectedly betray'd me: Yet all my car 
and induſtry was not very beneficial, ſeeing my maſt: 
' came at laſt to the notice that I was no Man, but 
Woman; which was an occaſion, that the like ev 
thought ſprung in him, as before in my ſervant. And 
as fortune gives not always remedy for the difficultie 
which occur, I found neither rock nor downfal te 
cool and cure my maſter's infirmity, as I had done fo 
my man; and therefore I accounted it a leſs inconve 
nience to depart thence, and hide myſelf again among 
- theſe deſarts, than to adventure the tryal of my ftrength 
or reaſon with him. Therefore, as I ay, I turned te 
imbosk myſelf, and ſearch out ſome place, where, with 
dut any ineumbrance, I might intreat heaven with m. 
ſighs and tears to have compaſſion on my miſhap 
and lend me induſtry and favour, either to iſſue fortu 
nately out of it, or elſe to die amidſt theſe ſolitude 
not leaving any memory of a wretch who hath mi 
niſtred matter, although not through her own default 
dt Nen may {peak 204 murmur of ber, both in he 
-own and in other countrles. 


y 4 5 3 775 CHAP. TL a 
i treats of the Diſcretion of the bean, 


Dorotea, and. the artificial manner uſed i 


hin Penance ;" and how: he: was gotten away 


ub many other delightful and pleaſant 


. ""Ocrenrrences. 


Els is, Sirs, che true relation of my traged 


See therefore now and judge, whether the fighl 
you heard, the words to which you liſtened, and thi 


r that guſhed out at mine eyes, have not had fu! 
ccalion' to appear in greater abundance; an 
conſidered the quality of my diſgrace, you fh: 
| ; 2 Pet 
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perceive all comfort to be vain, ſeeing the rem 
thereof is impoſſible, Only I will requeſt at your hands 
one favour, which you ought, and may eaſily grant, 
and is, That you will addreſs me unto ſome place, where 
I may; live ſecure from the fear and ſuſpicion I have to 
be found by thoſe, which I know do daily travel in 
my purſuit: For though I am ſure, that my parents 
great affection towards me doth warrant me to be 
Findly received and entertained by them, yet the ſhame 
is ſo great that poſſeſſeth me, only to think that J ſhall 
not return to their preſence in that ſtate which they 
expect, as I account it far better to baniſh myſelf from 
their ſight for ever, than onee to behold their faces, 
with the leaſt ſuſpicion, that they again would behold 
mine divorced from that honeſty, which while home my 
modeſt behaviour promiſed. Here ſhe ended, and her 
face ſuddenly over-run by a lovely ſcarlet, perſpicuouſly 
denoted. the feeling and baſhfulneſs of her foul. 
The audients of her {ad mg" felt great motions 
both of pity and admiration for her misfortunes ; and 
altho the Curate thought to comfort and counſel] her 
forthwith, yet was be prevented by Cardenio, who tak- 
ing. her firſt. by the hand, ſaid at laſt, Lady, thou art 
the beautiful Dorotea, daughter unto rich Cleonardo. 
Dorotea reſted: admired, when ſhe heard her father's 
| name, and ſaw of how little value he ſeemed who had 
_ | named him; for we have already recounted how rag- 
zi gedly Cardenio was cloathed; and therefore ſhe aid un- 
2d do him, And who art thou, friend, that knoweſt ſo 
well my father's name; for until this hour (if I have 
not forgotten myſelf) I did not once name him tho- 
aſa roughout the whole diſcourſe of my. unfortunate tale? 
I am (anſwered Cardenio) the unlucky Knight, whom 
: Lucinda (as thou faidſt ) affirmed to be her husband: 
I am the diſaſtrous Cardenio, whom the wicked 975 
. ceeding of him that hath alſo brought thee to thoſe 
terms wherein thou art, hath conducted me to the ſtare 
in which I am, and thou mayeſt behold. ragged, naked, 
abandoned 12 all human comfort, and, what is worſe, 
void of Senſe, ſeeing I only enjoy it but at ſome few 
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© ſhort times, and that, when heaven pleaſeth to lend it 
me: Iam he, Dorotea, that was preſent at Don Ferdinan- 
dos unreaſonable wedding, and that heard the conſent 
Which TLuſcinda gave him to be his wife. I was he, 
that had not the courage to ſtay and ſee the end of her 
trance, or what became of the paper found in her 
boſom. For my ſoul had not power or ſufferance to 
behold ſo many wisfortunes at once, and therefore 
abandoned the place and my patience together, and on- 
' ly left a letter with mine hoſt, whom I intreated to 
deliver it into Luſcinda her own hands, apd then came 
into theſe deſarts, with reſolution to end in them my 
miſerable life, which ſince that hour I have hated as my 
moſt mortal enemy. But fortune hath not pleaſed to 
deprive me of it, thinking it ſufficient to have impair- 
ed my wit, perhaps reſerving me for the good ſuc- 
- ceſs befallen me now in finding of yourſelf ; for that 
being true (as I believe it is) which you have here dif- 
. courſed, peradventure it may have reſerved yet better 
* hap for us both in our diſaſters than we do expect. 
For preſuppoſing that Lucinda cannot marry with 
Don Ferdinando, becauſe ſhe is mine, nor Don Ferainando 
with her, becauſe yours, and that fhe hath declared fo 
'. manifeſtly the ſame, we may hope that heaven hath 
means to reſtore to every one that which is his own, 
Keing it yet conſiſts in being not made away, or anni - 
hilated. And ſeeing this comfort remains, not ſprung 
from every remote hope, nor founded on idle ſurmiſes, 
I requeſt thee; fair Lady, to take another reſolution in 
' thine honourable thought, ſeeing I mean to do it in 
mine, and let us accommodate ourſelves to expect bet- 
ter ſucceſs: For I do vow unto thee by the faith 
of a Gentleman. and Chrifian, not to forſake thee, until 
I ſee thee in Don Ferdinando's poſſeſſion ; and when 1 
hall not by reaſons be able to induce him to acknow- 
ledge how far he reſts indebted to thee, theu I will uſe 
the liberty granted to me as a Gentleman, and with juſt 
title challenge him to the field, in reſpect of the wrong 
de hath done unto thee ; forgetriug wholly mine own 
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injuries, whoſe revenge I will leave to heaven, that 1 
may be able to right yours on eartn. 
Dorotea reſted wonderfully admired, having khown 


and heard Cardenio, and ignoring what. competent. 
thanks ſhe might return him in ſati action of his lar 
offers, ſhe caſt herſelf down at his feet to have * 
them, which Cardenio would not permit: And the Li- 
centiate anſwered for both, nk br 47 5 tly Cardenio s 
diſcourſe ; and chiefly intreated, pray d, and counſelled 
them, 574 would go with him to wy illage, where 
they might fit themſelves with ſuch thi want. 
ed, hd d take order how to ſearch out rag Mia 
do, or carry Dorotea to her father's houſs, or do elſe. 
what they deemed moſt convenient. Cardenio and 
Dorotea gratified his courteſies, and accepted the favour 
he proflered. The Barber alſo, who had ſtood all the 
while ſilent and ſuſpended, made them a pretty diſcourſe, 
with, as friendly an offer of himſelf, Ar his ſervice as 
Maſter Curate; and likewiſe did briefly relate the occa- 
fion of their coming thither, with the extravagant kind 
of madneſs which Don Quixote had, and how they ex- 
pected now his Squire s return, whom they had ſent to 
ſearch for him. Cardenio having heard him — 98 
remembred preſently, as in a Dream, the Conflict 
between them both, and retounted it unto them, be: 
ov not in any wiſe call to mind the occaſion there · | 
0 

By this time they heard one call for them, and knew 
by the voice, that it was Sancho, Panca, who becauſe | 
he found them not in the place where he had left them, 
cried out for them as londly as he e Don Su went 
to meet him, and demanding for re: 


He anſwered, that he found bit all naked, to his ſhirt, 
lean, yellow, almoſt dead for hunger, and Gethi for 
his Lady Dalcinea; and although he had told him, 


ſhe commanded him to repair preſently to TIvboſo, where | 
ſhe expected him, yet notwithſtanding be anſwered, | 
that he was determined never to appear before her 


beauty, until be had done feats that ſhould make him 


W of her acious favour. And chen the Squire 
As 15 8 8 aaaffirmed, 
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affirmed, if that humour paſſed 'on any further, he 
feared his Lord. would be in danger never to become 
an Emperor, as he was bound in honour, no, nor a 
Cardinal, which was the leaſt that could be expected 
ot him. The Licenciate bid him be of good chear, for 
they would bring him from thence whether he would, 
or no; and recounted to Cardenio and Dorotea what 
they had bethought for Don Quixotes remedy, or at 
leaſt for the carrying of bim home to his houſe, To 
that Dorotea au ſWered, that ſhe would counterfeit the 
diſtreſled Lady, better than the Barber; and chiefly ſee- 
ing ſhe had apparel wherewithal to act it moſt natural- 
ly;z and therefore deſired them to leave to her charge 
the repreſenting of all that which ſhould; be needful for 
the atchieving of their deſign ; for ſhe had read many 
books of Knighthood, and knew well the ſtile that di- 
ſtreſſed damſels uſed, when they requeſted any favour 
of Knights adventurous. And then need we nothing 
elſe, quoth the Curate, but only to put our purpoſe pre- 
ſently in execution; for queſtionleſs good ſucceſs 
turns on our ſide, ſeeing it hath ſo unexpectedly be 
already to open the gates of your remedy; and hath 
alſo facilitated for us that whereot we had moſt neceſ- 
uy in this exigent. Dorotea took forthwith out of her 
pillowberd a whole gown of very rich ſtuff, and a 
ſhort mantle of another green ſtuff, and a collar and 
many. other rich jewels, out of a box, wherewithal ſhe 


adorned herſelf in a trice ſo gorgeouſly, as ſhe ſeemed a 


very rich and goodly Lady. All which, and much more, 
ſhe had — x 


of them until then. Her grace, geſture, and beauty, 
liked them all extremely, and made them account Don 
Ferdinando to be a Man of little underſtanding, ſeeing he 


contemned ſuch Feature: But he which was moft of all 


admired, was Sancho Panca, becauſe, as he thought (and 
it was ſo indeed) that he had not in all the Days of his 


life before ſeen ſo fair a creature; and he requeſted 


the, Curate very {eriouſly to tell him who that beauti - 
ful Lady was; and what ſhe fought among thoſe 
| : rOW- 


i ght with her (as ſhe ſaid) from her houſe, 
to prevent What might happen, but never had any uſe 
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horow-fares. This fair Lady, friend Sancho, (anſwered: 
he Curate, ) is (as if a Man ſaid nothing, ſhe is ſo great) 
heir apparent by direct line of the mighty kingdom 
pf Micomicon, and comes in ſearch of your Lord, to 
demand a boon of him; which is, that he will deſtroy 
and undo a great wrong done unto her by a wicked 
iant; and through the great fame which is ſpread 
ver all Guinea of your Lord's proweſs, this Princeſs 
is come to find him- out. A happy ſearcher, and a for- 
unate finding, (quoth Sancho, ) and chiefly, it my Ma- 
ſter be {0-happy as to right that injury, and redreſs 
hut wrong by killing that, O] the mighty Lub- 
ber of a Glant whom you ſay: Yes, he will kill him, 
Jam very certain, if he can once but meet him, and it 
he be not a ſpirit; for my Maſter hath no kind of . 
er over ſpirits. But I muſt requeſt one favour of you, 
mong others, moſt earneſtly, Mr. Licenciate; and 


tis, that to the end my Lord may not take an humour 


of becoming a Cardinal, (which is the thing I fear moſt” 
in this work ) that you will give him counſei to mar- 
ry this Princeſs preſently, and by that means he ſhall 
remain incapable of the dignity of a Cardinal, and will 
come very eafily by his Empire, and I to the end of 
my deſires: For I have thought well of the matter, 
and have found, that it is in no wiſe expedient that my 


Lord ſhould become a Cardinal; for I am wholly unfit | 


for any eccleſiaſtical dignity, ſeeing I am a married 

Man; and therefore to trouble myſelf now with ſeck- 
ing of diſpenſations to enjoy Church: livings, having, 

as T have, both wife and children, were never to end: 
that all my good conſiſts in that my Lord do marry” 
this Princeſs inftantly, whoſe name yet I know not. 
and therefore T have not ſaid it. She is high (quoth the 
Curate) the Princeſs Micomieona: For her 1 9 4 


| _ called 'Micomicon, it is evident ſhe muſt be term- 

That is queſtionleſs, quoth gancho, for I haye known | 
many to take there denomination and Sirname from 
the place of their birth, calling themfelves Peter of Al- 
cala, Fobn of Ubeda, and Fames of Valedolid; and per- 
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haps, in Guinea, Princes and Queens uſe the ſame cuſtom, 

and call themſelves by the names'of their provinces. 
So I think, quoth the Curate; and as touching your 
Maſter's marriage with her, I will labour therein as 
much as lies in my power. Wherewithal Sancho re- 
mained as well ſatisfied, as the Curate admired at his 
. ſimplicity, and to ſee how firmly he had fixed in his fancy 
the very ravings of his Maſter, ſeeing he did believe 
without doubt that his Lord ſhould become an Emperor. 
Dorotea in this ſpace had. gotten upon the Curate's 
Mule, and the Barber had ſomewhat better fitter 
the Beard, which he made of the Ox's tail, on his 
face, and did after intreat Sancho to guide them to the 
place where Don Quixote was, and advertiſed him 
Withal, that he ſhould in no wiſe take any notice of 
the Curate or Barber, or confeſs in any 'Grt that he 
knew them, for therein conſiſted all the means of bring- 
ing Don Quixote to the mind to become an Emperor. 
Vet Cardenio would not go with them, fearing leſt 
thereby Don Quixote might call to mind their con- 
tention; and the Curate thinking alſo. that his preſence 
Was not expedient, remained with him, letting the o- 
thers go before, and theſe followed afar: off fair and 
ſoftly on foot; and e er they departed, the Curate in- 
ſtructed Dorotea anew what ſhe ſhould ſay; who bidding 
him to fear nothing, for. ſhe would diſcharge her part 
to his fatisfaRtion, and as books of Chilvalry required 

and laid down. 1 Votre or ety bytes born - + 
- They: travelled about three quarters of a. league, as 
they eſpied the Knight, and at laſt they diſcover d him 
among a number ot intricate rocks, all apparelled, but 
not armed; and as ſoon as Dorotea beheld him, ſhe 
ſtruck her Paltray, her well-bearded Barber following 
her; and as they approached Don Tue, the Barber 
Teaped lightly down from his Mule, and ran towards Do- 
rotea, to take herdown between his arms, who alighting, 
went with a very good grace towards Don Quixote, and 
kneeled before him. And although he ſtrivẽd to make 
her ariſe, yet ſhe remaining ſtill, on her knees, ſpake to 
kim in this manner: I will not ariſe from hence, thrice- 
| | valourous 
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valourous and approved Knight, until your bounty and 
courteſy ſhall grant unto me one boon, which ſhall 
much redound unto your honour, and prize of your 
perſon, and to the profit of the moſt diſconſolate and 
ed Damſel-that the ſun had ever ſeen. And if 

it be ſo that the valour of your invincible arm be cor- 
reſpondent to the bruite of your immortal fame, you 
are obliged to ſurcour this comfortleſs wight, that 
comes from lands ſa remote, to the ſound of your 
famous name, ſearching you for to remedy her miſ- 
I will not anſwer you a word, fair Lady, '(quoth 
Don @pixore,) nor hear a jot ot your affair, until you 
ariſe from the ground. I will wt og from hence, 
my Lord, (quoth the afflicted Lady,) if firſt, of your 
wonted bounty, you do not grant tomy requeſt, I do 
give and grant it, (ſaid Don Quixote, ) ſo that it be not 


2 thing that may turn to the damage or hindrance of 


King. my Country, or of her that keeps the key 


of my heart and liberty. It ſhall not turn to the da- 
| —_— hindrance of thoſe you have ſaid, 2 Sir, 
lreplied ying this, 

Sancho Panca rounded his Lord in the ear, ſaying, ſoft- 


the dolorous Damſel;) and as ſhe was 


ly to him, Sir, may very well t the eſt. 
ſhe asketh, for it is. a matter n is — kin 


a monſtrous Giant; and ſhe” that demands it is the 


mighty Princeſs Micomicona, Queen of the great K ing- 
me of Micomicon, in Ethiopia, Let her be what 170 
will, (os Don Quixote, for I will accompliſh what 
Jam bound, and my conſcience ſhall inform me com- 


fortable to the Nate I have profeſſed: And then ramipg 


to the Damſel, (he faid) Let your great beauty ariſe, 
grant to you any boon which you ſhall pleaſe to ask 
of me. be Gran (quoth the Damſel) that Which I 
ſently away with me, to the place where I ſhall cafræx 
and do likewiſe make me a promiſe, not to un- 
e any other adventure or demand, until = re- 
why 


ven me upon a traytor who hath, againſt : 
both divine and human, uſurped my Kingdom. I fay, 
Vor. III. * 
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that I grant you all that, (quoth Don'_Ow#xore ;) and 
thereforè, Lady, you may caſt away from this day 
forward all the melancholy that troubles you, and labour 
that your languiſhing and diſmayed hopes, may recover 
again new ſtrength and courage, for by the help of 
God, and that of mine arm, you ſhall ſee yourſelf ſhort- 
ly reſtored to your Kingdom, and enthronized in the 
chair of your ancient and great eſtate, in deſpite and 
maugre the traytors that ſhall dare gainſay it: And 
therefore hands to the work, for they ſay, That danger 
always follows delay. The diſtreſſed Damfc]- ſtrove 
"with much ado to kifs his hand: But Don Quixote, 
Who was a moſt accompliſhed Knight for courteſy, 
.” would: never condeſcend thereunto, — making her 
ariſe; he embraced her with great kindneſs and reſpect; 
and commanded Sancho to ſaddle Rozinante, and help 
him to arm himſelf. Sancho took down the arms 
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forthwith which hung on a tree like trophies, and 
ſearching the pirts, armed his Lord in a moment, who 

- ſeeing himſelf armed, ſaid, Let us in God's name de- 

| 3 hence to aſſiſt this great Lady. The Barber 
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neeled all this while, and could with much ado diſſem- 
ble his laughter, or keep on his beard that threatned to 
fall off; Whoſe fall, perhaps, they ſhould all have re- 
mained without bringing their good purpoſe to pals : 
And ſeeing that the n was granted, and noted the 

- diligence wherewithal:Don | Quixote made himſelf rea- 
dy to depart and accompliſh the ſame, he aroſe and 
took his Lady by the hand, and both of them together 
helped her upon her mule; and preſently after, Don 
Quixote leaped upon Rox inante, and then got vpon his 
caſt, Sancho only remaming on foot, where he afreſh 
renewed the memory of theſoſs of his grey Aſs, with 
the want procured to him thereby. Fut all this he 
bre with very great patience, becauſe he ſuppoſed that 
* his: Lord was now in the way, and next degree to be 
an Emperor: For he made an infallible account that he 
-»vvould marry. that Princeſs, and at leaſt be King of Mico- 
micon: But it grieved him to think how that Kingdom 

was in the Country of the black Moors, and that there- 
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fore the Nation which ſhould be given to him for his 
yaſſals, ſhould be all black: For which difficulty his 
imagnation coined preſently a good remedy; and he 
diſcourſed with himſelf in this manner: 
care, though my ſubjects be all black Moors? Is there 
any more to be done, than to load them in a ſhip, and 


y ſhould I 


bring them into Spain, where I may {ell them, and re- 
ceive the price of them in ready money? And with 


that money may I buy ſome title or office, wherein I 
may after live at mine eaſe, all the days of my lite? 
No! bat fleep, and have no wit, not ability to diſpoſe 
of things; and to ſell thirty or ten thouſand vaſſals in 


the ſpace that one would ſay, Give me thoſe ſtraws. 


I will diſpatch them all; they ſhall fly the little with 


the great, or as I can beſt contrive the matter. And be 
they ever ſo black, I will transfrom them into white or 


well m Angers ends. 


on 


yellow ones; come near and ſee whether I cannot ſuck 
| And thus he travelled ſo ſollici- 


tous and glad, as he quite forgot his pain of travelling 


on foot. Cardenio and the Curate ſtood in the mean 
. time, beholding all that paſſed from behind ſome bram- 
bles, Where they lay lurking, and were in doubt what 
means to uſe to ifſue and join in company witli them. 
But the Curate, who was an ingenious and prompt plot- 
ter, deviſed. inſtantly what was to be done, that they 
might attain their deſire; thus he took out of his caſe a 


pair of ſhears, and cut off Cardenios beard therewithal in a 


trice, and then gave unto him to wear a riding caPouch 
. which he himſelf had on, and a black cloak; and him- 
ſelf walked in a doublet and hoſe. Cardenio, thus at- 
tired, looked fo unlike that he was before, as he would 

not have known, himſelf in a looking-glaſs. This be- 
ing finiſhed, and the others gone on before whiz 


they diſguiſed themſelves, they ſallied out with facility 
to the highway before Don Quixote, or his company: 


For the rocks, and many other bad paſſages, did not 
permit thoſe that were a-horſeback, to make ſo ſpeedy 


an end of their journey as they ; and when they had 


* 


5 thoroughly paſt the mountain, they expected at the foot 


thereof for the Knight and his company. And rs 
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the Knight appeared, the Curate looked on him yer 


earneſtly for a a great ſpace, with inkling that he began 


to know ; and after he had a good while beheld — 
be ran towards him with his arms ſpreall abroad, fayi 
In a good hour be the mirror of all Knig hthood 
and my noble countryman an Pon. O auxote mf the Mancha, 
the flower and the cream of . the ſhadow and 
and remedy of the afflicted, and rinteſſence of 
- Knights Errant; and faying this, he held Dpeixote 
his left thigh embraced : Who, admiring at that which 
he | heard that man to ſay and-do, did alſo review him 
with r and Pro knew him, and all amazed 
to ſee him: Wberefore Don Quixote ſaid, good Maſter 
1 nit me to alight, for it is in no ſort de- 
cent that f a- horſeback, 1 Jo teverend a perſon 
as you go on foot. 1 will never conſent thereunto, 
(quoth che Curate,) your highneſs muſt needs ſtay on 
Pen back, ſeeing that thereon you are accuſtomed to 
atehieve the greateſt feats of Chiyalry and Adventures, 
Which were ever ſeen in gur age. For it ſhall ſuffice 
me, who am an unworthy Prieſt, to get up behind ſome 
4 of theſe other gentlemen that ride in your co conpery's 
if they will not take it in bad part, yea, and I will 
account that I ride on Pegaſus, or the *' Zebra, of the 
famo Moor Max araque, Who. lives yet in the inchan- 
ted in the ſteep rock of Culema, near unto Alcala of 
Hemres. 
Truly, I did not 88 it, good: Maſter Licen- 


; __ciate, (anſwered Do lei rote;) y ret I preſume that my 


Lady che Princeſs” will be well pen for my fake to 
Lathe her Squite to lend you the uſe of his ſaddle, 


and en the © If d i be that 
the beaſt will bear double. - Cropper it will (id the 
Princeſs) for ought I know, and likewiſe'T am ſure it 


will not be neceſſary to command my Squire to alight, 


for he is of himſelf ſo courteous and courtly, as he will 
in 2 wiſe condeſcend that an eccleſiaſtical 5 
2 a-foot, when he may belp bim to a horſe. 
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That is moſt certain, (quoth the Barber ;) and ſayin 
#o, he alighted, 1 te the Curate to Fa the id? 
dle; to which courteſy he did eafily condeſcend. But 
y evil fortune, as'the er thought to leap up behind 
him, the Mule, which was in effe& a hired one, (and that 
is ſufffcient to ay it unhappy, ) did lift a little. her binder 
quarters, and beſtowed two or three flings on the air, 
which, had they hit on Maſter Nicholas fie: breaſt, or 
pate, he would have bequeathed the queſtof Don Quixote 
upon the devil: But notwithſtanding, rhe Barber was 
ſo affrighted, as he fell on the ground with ſo little heed 
of bly De. as it fell quite off, and lay ſpread on the 
ground; and perceiving himſelt without it, he had no 
other ſhift, but to cover his face with both his hands, 
and complain that all his cheek- teeth were ſtruck out. 
Don Quixote beholding ſuch a great ſheaf of a beard 
fallen away, without jaw' or blood from the Face, (he 
ſaid,) I vow, this is one of the greateſt miracles that ever 
I aw- in my life; ie hath taken, and pluck d away his 
beard, as ſmoothly as if ir were done on purpoſe, . The 
Curate beholding the danger wherein bein invention 
was like to incur, if it were detected, went forthwith, 
and taking up the beard, came to Maſter Nicholas that 
lay fill a re and with one puſh, bringing ing his head 
towards his on breaſt, he ſet it on again murmurin 
the while oyer him. certain words, which, he faid, wers 
a certain prayer, appropriated to the ſetting on of fallen 
beards, as they ſhould ſoon perceive: And ſo having ſet it 
on handſomely, the Squire remained as well bearded 
and Whole as ever he was in his life; whereat Don 
Oxixore reſted marycllouſly admired, and requeſted the 
Curate to teach him that prayer when they were ar 
leaſure. Fon he fuppoſed that the virtue thereof extend- 
. ed itſelf farther than the faſtning on of beards, fince it 
was: manifeſt that the place whence the beard was torn, 
muſt have remained without fleſh, wounded” and ill- 
; And ſeeing it cured all, it muſt of force ſerve for 
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Then they agreed that the Curate ſhould ride firſt on 
the Mule, and after him the other two, each by turns, 
until they arrived to the Inn, which was about ſome 
two leagues thence, Three being thus mounted, to 
wit, Don Quixote, the Princeſs, and Curate, and 
the other three on foot, Cardenio, the Barber, and San- 
cho Panca, Don Quixote ſaid to the Damſel, Madam, 
let me intreat your highneſs to lead me the way that 
moſt plcaſeth you: And before ſhe could anſwer, (the 
Licenciate faid,) Towards what Kingdom would you 
travel? Is it by fortune towards that of Micomicon ? I 
ſuppoſe, it ſhould be thitherwards, or elſe I know but 
little of Kingdoms. She, who knew very well the 
Curate's meaning, and was herſelf no babe, anſwered, 
jaying, Ves, Sir, my way lies towards that Kingdom. 
If it be to, (quoth the Curate,) you muft paſs through 
the village where I dwcll, and from thence direct your 
courſe towards Cartagena, where you may luckily em- 
bark yourſelves. And if you have a proſperous wind. 
and a quiet and calm Sca, you may come within the 
ſpace of nine years to the {ighr of the lake Meona, I 
mean Meolidas, which ſtands on this {ide of your high- 
neſs's Kingdom, ſome hundred days journey, or more. 
I take you to be deceived, good Sir, — ſte,) for 
It is not fully two years ſince I departed from thence, 
and truly I never almoſt had any fair weather ; and 
yet notwithſtanding I have arrived, and come to ſee 


that which I ſo much longed for, to wit, the preſence 


of the worthy Don Quixote of the Mancha, whoſe re- 
nown came to my notice as ſoon asI touched the earth of 
Spain with my foot, and moved me to ſearch for him, 
to commend myſelf to his courteſy, and commit 


the juſtice of my cauſe to the valour of his invincible 


arm. 

No more, ( quoth Don Quixote; ) J cannot abide to 
hear myſelf praiſed, for I am a ſworn enemy to all 
adulation. And although this be not ſuch, yet notwith- 
Sanding the like diſcourſes do offend my chaſte ears. 
What I can ſay to you, fair Princeſs, is, that whether I 
have valour, or not, that which 1 have, or have not, ſhall be 

| | employed 
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| employed in your ſervice, even to the very loſs of my 


life. And ſo omitting that till this time, let me intreat 
ood Maſter Licentiate, to tell me the occaſion which 
Fath brought: him here to theſe quarters ſo alone, with- 


out attendants, and ſo ſlightly attired, as it ſtrikes * 


me in no little admiration ? To this I will anſwer with 
brevity, (quoth the Curate:) You ſhall underſtand that 
MaſterNicolas the Barber, our very good friend, and myſelf, 
travelled towards Sevil, to recover certain ſums of mo- 
ney, which a kinſman of mine, who dwells this ma- 
The ſum js 
not a little one, for it ſurmounted ſeventy thouſand 
Rialsof eight, all of good weight; ſee, if it was not a rich 


| — And paſſing yeſterday thorough this way, we were 


et upon by four robbers, which diſpoiled us of a |, even 
to our very beards, and that in ſuch fort, as the Barber 
was forced to ſet on a counterfeit one; and this young 
man that goeth here with us (meaning Cardenio) was 
transformed by them anew. And the beſt of it is, 
that it is publickly bruited about this commarke, thar 
thoſe which ſurpriſed us, were galley-ſtaves, who were 


ſet at liberty, as it is reported, much about this ſame 


place, by ſo v-liant a Knight, as in diſpite of the com- 
miſſary and the guard he freed them all. And queſticn- 
leſs, he either was wood, or elſe as great a knave as 
themſelves, or ſome one that Wanted both ſoul and con- 
ſcience, ſeeing he let ſlip the wolves amidſt the ſheep, 
the fox amongſt the hens, and flies hard by honey, and 
did fruſtrate juſtice, rebel againſt his natural Lord and 
King ; for he did ſo by oppugning his juſt command- 
ments, and hath deprived the galeys of their feet, and 
ſet all the holy brotherhood in an uproar, which hath 
repoſed theſe many years paſt ; and finally, would do 
an act, by which he ſhould Joſe his ſoul, and yet not 
gain his body. Sancho had rehearſed to the Curate and 
Barber the adventure of the ſlaves, which his Lord had 
accompliſhed with ſuch glory ; and therefore the Curate 
did uſe this vehemency as he repeated it, to fee what 
Don Quixote would ſay or do, whole colour changed 
at every word, and durſt not confeſs that he was him- 
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ſelf, and the deliverer of that good people: And theſe 
(quoth the Curate) were they that have robbed us. And 
God of his infinite mercy pardon him who hindred 
their going to receive the puniſhment they had ſo well 
deſcryed. 


CHAP. III. 


Of many pleaſant Diſcourſes paſſed between Don 
Quixote, and thoſe of his Company, =” he 
bad abondoned the rigorons place of his Pe- 


nance. 


Carce had the Curate finiſhed his ſpeech thoroughly, 
when Sancho ſaid, By my faith, Maſter Licenciate, 
he that did that feat, was my Lord ; and that not for 
want of warning, for I told him before-hand, and ad- 
viied him, that he ſhould ſee well what he did, and that 
it was a ſin to deliver them, becauſe they were all ſent 
to the galkys for very great villianies they had played. 
You bottlehead, (replied Don Quixote, hearing him 
ſpeak.) it concerneth not Knights Errant to examine 
whether the affficted, and inchained, and oppreſſed, 
which they encounter by the way, be carried in that 
tathion, or are plunged in that diſtreſs, through their 
own default or diſgrace, but only are obliged to afliſt 
them as needy and oppreſſed, ſetting their eyes upon 
their pains, and not on their crimes. I met with a ro- 
{ary or beads of inſerted people, ſforrowful and unfortu- 
nate, and I did for them that which my religion exacts ; 
as for the reſt, let them verify it elſewhere ; and to 
whoſoever elle, the holy dignity and honourable perſon 
of Maſter Licenciate excepted, it ſhall ſeem evil, I fay, 
he knows but ſlightly what belongs to Chivalry ; and he 
lies like a whorefon, and a villain born: And this will 
I make him know with the broad ſide of my ſword. 
Theſe words he ſaid, ſettling himſelf in his ſtirrups, and 
addreſſing his morion (for the Barber's baſon, which he 
accounted to be Mamòrino his Helmet, he carried hang- 
ing at the pummel of his ſaddle, until he might have it 
| | repaired 


[ — 
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repaired of the crazings the galley-ſlave had wrought in 


it.) Dorotea, who was very d ſcieet and pieaſant, and 
that was, by this well acquainted with Don Quixote 's 


faulty humour, and ſaw all the reſt make à jeſt of 


him, Sancho Panca excepted, would allo ſhew her con- 
ceit to be as good as ſome others, and therefore ſaid un- 


E to him, Sir Knight, remember yourſelt of the boon you 


have promiſed unto me, whereunto conforming your- 
ſelf, you cannot intermeddle in any other adventure, be 
it ever ſo urgent. Therefore aſſwage your ſtomach, 
for if Maſter Licentiate had known, that the galley-ſlaves 
were delivered by your invincible arm, he would rather 
have -given unto himſelf three blows on the mouth, 
and allo bit his tongue thrice, than have ſpoken any 
word, whence might reſult your indignation. That 1 
dare ſware, ples. . the Curate, ) yea, and befides torn 


away one of my muſtaches. 


Madam, (faid Don Quixote, I will hold my peace, 
and ſuppreſs the juſt choler already inkindled in my 
breaſt, and will ride quietly and peaceably, until I have 
accompliſhed the thing I have promiſed : And I requeſt 
you, in recompence of this my good deſire, if it be not 
diſpleaſing to you, to tell me your grievance. and how 
many, which, and what the Perſons be, of whom 1 
muſt take due, ſufficient, and entire revenge. I will 
promptly perform your will herein, fad Dororea,) 
if it will not be irkſome to you to liſten to diſaſters. 
In no ſort, good Madam, (ſaid Don Quixote.) To 
which Dorotea anſwered thus, Be then attentive to my 
relation. Scarce had ſhe ſaid fo, when Cardenio and 
the Barber came by her ſide, defirous to hear how the 
diſcreet Dorotea would fain her tale; and the fame did 
Sancho, which was as much deceived in her perſon as 
his Lord, Don Quixote: And ſhe, after dreſſing her- 
{lf well in the ſaddle, bethought and provided Perſelk 
whilſt ſhe coughed and uſed other geſtures, and then 


began to ſpeak in this manner: 


Firſt of all, good Sirs, I would have you to note, that 
I am called ---And here ſhe ſtood ſuſpended a while, by 


reaſon ſhe had forgotten the name that the Curate had 
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given unto her; but he preſently occur'd to her ſuccour, 
underſtanding the cauſe, and ſaid, It is no wonder, great 
Lady, that you be troubled and ſtagger, whilſt you re- 
count your misfortunes, ſeeing it is the ordinary cuſtom 
of diſaſters, to deprive thoſe whom they torment, and 
diſtract their memory in ſuch ſort, as they cannot re- 
member themſelves, even oftheir own very names, as now 
it proves done in your highneſs, which __ itſelf, 
that you are called the Princeſs Micomicona, lawful in- 
heritrix of the Kingdom of Micomicon; and with this 
note, you may eaſily reduce into your doleful memory 
all that vrhich you ſhall pleaſe to rehearſe, 1 
It is very true, (quoth the Damſel ;) and from hence- 
forth, I think it will not be needful to prompt me any 
more; for J will arrive into a ſafe port, with the nar- * 
ration of my authentick hiſtory ; which is, That my 
father, who was called the wiſe Tinacrio, was very ex- 
pert in that which is called art magick; and he knew by 
his ſcience, that my mother, who was called Queen 
Xaramilla ſhould die before he deceaſed ; and that he 
ſhould alſo paſs from this life within a while after, and 
leave me an orphan : But he was wont to fay, how 
that did not afflict his mind fo much, as that he 
was very certain, that a huge Giant, Lord of a 
great ifland near unto my Kingdom, Pandafilando of 
the dusky ſight; becauſe, although, his eyes ſtand in their 
right places, yet do they ſtill look aſquint, which he 
doth to terrify the beholders: IT ſay, that my father 
knew that this Giant, when he ſhould hear of his 
death, would paſs with a main power into my land, 
and deprive me thereof, not leaving me the leaſt village, 
wherein I might hide my head. Yet might all this 
be excuſed, if I would marry with him ; but as he 
found out by his ſcience, he knew I would never con- 
deſcend thereunto, or incline mine afſection to ſo une- 
qual a marriage. And herein he ſaid nothing but truth; 
for it never paſſed once my thought, to eſpouſe that 
Giant, nor with an) other, were he ever ſo unreaſon- 
able, great, and mighty. My father likewiſe added 
then, That after his death, I ſhould ſee Pandafilando uſurp 
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my Kingdom; and that I ſhould in no wile ſtand to my 
defence, for that would prove my deſtruction; but lea- 
ving to him the Kingdom freely without troubles, if I 
meant to excuſe mine own death, and the total ruin of 
my good and loyal ſubjects, for it would be impoſſi- 
ble to defend myſelf from the deviliſh force of the 


| Giant, I ſhould preſently direct my courſe towards 


Spain, where I ſhould find a redreſs of my harms, b 
incountring with a Knight Errant, whoſe fame ſhould 
extend itſelf much about that time throughout that 
Kingdom, and his name ſhould be, if I forget not my- 
ſolf, Don Acote, or Don Gigote. 
Lady, you would ſay Don Quixote, (quoth Sancho 
Panca, or, as he is called by another name, The Knight 
of the ill-favoured face. You have reaſon, (replied Do- 
rotea.) He ſaid, moreover, that he ſhould be high df 
ſtature, have a withered face, and that on the right fide, 
a litt'e under the left ſhoulder, or thereabouts, he ſhould 
have a tawny ſpot with certain hairs like tc briſtles. 
Don Quuxote hearing this, (ſaid to his 'Squire,) hold my 
horſe here, ſon Sancho, and help me to take off mine 
apparel, for I will ſee whether I be the Knight of 
whom the wiſe King hath prophelied Why would 
you now put off your cloaths? (quoth Dorozea.) To ſee 


whether I have that ſoot which your father mention- 


ed, (anſwered Don Quixote.) You need not undo 


your apparel for that purpoſe, (ſaid Sancho, ) for I know 
already that you have a ſpot, with the tokens ſte named, 
on the very ridges of your back, and argues you to be 
a very ſtrong Man. That is ſufficient, (quoth Dorotea,) 
for we muit not look too near, or be over curious in 
our friend's affairs ; and whether it be on the ſhoulder, 
or ridge of the back, it imports but little; for the ſub- 
ſtance conſiſts only in having ſucha mark, and not where- 
ſoever it ſhall be, ſeeing all is one and the ſelf. ſame fleſh ; 
arid doubtleſs, my good father did aim well at all, and 
I likewiſe in commending myſelf to Don Quixote ; for 
ſurely he is the Man of whom my father ipoke, ſceing 
the ſigns of his face agree with thoſe of the great ro 


nown that is ſpread abroad of this Knight, not only in 
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Spain, but alſo in Æthiopia: For I had no ſooner land- 
ed in Oſuna, when 1 heard ſo many of his proweſles 


recounted, as my mind gave me preſently, that he was 
the Man in whoſe ſearch I travelled. But how did you 


land in Ofzeva, good Madam, (quoth Don Quixote, ) ſee- 


ing it is no {ea-town ? Marry, Sir, (quoth the Curate, 
anticipating Dorotea's anſwer,) the Princeſs would ſay, 
that after ſhe had landed in Malaga; but the firſt place 
wherein ſhe heard tidings of you, was at Oſuna. So-l 
would have ſaid. (quoth Dorotea.) And it may be very 
well, (quoth the Curate,) and Idefire your Majeſty to con- 
tinue your diſcourſe. There needs no farther continua- 
tion, (quoth Doyozea,) but that finally my fortune hath 
been ſo favourable in finding of Don Quixote, as I do 
already hold and account myſelf for Queen and Lady 
of all mine eſtate, ſeeing that he, of his wonted bounty 


and magnificence; hath promiſed me the boon, to ac- 


company me whereſoever I ſhall guide him, which 
ſhail be to none other place, than to ſet him before 


Pandaſilando of the ducky ſight, to the end you may ſlay 
| him, and reſtore me to thar which he hath fo wrong- 


fully uſurped : For all will ſucceed in the twinkling of 
an eye, as the wiſe TIinacrio my good father hath fore- 
told; who faid "moreover, and allo left it written in 
Chaldaical or Greek characters, (for I cannot read them.) 
that if the Knight of the prophecy, after having bchead- 
ed the Giant, would take me to wife, that I ſhould in 
no ſort refufe him, but inſtantly admitting him for my 
{rouſe, make him at once poſſeſſor of myſelf and my 
Kingdom. | 
What thinkeſt thou of this, friend Sancho ? (quoth 
Don Quixote then.) when he heard her ſay ſo: How 
likeft this point? Did not I tell thee thus much before? 
See now, whether we have not a Kingdom to com- 


mand, and a Queen whom we may marry ? I ſwear as 
much, (quoth Sarcho,) a pox on the knave that will not | 


marry as ſoon as Maſter Pandafilando his wind- pipes are 
cut. Mount then, and tee whether the Queen be ill, 
or no: I would to God all the fleas of my bed were 
turned to ſuch, And faying fo, he gave two 1 _ 
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friskles in the air, with very great ſigns of contentment, 
and preſently went to Dorotea, and taking her Mule by 
the bridle, he withheld it, and laying himſelf down on 
his knees before her, requeſted her very ſubmiſſively to 
give him her hands to kiſs them, in ſign that he recei- 
ved her for his Queen and Lady. Which of the be- 


holders could abſtane from laughter, perceiving the Ma- 


ſter's madneſs, and the ſervant's ſimplicity? To be brief, 
Dorotea muſt needs give them unto him, and promiſed 
to make him a great Lord in her Kingdom, when 
heaven became ſo propitious to her, as to let her once 
recover and poſſeſs it peaceably: And Sancho returned 
her thanks, with ſuch words as made them all laugh 
ane w. | | 
This is my hiſtory, nobleSirs, (quoth Dorotea, ) where- 
of only reſts untold, that none of all the train which 1 


brought out of my Kingdom to attend on me, is now 


extant, but this well-bcarded Squire; for all of them 
were drowned in a great ſtorm that overtook us in the 
very fight of the harbour, whence he and I eſcaped, 


and came to land by the help of two planks, on which 


we laid hold, almoſt by miracle; as alſo the whole diſ- 
courſe and myftery of my life ſeems none other but a 
miracle, as you might have noted : And if in any part 
of the relation I have exceeded, or not obſerved a due 
decorum, you muſt impute it to that which Maſter Li- 
centiate ſaid to the firſt of my hiſtory, that continual 
pains and afflictions of mind deprives them that ſuffer 
the like of their memory. That ſhall net hinder me, 
O high and valorous Lady! (quorh Don Quixote, ) from 
enduring as many as I ſhall ſuffer in your ſervice, be 
they ever ſo great or difficult. And therefore, I do 
anew ratify and confirm the promiſe I have made, and 
do {wear to go with you to the end of the world, un- 
til I find out your fierce enemy, whoſe proud head 1 
mean to ſlice off, by the help of God, and my valorous 
arm, with the edge of this (I will not fay a good) 
ſword, thanks be to Gines of Paſſumonte. which took 
away mine own. (This he ſaid murmuring to himſelf, 
and then proſecuted, faying,) And after I have cut it -_ 
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and left you peaceably in the poſſeſſion of your ſtate, : 
it ſhall reſt in your own will to diſpoſe of your perſon | 


as you like beſt. For as long as I have my memory 
poſſeſſed, and my will captived, and my underſtanding 
yielded to her, I will ſay no more, it is not poſſible 


that ever I may induce myſelf to marry any other, al- 


though ſhe were a Phœnix. | 
That which Don Quixote had faid laſt of all, of not 


marrying, diſliked Sancho ſo much, as lifting his voice | 


with great anger, (he faid,) I vow and {wear by myſelf, 


that you are not in your right wits, Sir Don Quixote; 
for how it is poſſible, that yon can call the mat- | 
ter of contracting ſo high a Princeſs as this is in doubt? 
Do you think that Fortune willofter you at every corner's i 


end the like hap of this which is now proffered ? Is 
my Lady Dulcinea, perhaps, more beautiful? No cer- 
tainly, nor half ſo fair: Nay, I am rather about to ſay, 
that ſhe comes not to her ſhoe that is here preſent. 


In an ill hour ſhall I arrive to poſſeſs that unfortunate | 


Farldom which I expect, if you £0 thus ſeeking for 
muſhrubs in the bottom of the 


that Kingdom comes into your hands; and being a King, 
make me preſently a Marquis, or Admiral, an inſtant!) 
after, let the Devil take all if he pleaſeth. Don Quixote, 


who heard ſuch blaſphemies ſpoken againſt his La- 


dy Dulcinea, could not bear them any longer; and there- 
fore lifting up his javeline, without ſpeaking any word 
to Sancho, gave him therewithal two ſuch blows, as 
he overthrew him to the eatth; and had not Doroten 
cried to him, to hold his hand, he had doubtleſly ſlain 
him m the place.  } 

Thinkeſt thou (quoth he, after a while) baſe Peaſant, 
that 1 ſhail have always leaſure and diſpoſition to thruft 
my hand into my pouch, and that there be nothing elſe 
but thou ſtil] erring, and I pardoning ? And doſt not 


thou think of it (excommunicated Raſcal) for certainly 


thou art excommunicated, ſeeing thou haſt talked ſo 
broadly of the peerleſs Dalcinea ? And doeſt not thou 
know, bale ſlave, vagabond, that if it were not for 

| the 
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the valour ſhe infuſeth into mine arm, that I ſhould not 


have ſufficient forces to killa fea? Say, ſcoffer, with the 
viper's tongue, who doſt thou think hath gained this 


3 Kingdom, and cut the head off this Giant, and made 


thee a Marquis, (for I give all this for done already, and 
for a matter ended and judged,) but the worths and 
valour of Dulcinea, uſing mine arm as the inſtrument of 
her act? She fights under my perſon, and overcomes in 


me; and I live and breath in her, and from her I hold 


my life and being. O whoreſon villain! how ungrateful 
art thou, that ſeeſt thyſelf exalted out from the duſt of 
the earth, to be a Nobleman, and yet doſt repay fo 
great a benefit, with detracting the perſon that beſtow- 
ed it on thee! | 
Sancho was not ſo ſore hurt, but that he could hear 
all his Maſter's reaſons very well: Wherefore ariſing 
ſomewhat haſtily, he ran behind Dorotea her palfray, 
and from thence faid to his Lord, tell me, Sir, if you 
be not determined to marry with this Princeſs, it is 
moſt clear that the Kingdom ſhall not be yours ; and if 
it be not, what favours can you be able to do to me? It 
is of this that I complain me: Marcy yourſelf one for 


one with this Princeſs, now that we have her here, as 


it were, rained to us down from heaven, and you may 
after turn to my Lady Dalcinea, for I think there be 
Kings in the world, that keeps lemons. As for beau- 
ty, I will not intermeddle; for if I muſt fay the truth, 


each of both is very fair, although I have never ſeen 


the Lady Dulcinea. How ! haſt thou not ſeen her, 
blaſphemous traytor ? (quoth Don Quixote) as if thou 
didſt but even now bring me a meſſage from her. 1 
fay (quoth Sancho) J have not ſcen her ſo leiſurely, as 1 
might per icularly note her beauty and good parts one 
by one, but yet in a clap as I ſaw them, they liked 
me very well. I do excuſe thee now, (ſaid Non, Quiæoteʒ) 
and pardon me the diſpleaſure which I have given 
unto thee, for the firſt motions are not in our hands. 
I ſee that well, (quoth Sancho, and that is the reaſon 
why talk is in me of one of thoſe firſt motions. And 
I cannot omit to ſpeak once, at kaſt, that which comes 

| | o 
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to my tongue. For all that, Sancho, (replied Don 
Duixore,) ſee well what thou ſpeakeſt, for the earthen | 


pitcher goes ſo oft to the water I will ſay no more. 


Well then, (anſwered Sancho,) God is in heaven, who | 
ſeeth all theſe guiles, and ſhall be one day judge of 
him that fins moſt, of me in not ſpeaking well, or of | 


you by not doing well. Let there be no more, (quoth 
Dorotea;) but run, Sancho, and kiſs your Lord's hand, 
and ask him forgivenets, and from henceforth take more 
heed how you praiſe or diſpraiſe any body, and ſpeak 


no ill of that Lady N whom 1 do not know other- 

rvice; and have confidence in 
God, for thou ſhalt not want a Lordſhip, wherein thou 
mayſt live like a King. Sancho went with his head 


wiſe than to do her ſe 


hanging downward, and demanded his Lord's hand, 
which he gave unto him with a grave ccuntenance, and 
after he had kiſſed it, he gave him his bleſſing, and ſaid 
to him, that he had ſomewhat to fay unto him, and 


therefore bid him to come ſomewhat forward that he 
might ſpeak unto him. Sancho obeyed, and both of 
them going a little aſide, Don Quixote ſaid unto him, 
J have not had leiſure after thy coming, to demand of 
thee in particular, concerning the embaſlage that thou car- 
ricdſt, and the anſwer that thou broughteſt back; and | 


therefore now fortune lends us ſome opportunity and 
leiſure, do not deny me the happineſs which thou mayſt 
give me by thy good news. 


Demand what. you pleaſe, (quoth Sancho,) and I will | 


anſwer you; and I requeſt you, good my Lord, that 
you be not from hencetorth fo wrathful, Why doit 
thou ſay ſo, Sancho? (quoth Don Quixote.) I ſay it, 
(replied Sancho,) becauſe that theſe blows which 
you beſtowed now, were rather given in revenge of 
the diſſention which the devil ſtirred between us two 


the other night, than for any thing I faid againſt my 
Lady Dwlcinea, whom I do honour and reverence as a 
relick, although ſhe be none, only becauſe ſhe is yours. 
J pray thee, good Sancho, (ſaid Don Quixote, fall not 


again into thoſe diſcourſes, for they offend me. I did 


pardon thee then, and thou knoweſt that a new offence | 


wuſt have a new penance, As 
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| "Don As they talked thus, they eſpied a gallant _— to- 


arthen | wards them, riding on an Aſs: And when he drew 
more. near, he ſeemed to be an Ægyptian: But Sancho Panca, 
„ Who who, whenever he met any Aſles, followed them with his 
ge of eyes and his heart, as one that thought ſtil} on his own, had 
or of | ſcarce eyed him, when he knew that it was Gines of 
/quoth ¶ Paſſa monte, and by the look of the Ægyptian, found out 
hand, the fleece of his Aſs, as in truth it was; tor Gines came ri- 
» more ding on his grey Aſs; who to the end that he might not 

ſpeak ¶ be known, and aiſo have commodity to ſell his beaſt, attir'd 


other- Yhimſeclflikean Ægyptian, whoſe language and many others 
nce in ¶ he could ſpeak as well as if they were his mother tongue. 
n thou ¶ Sancho ſa him, and knew him; and ſcarce had he ſeen and 
; head taken notice of him, when he cryed out aloud, Ah, thief! 
hand, {I Gineſillo, leave my goods behind thee, ſet my ife loole , and 
e, and do not intermeddle with my caſe! Leave my Afs, leave 
id ſaid my comfort! Fly villain ! Abſent thy ſelf, thief, and abandon 
2, and that which is none of thine! He necded not to have 
hat he uſed fo many words and frumps, for G ines leaped down 
2th of at the very firſt, and beginning a trot that ſeemed rather 
> him, ¶ to be a gallop, he abſented him ſelf, and fled far enough 
ind of FFtrom them in a moment. Sancte vent then to his 
Ju car- As, and embracing him, faid, How haſt thou done hi- 
- ; and Itherto, my darling, and treaſure, grey Afs of mine eyes. 
ty and and my deareſt companion? and with that ſtroked and 
mayſt MWkifed him as it were a reaſonable creature. The Aſs 
held his peace, and permitted Sancho to kiſs and cheriſh 
I will him, without anſwering a word. All the reſt arrived, 
, that Hand congratulated with Sancho for the finding of his Aſs, 
doſt but chiefly Don Quixote, who faid unto him, that not- 
ſay it, N withſtanding that he found his Aſs, yet would not he 
xhich therefore annul his warrant for the three Colts; for 
ge of which Sancho returned him very great thanks. 
$ two Whilſt they two travelled rogether diſcourſing thus, 
t my the Curate faid ro Dorotea, that ſhe had very diſereetly 
e as a diſcharged herfelf, as well in the hiſtory, as in her bre- 
yours. vity and imitation thereof, to the phraſe and conceits 
Il not {of books of Knighthood, She anſwered, that ſhe did of- 


] did Mtentimes read books of that ſubject, but that ſhe knew 


Fence not where the Provinces lay, nor ſea- ports; and there- 
As | WW 
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fore did only fay at random, that ſhe had landed in 


Ofuna. I knew it was ſo, (quoth the Curate, ) and there- 5 


fore I ſaid what you heard, wherewithal the matter 
was ſoldered. But is it not a marvellous thing to ſee 
with what facility the unfortunate Gentleman believes all 
theſe inventions and lies, only becauſe they bear the ſtile 
and manner of the follies laid down in his books? It is, 
(quoth Cardenio,) and that ſo rare and beyond all conceit, 


as I believe, it the like were to be invented, ſcarce could 7 : 


the ſharpeſt wits deviſe ſuch another. 


There is yet, (quoth the Curate,) as marvellous a mat. 
ter as that: For leaving apart the fimp.icities which 


this good Gentleman ſpeaks concerning his frenzy, if 
you will commune with him of any other ſubject what - 


ſoever, he will diſcourſe on it with an excellent method, 


and ſhew himſelf to havea clear and pleaſing underſtanding. 


So that, if he be not touched by matters of Chivalry, 
there is no Man but will deem him to be of a ſound | 


and excellent judgment, 


Don Quixote on the other fide proſecuted his con- 


verſing with the Squire, whilſt the others talked to- 


gether ; and iid to Sancho, Let us two, friend Panca, 
forget old injuries, and ſay unto me now, without any | 


rancour or anger, where, how, and when didſt thou 
find my Lady Dulcinea? What did ſhe when thou 


canieſt ? What ſaidſt thou to her? What anſwered ſhe ? 
Wh:t countenance ſhewed ſhe as ſhe read my letter ? 
And who writ it out fairly for thee ? And every other 
thing that thou ſhall think worthy of notice in this affair 
to be demanded or anſwered, without either addition 
or lying, or ſoothing adulation ? And on the other fide | 
do not abreviate it, leaſt thou ſhouldeſt defraud me there- Þ 
by of expected delight. Sir, ( anſwered Sancho, ) if 1 
muſt fay the truth, non= copied out the letter for me, | 


for I carried no letter at all. 


Thou ſayeſt true, (quoth Don Quixote, for I found 
the tablets, wherein it was written, with myſelf, two 
days after thy departure, which did grieve me exceeding- |: 
ly, becauſe I knew not what thou would do, when | 
thou didſt perceive the want of the letter, and I 3 3 

| made 
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made full account, that thou wouldeſt return again from 
the place where thou fhouldſt firſt miſs it. I had done 
Wo, (quoth Sancho,) if I had not borne it away in my me- 
Emory, when you read it to me, in ſuch ſort, as I ſaid 
St to a clerk of a veſtry, who did cop it out of my 

a 


ed in 
here- 
natter 
to ſee 
7es all 


e ſtile underſtanding ſo point by point, as he ſaid that he never, 
It is, In all the days of his life, although he had read many a 
nceit, Metter of excommunication, read or ſeen fo fine a letter 


could s it was. And doſt thou hold it yet in memory 
Pancho? quoth Don Quixote. | 
No, Sir, (ſaid Sancho;) for after J gave it, ſeeing it 


mat- 

vhich erved for none other purpoſe, I did willingly forget it. 
y, if nd if I remember any thing, it is that of the moulay, 
xhat- I would ſay ſovereign Lady; and the end, Yours, until 
thod, eat, the Knight of the ill-favomed face; and I put be- 
ding, cen theſe two things in the letter three hundred Souls, 
valry, and Lives, and Swe et- eyes. 

(ound va 
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con- A Of the pleaſant 1 continued between Don 
x to- Quixote, aud his Squire Sancho Panca, with 
= 4, other adventures. 

t any 8 CIP * 

Ty | LL this liketh me well, (ſaid Don Quixote, ) there- 


thou | 


fore ſay on: Thou arrivedſt; and what was that 
ſhe > Queen of beauty doing then? I dare ſay that thou foundeſt 
tter ? her threading of pearls, or embroidering ſome curious 
other device with Venice gold for me her captive Knight. 


affair No that I did not, (quoth Sancbo,) but winnowing two 

lition [Þuſhels of wheat in the yard of her houſe. 

r ſide Why then (ſaid Don Quixote) thou mayeft make ac- 

there. count that each corn of that wheat was a grain of 

) if 1 pearl, ſeeing they were touched by her delicate hand. 

r me, And friend, didſt thou note well what the Wheat was, 
whether of the beſt, or ordinary? It was not but red 


Found (laid Sancho.) Well then I aſſure thee, (anſwered Don 


two Quixote,) that being ſifted by her hand, it muſt needs 
ding- make very fair bread, and white. But paſs forward: 


when When thou didſt deliver my letter, did ſhe kiſs it? Did 


ways] ſhe ſet it on her head? Did ſhe uſe any ceremony wor- 
made pr thy 
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thy of ſuch aletter? Or what did ſhe? When I went to 
give it unto her, (ſaid Sancho,” ſhe was holding up of 
er arms with a good quantity of wheat that ſhe had 
in her ſieve, and therefore {aid unto me, friend, lay down 
that letter there on the ſack, for I cannot read it until 
F have winnowed all that is here. O diſcreet, Lady! 
(quoth Non Quixote, ) ſhe ſurely did that, becauſe ſhe 
might read it at leiſure, and recreate herſelf therewithal, 
Forward Sancho; And as long as ſhe was thus bullied, 


what diſcourſes paſſed ſhe with thee ? What did ſhe 
demand of thee concerning me? And thou, what did(tÞ 


thou anſwer ? Say all, good Sancho, ſay all; recount to 
me every particularity, and let not the leaſt immunity 
remain in the ink-horn. 


She demanded nothing of me, (quoth Sancho ;) but II 


recounted unto her the ſtate I had left you in for her 
fake, doing of penance, all naked from the girdle up- 
ward among theſe rocks like a brute beaſt, ſleeping on 
the ground, and eating your bread without tablc-clothes, 
and that you never combed your beard, but was weer. 
ing and curſing your fortune. There thou ſajdſt ill 
{quoth Don .©wixore,) for I do not curſe my fortune, 
but rather bleis it, and will bleſs it as long as I ſhall live, 


ſeeing it hath made me worthy to merit the love of {oi 


high a Lady as Dulcinea of Toboſo. She is in good 
faith ſo high, (anſwered Sancho,) as ſhe ſurpafſeth me al. 


moſt by a whole Cubit. Why how now, Sancho, (ſaid the 


Enight,) haſt thou meaſured thyſelf with her? I did mea- 
ſure myſelf with her in this manner, (replied Sancho ;) that 
coming over to help her to lift up a fack of wheat on 
an Aſs, we joined ſonear, as I well perceived that ſhe was 
more than a great ſpan higher than myſelf. That is true 
(quoth Don Qxixote; ) but thinkeſt thou not the talneſs 
of her extended ſtature is adorned with a thouſand mil- 
lions of graces and indowments of the foul ? But San 
cho, thou canſt not deny me one thing; When thou 
didſt thus approach her, didſt thou not feel a moſt odo- 
r'ferous ſmell, an aromatical flagrancy, I cannot 
tell what, ſo pleaſing, as I know not how to term it 
I fay, ſuch a ſcent, as if thou wert in ſome curious 
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ſifted her corn, and ſent it to the mill; 
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Perfumer's ſhop? That which I know, (quoth Sancho, 
is, that I felt a little unſavoury ſcent, ſomewhat ram- 
miſh and man-like ; and I think the reaſon was, becauſe 
ſhe had ſweat a little, doing of that exerciſe. It was 
not ſo, (quoth Don Quixote, but either thou hadſt the 
murrh, or elſe didſt ſmell thyſelf; for I know ver 
well how that roſe among thorns doth ſcent, that lil- 
ly of the field, and that choſen amber. It may well be 
(ſaid Sancho,) as you have faid ; for I have had many 
times ſuch a ſmell, as methought the Lady Dulcinea 


had then; and though ſhe ſmelled to, it were no mar- 


vel, for one devil is like another. | 

And well (quoth Don Quixote) ſee here, ſhe hath 
what did ſhe 
after ſhe had read the letter? The letter! (ſaid Sancho,) 
ſhe read it not, for ſhe ſaid ſhe could neither read nor 
write, and therefore ſhe tore it into ſmall pieces, and 


would have no Man to read it, leaſt thoſe of the village 


ſhould know her ſecrets, and ſay, that what I had told 


ber by word of mouth of your love and extraordinary 


ance, which you remained doing for her ſake, 
was ſufficient, And finally ſhe concluded, commanding 


me to fay unto you, that ſhe had her commended unto 


you, and that ſhe remained with greater deſire to ſee 
you, than to write unto you; and therefore ſhe requeſt- 
ed and willed you, as you tender'd her affection, that 


ſhrubby groves, leave off your frenzy, and take preſently 
the way of Toboſo, if ſome matter of greater Importance did 
not occur, for ſhe had very great deſire to ſee and talk 
with you. She laughed heartily when I told her that 
you named yourſelf the Knight of the ill-favoured face. 
I demanded of her, whether the beaten Biſcaine came 
there? And ſhe anſwered that he did; and affirmed withal, 
that he was a very honeſt Man. I asked alſo for the 
galley- ſlaves, but ſhe told me, that ſhe had ſeen none 

of them as yet. | 
All goes well till this, (faid Don Quixote; but tell 
me, I pray thee, what jewel did ſhe beſtow on thee at 
thy departure, for reward of the news thou carriedſt 
unto 
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unto her of me? for it is an uſual and antient cuſtom amor 


thanks of their welcome neues. 


times paſt, for I think the manner of this our age, i, 


had none then about her; But it is not loſt, that comes i 


and haſt come back again in the air, for thou haſt bee 
away but a little more than three days, Toboſo bein 
more then thirty thouland leagues from hence: Auf 
therefore I do believe that the wiſe. Inchanter, whi 
takes care of mine affairs, and is my friend (for there i 
ſuch a one of force, and there muſt be, under pain that! 


py _ —— * 48 CY 


Knightsand LadicsErrant, to beſtow on *Squires, Damſch 
or Dwarfs, which bring them any good tidings of the 
Ladies or Servants, ſome rich jewel, as a reward and 
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It may well be, (quoth Sancho,) and 1 hold it for 


2 5 
8 


very laudable cuſtom ; but I think it was only uſed uf 


only to give a yrs of bread and cheeſe; for this wif 
all that my Lady Dulcinea beſtowed on me, and tha, 
over the yard-wall, when I took my leave wi 
her; and in ſign thereof (welfare all good tokens ) thi 
cheeſe was made of ſheep's milk. She is marvellous i 
beral, (quoth Don Quixote; ) and if ſhe gave thee not i 


2 
> 


jewel of gold, it was, without doubt, becauſe fi 


laſt. I will fee her, and then all things ſhall be amend 
ed. Knoweſt thou, Sancho, whereat I wonder? It is 8 
this ſudden return, for it ſeems to me thou waſt gon 


elſe ſhould not be a good K night Errant, ) I fay, I verily thin 
that wiſe Man helped thee to trample unawares of thy {cli 


for there are wiſe Men of that condition, which will tal v 
"A 8 2a Errant ſleeping in his bed, and without know 2 
ledge how or in what manner, he will wake the nel © 
day a thouſand leagues from that place where he f "| 
aſleep. And were it not for this, Knights Errant coul B 
not ſuccour one another in their molt dangerous ex if 
ents, as they do now at every ſtep. For it oft-tinM © 
efals, that a Knight is fighting in the mountains ol ” 
Armenia with ſome deviliſh Fauno, ſome dreadtul 1: K 
dow, or fierce Knight, where he is like to have ti d 

- worſt ; and in this point of death, when he leaſt ei“ 
. pects it, there appears there on the top of a cloud, ridin! g 


in a chariot of fire, another Knight his friend, who was bu 
ere 
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even then in England, and helps him, and delivers him 
from death, and returns again that night to his own 
lodging. where he ſups with a very good appetite ; and 
yet for all that, is there wont to be two or three thou- 
{ind leagues from the one to the other country. All 


N which is compaſſed by the induſtry and wiſdom of 


thoſe skilful Enchanters, that take care of the ſaid va- 


lorous Knights. | 


So that, friend Sancho, I am not hard of belief in gi- 
ving thee credit, that thou haſt gone and returned in ſo 
ſhort a time from this place to Toboſo, ſeeing, as I have 
ſaid, ſome wiſe Man, my friend, hath (belike) tranſpor- 
ted thee thither by ſtealth, and unaware of thyſelf. I 
eaſily think it, (replied Sancho,) for Rozinante travelled 


in good faith as luſtily, as if he were an 8 Aſs 


with quickſilver in his ears. And thinkeſt thou not, 
(quoth Don Quixote,) that he had not quickſilver in 
his ears? yes, and a legion of devils alſo to help it, who 
are folk that do — make others go as much as 
they liſt without any wearineſs? | 

But leaving all this apart, what is thine opinion that 
I ſhould do now, concerning my Lady's commandment 
to go and fee her? for although I know that I am bound 
to obey her beheſts, yet do I find myſelt diſabled at 
this time to accompliſh them, by reaſon of the grant 
I have made to the Princeſs that comes with us, and 
the law of arms doth compel me to accompliſh my 
word, rather than my will; on the one ſide J am aſ- 
faulted and urge] by a deſire to go and ſee my Lady; 
on the other, my promiſed faith; and the glory that 1 
ſhall win in this enterprize, doth incite and call me away. 
But that which J reſolve to do, is to travel with all 
ipeed, that T may quickly arrive to the place where that 
Grant 1s, and will cut off his head at my coming ; and 
when I have peaceably inſtalled the Princeſs in her 


Kingdom, will preſently return to ſee the light that 


doth lighten my ſenſes ; to whom I will yield ſuch for- 
cible reaſons of my ſo long abſence, as ſhe ſha!l eaſily 
condeſcend to excuſe my ſtay, feeing all doth redound 
to her glory and fame : For all that I have gained; do 

| | | win 
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win, or ſhall hereafter atchieve by force of arms in thi 
life, proceeds wholly from the gracious favour ſte 
pleaſeth to beſtow upon me, and my being hers. | 
O God! quoth Sancho, I perceive that you are grenth ; 
diſeaſed in the pate. I pray you, Sir, tell me whethef 
you mean to go this 0g voyage for nought, and le 
lip and loſe ſo rich and ſo noble a preferment as this 
whing the dowry is a Kingdom, which is in good faith 
as J have heard ſay, twenty thouſand leagues in com. 
paſs, and moſt plentifully ſtored with all things neccſ:# 


ry for the ſuſtaining of human life; and that it is great 
than Portugal and Caſtile joined together. Peace, fo: 
God's love, and bluſh at your own words, and take mj | 
counſel, and marry 13 in the firſt village that hat; 
a pariſh-prieſt; and if you will not do it there, cal j 
you Wiſh a better commodity then to have our owiſi 
Maſter Licenciate, who will do it moſt exceliently ? And 
note that I am old enough to give counſel, and that. 
this which I now deliver is as fit for you, as if i i 
were expreſly caſt for you in a mould. For a Sparrouſ j 
in the fiſt, is worth more then a flying Bittour. |; 
For he that can have good, and evil doth chooſe, | , 
For ill that betides him, muſt not patience looſe. t 
Why Sancho, (quoth Don Quixote,) if thou giveſt mt O 
counſel to marry, to the end I may become a King a { 
ter I have ſlain the Giant, and have commodity there in 
by to promote thee, and give thee what I have pro. 
miſed, I let thee to underſtand, that I may do all thy v. 
moſt ealily without marrying myſelf. For before lll 
enter into the battle I will make this condition, Tha an 
when I come away victor, although I marry not th th 
' Princeſs, yet ſhall a part of the Kingdom be at my di R 
poſition, to beſlow upon whom I pleaſe: and when ſh. 
receive it, upon whom wouldſt thou have me beſtow hi 
it but on thyſelf ? That is manifeſt, ſaid Sancho; but! by 
pray you, Sir, have care to chuſe that part you would m 
reſerve towards the ſea fide, to the end, that if the living ab! 
do not pleaſe me, I may embark my black vaſſals, an De 


mak 


HINGE 
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in this make the benefit of them which I have ſaid. And 
ur fi: likewiſe I pray you not to trouble your mind, thinking 
S to go and ſee my Lady Dulcinea at this time, but tra- 
den vel towards the place where the Giant is, and kill him, 
yhethet and conclude that buſineſs firſt: For I ſware unto you, 


and le that I am of opinion it will prove an adventure of very 
s this great honour and profit. I aſſure thee, Sancho, quoth 
d faith Don Quixote, thou art in the right, and I will follow 
n com thy counſel in rather going firſt with the Princeſs, than 
ꝛeceſſa to viſit Dulcinea. And I warn thee not to ſpeak a 
greateſi word to any body, no, not to thoſe that ride with us, of 
ce, fall that which we have here ſpoken and diſcourſed together: 
ake mY For ſince Dulcinea is ſo wary and ſecret, as ſhe would 
hat hati not have her thoughts diſcovered, it is no reaſon, that 
re, call either by myſelf or any other ſhould detect them. 

ur ow If that be fo, quoth Sancho, why then do you ſend 
y? And all thoſe which you vanquiſh by virtue of your arm, 
nd tha to preſent themſelves to my Lady Dulcinea, ſeeing this 
as if i is as good as ſubſignation of your hands writing, that 


parrot 


you wiſh her well, and are enamoured on her? and ſee- 
ing that thoſe which go to her, muſt forcibly lay them 
| down on their knees before her preſence, and ſay that 
; thoughts of you both be hidden and concealed ? Oh! how 
great a fool art thou, and how fimple ? quoth Don 


iveſt mi Quixote. Doſt not thou perceive, Sancho, how all this re- 


Ling af fultsto her greater glory? For thou oughteſt to wit, that 
y there in our Knightly proceedings, it is great honour, that one 
ave pro Lady alone have many Knight Errants for her Servitors, 
all tha without extending their thoughts any further than to 
** ſerve her, only for her high worths, without attending 
n, | 


any other reward of their many and good delires, than 
that ſhe will deign to accept them as her ſervants and 
Knights. I have heard preach, ſaid Sancho, that Men 
ſhould love our Saviour with that kind of love, only for 


not th 
my di. 
When! 


beſtouf his own ſake, without being moved thereunto, eicher 
03 but | by the hope of glory, or the tear of pain; although, tor 
U woul my part, I would love and ſerve him for what he 4: 
he living abſe to do. The Devil take thee for a Clown, quot: 


ſſals, and 


4 Don Quixote, how ſharp and pertinently doſt tho 
m 


9 D | ſpeak 


they come from you to do her homage, how then can the 
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ſpeak now and then, able to make a Man imagine that 
thou haſt ſtudied ? Now, by mine honeſty, quoth Saz- 
cho, I can neither read nor write. 

Maſter Nicholas perceiving them drowned thus 
in their diſcourſes, cried out to them to ſtay, and 
drink of a little Fountain that was by the way. Don 
Luixotereſted, toSancho's very great contentment, who 
was already tired with telling him ſo many lies, and 
was afraid his Maſter would entrap him in his own 
words. For although he knew Dulcinea to be of Jo- 
boo, yet had he never ſeen her in his life. And Cardenio 
had by this time put on the apparel Dorotea wore when 
they found her in the Mountains, which though 
they were not very good, yet exceeded with great ad- 
vantage thoſe which he had himſelf before. And alighting 
ard by the Fountain, they ſitisfied with the proviſion 
the Curate had brought with him from the Inn, altho' 
it were but little, the great hunger that preſſed them. 
And whilſt they took their caſe there, a certain young 
rippling that travelled, paſſed by, who looking very ear- 
neſtly on all thoſe which fat about the fountain, he 
ran preſently after to Don Quixote, and embiacing his 
legs, he ſaid, weeping downright, O my Lord, do not 
you know me? look upon me, for Lam the youth, Andrew, 
whom you unlooſed from the Oak whereuntol was tied. 
Don Quixote preſently knew him; and taking him by the 
hands, he turned to thoſe that were preſent, and ſaid, 
Becauſe you may ſee of how great importance it is that 
there be Knights Errant in the world, to undo wrongs 
and injuries that are committed in it by the inſolent 
and bad Men which live therein, you ſhall wit that a 
few days paſt, as J rode thorough a wood, I heard cer- 
tain lamentable ichrieks and cries, as of ome needtul and 


aſRicted perſon : I forthwith occur'd, born away by my 


profeſſion towards the place from vyhence the lamentable 
voice ſounded, and I found tied zo an oaken tree, this 
boy whom you ſee here in our preſence ; for which ! 
am marvellous glad, becauſe it I ſhall not ſay the truth, 
he may check me: 1 ſay that he was tied to the Oak 
ſtark naked trem the middle upward, and a certain 

| clown 
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at Wa down was opening his fleſh with cruel blows that he 


ge him with the reigns of a bridle ; which clown, as 

| after underſtood, was his Maſter. And ſo, as ſoon 
4 as I law him, I demanded the cauſe of thoſe cruel 
| ſtripes. The rude fellow anſwered, that he beat him be- 
n cauſe he was his ſervant, and that certain negligencies of his 


3 E proceeded rather from being a Thief, than of ſimplicity. 
| To which this child anſwered, Sir, he wips me for no 
5 other cauſe, but by reaſon that I demand my wages of 
„him. His Maſter replied, I know not now what 
K ſpeeches and excuſes, the which although I heard, yet 
2 WE were they not by me admitted. In reſolution, I cauſed 
h bim to be looted, and took the clown's oath, that he 

would take him home, and pay him there his wages, 
8 one Rial upon another, ay, and thoſe alſo perfumed. Is 
* it not true, ſon Andrew? Didſt not thou note with 
what a domineering countenance I commanded it, and 


| with what humility he promiſed to accomplith all that 
8 impoſed, commanded, and delired ? Anſwer me; be 
bot aſhamed, nor ſtagger at all, but tell what paſſed to 
Ee 3 — » _—_ 

| | theſe Gentlemen, to the end it may be manifeſtly ſeen 
J how neceſlay it is, as 1 have ſaid, to have Knights 
e Errant up and down the highways. | 

" All that which you have ſaid, quoth the boy, is very 
n true; but the end of the matter ſucceeded altogether 


contrary to that which you imagined. How contrary ? 
. _=_ Don Ouixote. Why hath not the peaſant paid 
t 


| KK. A 
ce? He not only hath not paid me, anſwered the boy, 


| but rather as ſoon as you were paſſed the wood, and 
that we remained both alone, he turned again and tied 
me ro the fame Tree, and gave me afreſh ſo many 
F blows, as Iremained another St. Bartholomew, all flayed: 
And at every blow he ſaid ſome jeſt or other in deriſion 
of you; ſo that if l had nor felt the pain of the ſtripes 10 
much as I did, I could have found in my very heart to have 
laughed heartily. In fine, he left me in ſuch pitiful caſe, 
as I have been ever ſince curing myſelf in an Hoſpital 
of the Evil which the wicked peaſint did then unto 
me. And you are in the fwulr of all rhis ; for it you 
kad ridden on your way. and rot comet to the place 
5 22 | lee 
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not deal with any other adventure, according to his 
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where you werenot ſought for, nor intermeddled your me 
{elf in other Mens affairs, perhaps my Maſter had con- a 
tented himſelf with giving me a dozen or two of and 
ſtrokes, and would preſently after have looſed me, and all « 
ayed me my wages. But hy reaſon you diſhonoured pro 
Fin ſo much without cauſe, and ſaid to him ſo many me 
villanies, his choler was enflamed ;- and ſeeing he coud  « 
not revenge it on you, finding bimſelf alone, he disbur- che 
dened the ſhower on me ſo heavily, as I greatly fear ah 


that I ſhall never again be my own Man. The hurt 
conſiſted in my departure, (quoth Don Quixote, ) for! 
{ould not have gone from thence, until I had ſeen thee 
paid. For I might have very well known by many 
experiences, that there is no clown that will keep his 
word, if he ſee the keeping of it can turn any way 
to his damage. But yet, Andrew, thou doſt remem. 
ber how I {wore that if he paid thee not, I would re- 
turn and ſeek him out, and likewiſe find him, altho' 
he conveyed himſelf into a Whale's belly. That's true, 
quoth Andrew, but all avails not. Thou ſhalt ſee whe- 
ther it avails, or no, preſently, quoth Don Quixote; and 
ſaying ſo, got up very haſtily, and commanded Sancho 
to bridle Rozinante, who was feeding whilſt they did 
eat. Dorotea demanded of him what he meant to do? 
Fe anſwered, that he would go and find out the villain, 
and puniſh him for uſing ſuch bad proceedings, and 
cauſe Andrew to be paid the laſt Denier, in deſpite of as 
many peaſants as lived in the world. To which ile 
an{wered, entreating him to remember that he cou 


promile, until her's was atchieved: And ſeeing that he 
izim(elf knew 1t to be true better than any other, that 
he ſhould pacify himſelf, until his return from her 

Kingdom. | 
You have reaſon, . ſaid Don Quixote; and therefore 
£:d+ew muſt have patience per force, until my return, (as 
you hare ſaid, Madam ;) and when I ſhall turn again. [ 
do ſwear unto him, and likewiſe renew my promiſe, 
never to reſt until he be ſatisfied and paid. I believe not 
is ſuch oaths, quoth dndrew, but would have as much 
money 
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money as _— carry me to Sevil, rather than all the 
revenges in the world. Give me ſome meat to cat, 
and carry away with me, and God be with you and 
all other Knights Errant ; and I pray God that they may 
| prove as erring to themſelves as they have been to 

me. nga, FT | 
| Sancho took out of his bag a piece of bread and 
cheeſe, and giving it to the youth, ſaid, Hold, brother 
| Andrew, for every one hath his part of your misfortune. 

I pray you what part thereof have you, ſaid Andrew? 
This piece of bread and cheeſe that I beſtow upon thee, 


quoth Sancho; tor God only knows whether I ſhall have 


need of it again, or no; for thou mutt wit, friend, tar 
we the 'Squires of Knights Errant are very ſubject to 
reat hunger and evil Juck, yea, and to other things 
| which are better felt than told. Audrew laid hold on 
| his bread and cheeſe; and ſeeing that no body gave him 
any other thing, he bowed his head, and went on his 
way, True it is, that he (aid to Don Quixote, at his 
departure, For God's love, good Sir Knight Errant, if 


| you ſhall ever meet me again in the plight you have 


done, although you ſhould ſee me torn in pieces, yet 
do not ſuccour or help me, but leave me in my diſ- 
grace; for it cannot be ſo great, but that a greater 
will reſult from your help, upon whom and all the 
other Knights Errant that are born in the world, I pray 
| God his curſe may alight. Don Quixote thought to 
ariſe to chaſtiſe him: But he ran away ſo ſwiftly, as 
no Man durſt follow him ; and our Knight remained 
marvellouſly aſhamed at Andrew's tale: Wherefore 
the reſt with much ado ſuppreſſed their deſire to 


laugh, leſt they ſhould thoroughly conhggad him. 


GHAT 
Treating of that which befell all Dou Quixote 


his Train in the Inn. 


HE dinner being ended, they ſaddled, and went 
to horſe preſently, and travelled all that day _ 
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the next, without encountring any adventure of price, 
until they arrived at the only bug and ſcare - crow 
of Sancho Panca ; And though he would full fain have 
excuſed his entry into it, yet could he in no wiſeavoid it 
The Innkeeper, the Hoſteſs, her daughter, and Mari. 
ZFornes, ſeeing Don Ouixote and Sancho return, went 
out to receive them with tokens of great love and joy, 
and he entertained them with grave countenance and 
applauſe, and bid them to make him ready a better 
bed than the other, which they had given unto him 
the time before. Sir, quoth the Hoſtels, if you would 
pay us better than the laſt time, we would give you 
one for a Prince. Don Qæiæxote anſwered that he would, 
They prepared a reaſonabſe good bed tor him in the {ame 
wide room where he lay before; and he went preſent. 
ly to bed, by reaſon that he arrived much tired, and 
void of wit. And ſcarce was he gotten into his cham- 
ber, when the Hoſteſs leaping ſuddenly on the Barber, 
and taking him by the beard, ſaid, Now by myſelf bleſ- 
ſed, thou ſhalt aſl my tail no more for a beard, and 
thou ſhalt turn me my tail; for my husband's comb 
goes thrown up and down the flaor, that it is a ſhame 
to ſee it : I mean the comb that I was wont to hang 
up in my good tail. The Barber would not give it 
unto her for all her drawing, until the Licenciate bid 
him to reſtore it; that they had now no more ule thereof, 
but that he might now very well diſcover himſelf, and 
appear in his own ſhape, and ſay to Don Quixote, 
that after the galley-ſlaves had robbed him, he fled to 
that Inn: Ns if Don Quixote demanded by chance for 


the Princeſs her Squire, that they ſhould tell him, how 


VE 


ſhe had ſent before to her Kingdom, to pive in- 
teiligence to ſubjects that ſhe returned, bringing 
with her him that ſhould free and give them all liber- 
ty. With this the Barber ſurrendered the tail willingly 
to the Hoſteſs, and likewiſe all the other borrowed wares 
which ſhe had lent for Don Quixote's delivery. All 
thoſe of the Inn reſted wondertul amazed at Dorotea's 
beauty, and alſo at the comlineſs of the ſhepherd Car- 
denio. Then the Curate gave order to make * 

them 


wy — 
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them ſuch meat as the Inn could afford : And the Inn- 
keeper, in hope of better pay ment, did dieſs very ipcedi- 
ly for them a reaſonable good dinner. Don Quixote 
ſlepr all this while, and they were of opinion to et him 
take his reſt, ſeeing ſleep was more requiſite for his diſ- 
cafe then meat. At the table they diſcourſed (the Inn- 
keeper, his wife, daughter, and Maritornes, and all the 
other travellers being preſent ) of Don Quiæotes ſtrange 
frenzy, and of the manner wherein they found him. The 
Hoſteſs eftſoons recounted what had happen d there be- 
tween him and the Carrier; and looking to {ec whether 
Sancho were preſent, perceiving that he was away, the 
told likewiſe all the ſtory of his canvaling ; whereat they 
conceived no little content and paſtime. And as the 
Curate ſaid, that the original cauſe of Don © :cote's 
madnefs proceeded from the reading of books of Knight- 
hood, the Innkeeper anſwered, 

I cannot conceive how that may be, for (as I believe) 
there is no reading ſo delightful in this world: and I my 
ſelf have two or three books of that kind, wiih other pa- 

ers, which do verily keep me alive, and not only me, 

ut many other : For inthe reaping times, many of the 
reapers repair to this place in the heat of midday, and 
there is evermore ſome one or other among them that can 
read, who takes one of theſe books in hand, and then 
ſome thirty or more of us do compaſs him about, and do 
liſten to him with ſuch pleaſure, as it hinders a thouſand 
hoary hairs: For I dare ſay at leaſt of myſelf, that when I 
hear tell of thoſe furious and terrible blows that Knights 
Errant give, it inflames me with a deſire to become ſuch 
a one myſelf, and could find in my heart to be hearing of 
them day and night. I am juſt of the ſame mind no more 
nor no leſs, ſaid the Hoſteſs, for I never have any quiet 
hour in my houſe, but whenthou art hearing thoſe books, 
whereon thoulart ſo beſotted, as then thou doſt only forget 
to chide, which is thy ordinary exerciſe at other times 
That is very true, ſaid Maritornes: And I, in good ſooth, 
do take great delight to hear thoſe things, for they are 
very fine, and eſpecially when they tell how ſucha Lady 


lies embraced by her Knight under an Orange-tree; and 


D 4 that 


in 
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that a certain Damſel keepeth watch all the while, 


ready to burit for envy that ſhe hath not likewiſe her 
{weet heart; and very much afraid. I ſay, that alltho{c 
things are as {tweet as honey to me. And you, quoth 
the Curate to the Innkeeper's daughter, what do you 
think? I know not, in gocd in ſooth, Sir, quoth ſhe, but! 
do likewiſe give ear; and in truth, although I underſtand 
it not, yet do I take {ome pleaſure to hear them ; but } 
miſlike greatly thoſe blows, which pleafe my father 
ſo much, and only delight in the lamentations that 
Knights make, being abſent from their Ladies ; which, 

Goth, do now and then make me weep, through the 
compaſlion I take of them. Well then, quoth Dorotea, 
belike, fair maiden, you would remedy them, if ſuch 
Plaints were breathed for your own fake? I know not 


what J would do, anſwered the Girl; only this I know, 


that there are ſome of thoſe Ladies fo cruel, as their 
Knights call them Tygers and Lions, and a thouſand other 
wild beaſt: And, good Feſias, I know not what un- 
fouled folk they be, and ſo without conſcience, that be- 
cauſe they will not once behold an honourable man, they 
ſuffer him eicher to dic, or run mad: AndI know not to 
what end ſerves all their coyneſs; for if they do it for ho- 
neſty's ſake, let them marry with them, for the Knights 
defire nothing more. Peace, child, quoth the Hoſteſs, 
for it ſeems that thou knoweſt too much of thoſe mat- 
ters, and it is not decent that maidens ſhould know or 
ſpeak fo much. I ſpeak, quoth ſhe, by reaſon that 
this good Sir made me the demand; and I could not in 
courteſy omit to anſwer nim. Well, ſaid the Curate, 
jet me entreat you, good mine Hoſt, to bring us here 
thoſe books, for I would fain ſee them. 

Tam ple ſed, {aid the Innkeeper : And then entering 
into his chamber, he brought forth a little old mallet ſhut 


up with a chain: And opening thereof, he took out. 


three great books and certain papers written with a v 
fair letter. The firſt book he opened, was that of Don Cr+ 
+ongilio of Thracia ; The other Felixmarte of Hircania 
and the third, The hiſtory of the great Captain, Gonzalo 
Hernandex of Cordova with the Life of Diego Garcia of 
| ; mY Paredes 


. 
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Paredes adjoined, As ſoon as the Curate had read the 
titles of the two books, he faid to the Barber, we have 
now great want of our friends, the old woman and 
niece. Not ſo much as you think, quoth the Barber, 
for I know alſo the viay to the yard, or the chimney, 
and, in good ſooth, there is a fire good enough for 
that purpoſe, Would you then, quoth the Hoſt, burn my 
books? No more of them, quoth the Curatc, but theſe 
firſt two of Don Cirongilio and Felixmarte, are my 
books. Perhaps, quoth the Innkeeper, heretic: or fleg- 
matical, that you would thus roughly handle them. 
Schiſmatical, thou wouldſt have ſaid, quoth the Barber, 
and not flegmatical. It is ſo, ſaid the Innkeeper; but 
if you will needs burn any, I pray you rather let it be that 
of the great Capain, and that of Diego Garcia, for I would 
rather {uffer one of my ſons to be burned, then any one 
of thoſe other two. Good friend, theſe two books are 
lying, and full of follies and vanitics, but t hat of the great 
Captain is true, and containeth the arts of Gonzals Her- 
nandex of Cordova, who for his ſundry and noble acts, me- 
rited to be termed by all the world he great Captain, a 
name famous, illuſtrious, and only deſerved by himſelf; 
and this other, Diego Garcia of Paredes, was a noble Gen- 
tleman, born in the City of Truxillo in Eſtremadura, an! 
was a moſt yalorous ſouldier, and of fo ſurpaſſing force, as 


he would detain a Mi'l-wheel with one hand from turn- 
ing in the midſt of the ſpeedieſt motion: And ſtanding. 


once at the end of a bridge with 2 two-handed ſword, 
defended the paſſage againſt a mighty army that attempt. 


ed to paſs over it: And did ſo many other things, that if 


another, who were a ſtranger and unpathonate, had writ- 
ten them, as he did himſelf, who was the relater and 
hiſtoriographer of his own acts, and therefore recounted 


them with the modeſty of a gentleman, and proper 
chronicler, they would have drowned ail the Hectors, 
Achilles, and Rollands, in obliviop. 


There is a Jeſt. quoth the Innkeeper : Deal with my 
father, I pray you: See at what you wonder: A wiſe tale, 


at the withholding of the wheel of a mill. I ſWear, you 
_ ought to read that which is read in Felixmarte of Hirca- 


D 7 | nia, 
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nia, who with one thwart blow cut five mighty Giant: 
in halfs, as if they were of beans, like to the little friers 
that children make of bean-cods; and ſet another time 
upon a great and moſt powerful army of more than a mil- 
lion and ſix hundred thouſand ſoldiers, and overthrew 
and ſcattered them all like a flock of ſheep. What then 
can you ſay to me of the Don Cirongilio of Thracia, who 
was ſo animous and valiant? as may be ſeen in his book 
wherein is laid down, that as he failed along a river, 
there iſſued out of the midſt of the water a lerpent of 
fire, and he, as ſoon as he perceived it, leaped upon her 
and hanging by her ſcalely ſhoulders, he wrung her throat 
ſo ſtraitly between both his arms, that the ſerpent per- 
ceiving herſeif to be well-nigh ſtrangled, had no other 
way to fave herſelf, but diving down into the deeps, 
carrying the Knight away wi her, who would never 
let go his gripe. And when they came to the bottom, he 
Found himſelf by a Palace in ſuch fair and pleaſant 
gardens, as it was a wonder: And preſently the ſerpent 
turned into an old Man, which ſaid to him ſuch things 
as there is no more to be deſired. Two figs for the great 
Captain, and that Diego Garcia of whom you ſpeak. 
Dorotea hearing him ſpeak thus, ſaid to Cardenio, me- 
thinks our Hoſt wants but little to make up a ſecond 
Fart of Don Quixote. So it ſeems to me likewiſe, re- 
uw Cardenio; for, as we may conjecture by his words, 
e certainly believes that every thing written in thoſe 
books paſſed juſt as it is laid down, and barefooted 
fricrs would be ſcarce able to perſwade him the con- 
trary. Know, friend, (quoth the Curate to the Inn- 
keeper,) that there was never any ſuch Man as Feliæ- 
marte of Hircania, , or Don Cirongilio of Thracia, nor o- 
ther ſuch Knights as books of Chivalry recount; for 
all is but a device and fiction of idle wits that compoſed 
them, to the end that thou ſayeſt, to paſs over the time, 
as your readers do in reading of them: For I ſin- 
cerely ſwear unto thee, that there were never ſuch 
Knights in the world, nor ſuch adventures and rav ings 
happen d in it. Caſt that bone to another dog, quoth 
the Innkeeper ; as though I knew not how many num- 
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bers are five, and where the ſhoe wreſts me now. | 
pray you, Sir, go not about to 3 pap, for, by 
the Lord, I am not fo white, Is it not a good {port 
that you labour to perſwade me, that all that which 
thoſe good books ſay, are but ravings and fables, they 
being printed by grace and privilege of the Lorcs of the 
privy Council; as if they were folk that would permit 
ſo many lies to be printed at once; and ſo many tattics 


and inchantments, as are able to make a Man run out of 


his wits. I have told thee already, friend, (ſaid the Curate.) 
that this is done for the recreation of our idle thoughts: 
And ſo even as in well-governed Commonwealths, the 
play at Cheſts, Tennis, and Trucks, are tolerated for the 
paſtime of ſome Men which have none other o-cupa- 
tion, and either ought not or cannot work ; even {0 
ſuch books are permitted to be printed, preſuming {as 
in truth they ought) that no Man would be found fo 
{imple and ignorant, as to hold any of theſe books for 
a true hiſtory, And if my leiſure permitted, and that it 
were a thing requiſite for this auditory, I could fay ma- 
ny things concerning the ſubject of books of Knight- 
hood, to the end that they ſhould be weil contrived, anc 
a ſo be pleaſant and profitable to the readers: But I hope 
ſometime to have the commodity to communicate my 
conceit with thoſe that may redreſs it. And in the mean 
while you may believe, good mine Hoſt, what ] have aid, 
and take to you your Books, and agree with their truriis 
or leaſings as you p'eaſe, and much good may it do you 
and I pray God that you halt not in time cn the foot 
that your gueſt Don Quixote halteth. Not fo, quoth 
the Innkeeper, for I will never be fo wood as to be- 
come a Knight Errant, for I ſee weil, that what was 
uſed in the times of theſe famous Knights, is now in 

no uſe nor rcqueſt. | 
Sancho came in about the midſt of this diſcourſe, and 
reſted much confounded and penſative of that which he 
heard them fay, that Knights Errant were now in no 
requeſt, and that the books of Chivalry, only contain- 
ed follies and lies: and purpoſed with himſelf to ſee the 
end of that voyage of his Lord's; and that if it ſorted not 
the 
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the wiſhed ſucceſs which he expected, he reſolved to 
leave him, and return home to this wife and children, 
and accuſtomed labour. The Innkeeper thought to take 
away his books and budget ; but the Curate withheld 
him, ſaying, Stay a while, for I would ſee what papers 
are thoſe which are written in ſo fair a character. The 
Hoſt took them out, and gave them to him to read, be- 
ing in number ſome eight ſheets, with a title written 
in text letters, which ſaid, The hiſtory of the curious im- 
pertinent. The Curate read two or three lines ſoftly to 
himſelf, and ſaid after, Truly, the title of his hiſtory doth 
not miſlike me, and therefore I am about to read it tho- 
rough. The Innkeeper hearing him, ſaid, Your reve- 
rence may very well do it, for I aſſure you, that ſome 
gueſt which have read it here as they travelled, did com- 
mend it exceedingly, and have begg'd it of me as earneſt- 
10 but I would never beſtow it, hoping ſome day to re- 

oreit to the owner of this mallet, who forgot it here be- 


hind him with theſe books and papers, for it may be that 


he will ſometime return; and although I know that Iſhall 
have great want of the books, yet will I make to him 
reſtitution ; for although I am an Innkeeper, yet God 
be thanked I am a chriſtian therewithal. You have great 
reaſon, my friend, quoth the Curate, but yet notwith- 


ſtanding if the talie like me, thou muſt give me leave to 


take a copy thereof. With all my heart, replied the Hoſt, 
And as they two talked, Cardenio taking the book, be- 


gan to read a little of it, and it pleaſing him as much as 


it had done the Curate, he requeſted him to read in 


ſuch a ſort as they might all hear him. That I would 
willingly do, ſaid the Curate, if the time were not now 
more fit for ſleeping then reading. It were ſufficient 


repoſe for me, ſaid Porotea, to pais away the time liſten- 
ing to ſome tale, or other, for my ſpirit is not yet ſo 
well quieted, as to afford me licence to ſleep, even then 
when nature exacteth it. If that be ſo, quoth the Cu- 
tate, Iwill read it, if it were but for curiolity, perhaps it 
containeth ſome delightful matter. Maſter Nicholas and 
Sancho ent; eated the fame. The Curate ſeeing and knows 


ing that he ſtould therein do them all a pleaſure, 8 * he 
| x ogg 
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himſelf likewiſe receive as great, ſaid, Suing you will 
needs hear it, be all you attentive, for the hiſtory be- 
ginneth in this manner. 


CHAP. VI. 
Il herein is rebearſed the Hiſtory of the curious 


Impertanent. 


» As 


N Florence, a rich and famous City of Italy, in the 
I Province called Ty/cany, there dwelled two rich and 
Principal Gentlemen called Anſelmo and Lothario, which 
two were ſo great friends, as they were named for ex- 
cellency, and by Antonomaſia, by all thoſe that knew 
them, the two friends. They were both Batchelors, and 
much of one age and manners; all which was of force 
to make them anſwer one another with reciprocal ami- 
ty. True it is, that Anſelmo was ſomewhat more in- 
| clined to amorous dall iance than Lot hario, who was al- 
together addicted to hunting. But when occaſion ex- 
acted it, Anſelmo would omit his own pleaſures, to ſa- 
tisfy his friend's ; and Lothario likewiſe his, to pleaſe 
| Anſelmo. And by this means both their wills were ſo 
| correſpondent, as no clock could be better ordered than 
were their deſires. Anſelmo being at laſt deeply ena- 
moured of a principal and beautiful young Lady of the 
© fame City, called Camila, being ſo worthily deſcend- 
ed. and ſhe herſelf of ſuch merit therewithal, as he re- 
ſolved (by the conſent of his friend Lothario, without 
whom he did nothing) to demand her of her parents 
for wife, and did put his purpoſe in execution. And 
Lothario himſelf was the meſſenger ; and concluded the 
matter ſo to his friend's fatisfa&tion, as he was ſhortly 
after put in poſſeſſion of his delires : And Camila ſo 
contented to have gotten Anſelmo, as ſhe ceaſed not to 
render heaven and Lorhario thanks, by whoſe means ſhe 
had obtained ſo good a match. The firſt days, as all 
marriage days are wont to be merry, Lothario frequent- 
ed, accordiag to the cultom, his friend 4n/elmo's houſe, 
endeavouring to honour, feait, and recreate him all the 
ways he might poſſible: But after the nuptials were fi- 
| niſned, 
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niſhed, and the concourſe of ſtrangers, viſitations, and Ver) 
congratu.ations ſomewhat ceaſed, Lothario alſo began to ven 
be ſomewhat more ſlack than he wonted in going to hee 
Anſelmo his houle, deeming it (as it is reaſon that all ſho! 
diſcret Men ſhouid) not fo convenient to viiit or baunt | tha 
ſo often the houſe of his friend after marriage, as be ma 
would, had he ſtill remained a Batchelor: For although tha 
true amity neither ſhould or ought to admit the leaſt que 
ſuſpicion, yet notwithſtanding a married Man's honour 3 <0! 


is {o delicate and tender a thing, as it ſeems it may be bar 
ſometimes impaired even by very brethren, and bow | aft 
much more by friends? A:ſelo noted the remiſſneſs of of 
Lothario, and did grieveouſſy complain thereof, ſaying, 91 
That if he had wiſt by marriage he ſhould thus be de- ] it! 
prived of his deareſt converſation, he would never hase the 
married; and that ſince through the uniform correſpon - tal 
dency of them both being free, they had deſerved the | be 
ſweet title of the two friends, that he fnould not now th 
permit ( becauſe he would be noted circumſpect with. 


out any other occafion ) that ſo famous and pleaſing a til 

name ſhould be loſt; and therefore he requeſted him (if Bi 

it were lawful to uſe ſuch a term between them two) an 

to return, and be maſter of his houſe, and come and ne 

go as he had done before his marriage, aſſuring him al 

that his ſpouſe Camila had no other pleaſure and will fe 

| than that which himſelf pleaſed ſhe ſhould have; and d: 
1 that ſhe, after having known how great was both their B 
1 friendſhips, was not a little amazed to ſee him become N 
3 10 ſtrange. | : a 
if To all theſe and many other reaſons alledged by An- 1 
a ſelmo, to periwade Lothario to frequent his houſe, he 
if aniwered with ſo great prudence, diſcretion, and wari- C 
i _ nels, as Auſelmo remained ſatisfied of his friend's good I 
1 intention herein: And they made an agreement between 0 
1 them two, that Lothario ſhould dine at his houſe twice ; 
1 a week, and the holy - days beſides. And although this a- f 
| greement had paſſed between them, yet Lothario purpoſe 

| tor do that only which he ſhould find moſt expedient for | 
his friend's honour, whoſe reputation he tender'd much | 

more dearly than he did his own 5 and was wont to ſay 


very 
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very diſcretly, That the married Man, unto whom hea- 
ven had given a beautiful wife, ought to have as much 
heed of the friends which he brought to his houſe, as he 
ſhould of the Women friends that viſited his wife; for 
that which is not done nor agreed upon in the church or 


market, nor in publick feaſts or ſtations, (being places 


that a Man cannot lawfully hinder his wife from fre- 
quenting ſometimes, at leaſt, ) are oft · times facilitated and 
contrived in a friend's or kinſwoman's houſe, whom per- 
haps we never ſuſpected. Anſelmo on the other fide 
afirmed, that therefore married men ought every one 
of them to have ſome friend, who might advertiſe them 
of the faults eſcaped in their manner of proceeding ; for 
it befals many times, that through the great love which 
the husband bears towards his wife, either he doth not 
take notice, or elſe he doth not advertiſe her, becauſe 
he would not offend her to do, or omit to do certain 
things, the doing or omitting whereot might turn to 


his honour or obliquy: To which things being adver- 


tiled by his friend, he might eaſily apply ſome remedy. 
But where might a Man End a friend ſo diſcret, loyal, 
and truſty, as Anſelmo demands? I know not truly, if 
not Lothario; for he it was, that with all ſollie itude 
and care regarded the honour of his friend; and there- 
fore endeavoured to clip and diminiſh the number of the 
days promiſed, leſt he ſhould give occaſion to the idle 
vulgar, or to eyes of vagabonds and mailicious Men to 
judge any ſiniſter thing, viewing ſo rich, comely, noble, 
and qualified a young Man as he was, to have ſo free acceſe 
into the houſe of a Woman ſo beautiful as Camila: 
For though his virtues and modeſt carriage were ſuffi- 
ciently able to ſet a bridle to any malignant tongue, yet 
notwithſtanding he would not have his credit, nor that 
of his friend's, call'd into any queſtion ; and therefore 
would ipend moſt of the days that he had agreed to vi- 
ſit his friend in other places and exerciſes, yet faining 
excuſes fo plauſible, as his friend admitted them for ve- 
ry reaſonable. And thus the time paſſed on in chal- 
lenges of unkindneſs of the one ſide, and lawtul excuſes 
of the other. . 
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It fo fell out, that as both the friends walked on 3 
day together in a field without the City, Anſelmo ſaid 
to Lothario theſe words enſuing ; I know very well, friend 
Tot haria, that among all the favours which God of his 
bounty hath beſtowed upon me, by _—y me the ſon 
of ſuch parents, and givingto me with ſo liberal a hand 
both the goods of nature and fortune, yet J cannot 
anſwer him with ſufficient gratitude for the benefits al. 
ready received, ſo I do find my ſelf moſt highly bound un- 
to him above all others for having given me ſucha friend 
as thou art, and ſo beautiful a wife as Camila, bein 
both of you ſuch pawns, as if I eſteem you not in the 
degree which I ought, yet do I hold you as dear as 1 
may. And yet poſſeſſing all thoſe things which are wont 
to be the all and fum that are wont and may make 
a man happy, I live notwithſtanding the moſt ſullen and 
diſcontented life of the world, being troubled, I know 
not ſince when, and inwardly wreſted with fo ſtrange a 
deſire, and extravagant from the common uſe of others, 
as I marvel at myſelf, and do condemn and rebuke my 
{elf when Iam alone, and do labour to conceal and cover 
my own deſires: All which have ſerved me to as little 
effect, as if I had proclaimed my own errors purpoſely 
to the world. And ſeeing that it muſt finally break out, 


my willis, that it be only communicated to the treaſury 


of thy ſecret, hoping that by it and my mine own in- 


duſtry, which (as my true friend) thou wilt uſe to help 
me, I ſhall be quickly freed from the anguiſh it cauſeth, 


and by thy means my joy and contentment ſhall arrive 
to the pals, that my diſcontents have brought methrough 
mine own folly. | 
Lothario ſtood ſuſpended at Auſelmo's ſpeech, as one 
that could not imagine, to what fo prolix a prevention 
and preamble tenced : And althcugh he revolved and 
imagined ſundry things in his mind, which he deemed 
might afflict his friend, yet did he ever ſhoot wide 
from the mark which in truth it was : And that he 
might quickly eſcape that => wherein the ſuſpen- 
fion held him, he ſaid, That his friend did notable injury 


to their amity in {carching out wreathings and ambages 
| in 
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in the diſcovery of his moſt hidden thoughts to him, 
ſeeing he might aſſure himſelf certainly either to re- 
ceive counſels of him how to entertain, or elſe remedy 
and means how to accompliſh them. 


It is very true, anſwered Anſelmo; and with that 


confidence I let thee underſtand, friend Lothario, that 
the deſire which vexeth me, is a longing to know 
= whether my wife Camila be as good and perfect as I 
do account her: And I cannot wholly reſt fatisfied of 
this truth, but by making tryal of her, in ſuch ſort, as 
it may give manifeſt argument of the degree of her 
| goodneſs, as the fire doth ſhew the value of gold. For 


I am of opinion, (O friend!) that a Woman is of no 
more worth or virtue than that which is in her after 
ſhe hath * been follicited; and that ſhe alone is ſtrong, 
who cannot be bowed by the yromiles, gitts, tears, and 
continual importunities of importunate lovers. For what 
thanks 1s it, quoth he, for a Woman to be good, if no 


body ſay or teach her ill? What wonder that ſhe be re- 
tired and timorous, if no occaſion be miniſtred to her 


of diſſolution, and chiefly ſhe that knows ſhe hath n 
husband ready to kill her, for the leaſt argument of 
8 lightneſs ? So that ſhe which is only good for fear, or 
| want of occaſion, will I never hold in that eſtimation, 


| that I would the other ſollicited and purſued, who not- 


withſtanding comes away crowned with the victory. 


And therefore being moved as well by theſe reaſons, as 
by many other, which I could tell you, which a- credit 
and fortify mine opinion, I defire that my wife Camila 


do alſo paſs thorough the pikes of thoſe proofs and dif- 


Y ficulties, and purify and refine herſelf in the fire of be- 
0 ing requeſted, follicited, and purſued, and that by one 
w 


ole worths and valour may deſerve acceptance in 
her opinion : And if ſhe bear away the palm of the 


; victory, as I believe ſhe will, I ſhall account my fortune 


| matchleſs, and may brag that my deſires are in their 
height; and will ſay that a ſtrong Woman hath fallen 


5 to my lot, of whom the wiſe Man faith, Who ſpall 4 
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her? And when {it ſhall ſucceed ' contrary to mine 
expedation, I ſhall, with the pleaſure that I will con- 
ceive to ſee how rightly it jumps in with mine opi- 
nion, bear very indifferent the grief which in ail reaſon 
this ſo coſtly a tryal muſt ſtir in me. And preſuppoſing 
that nothing which thou ſhalt ſay to me, ſhall be avail 
able to hinder my deſign, or diſſwade me from putting 
my purpoſe in execution, I would have thyſelf, dear 
friend Lothario, to provide thee to be the inſtrument, 
that ſhall labour this work of my liking, and I wil 
give thee opportunity enough to perform the ſame, 
without omitting any thing that may further thee in 
the ſollicitation of an honeſt, noble, warry, retired, and 
paſſionleſs Woman. 

And I am chiefly moved to commit this ſo hard an 
enterprize to thy truſt, becauſe I know, that if Camila 
be vanquiſhed by thee, yet ſhall not the victory arrive 
to the laſt puſh and upſnot, but only to that of accounting 
a thing to be done, which ſhall not be done for many 
good reſpects. So ſhall I remain nothing offended, and 
mine injury concealed in the virtue of thy ſilence; for 
J know thy care to be ſuch in matters concerning me, 
as it ſhall be eternal, like that of death. And therefore 
if thou deſireſt that I may lead a life deſerving that 
name, thou muſt torthwith provide thyſelf to enter in- 
to this amorous conflict, and that not —— or 
ſlothfully, but with that courage and diligence which 
my deſire expecteth, and the confidence I have in our 
amity aſlureth me. | 
Theſe were the reaſons uſed by Anſelmo to Lothario; 
to all which he was ſo attentive as until he ended, he 
did not once unfold his lips to ſpeak a word, fave thoſe 
which we have above related: And ſeeing that he 
ſpoke no more; after he had beheld him a good while, 
as a thing that he had never before, and did therefore 
ſtrike him into admiration and amazement, he faid, 
Friend Anſelmo, I cannot perſwade myſelf that the 
words you have ſpoken. be other than jeſts, for had 
thought that thou wert in earneſt, I would not have 

ſuffered thee to paſs on ſo far, and by lending thee no 
| | Car. 
4 


which thy mind exacteth of thee; for we ſhall have 
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ear, would have excuſed this tedious oration : I do ve- 
rily imagine. that either thou doſt not know me, or I 
thee : But not ſo, for I know thee to be Anſelmo, and 
thou that I am Lothario : The damage is, that I think 
thou art not the Anſelmo thou watt wont to be, and 
perhaps thou deemeſt me not to be the accuſtomed 
Lothario that I ought to be; for the things which thou 
haſt ſpoken, are not of that Anſelmo my friend; nor 
thoſe which thou ſeekeſt, ought to be demanded of that 
Lothario, of whom thou haſt notice. For true friends 
* to prove and uſe their friends, as the Poet 
faid, U que ad aras, that is, That they ſhould in no 
ſort employ them or implore their aſſiſtance in things 
offenſive unto God: And if a Gentile was of this opinion 
in matters of friendſhip, how much greater reaſon is it 
that a Chriſtian ſhould have that feeling, eſpecially know- 
ing that the celeſtial amity 1s not to be loſt for any hu- 
man friendſhip whatſoever ? And when the friend 
ſhould throw the bars ſo wide, as to ſet heavenly re- 
ſpects apart, for to compliment with his friend, it muſt 
not be done on light grounds, or for things of {mall 
moment, but rather for thoſe whereon his friend's life 
and honour wholly depends. Then tell me now, An- 


ſelmo, in which of theſe two things art thou in _ 


that I may adventure my perſon to do thee a pleaſure, - 


and attempt ſo deteſtable a thing as thou doſt demand? 


None of them truly, but rather doſt demand, as I may 
conjecture, that I do induſtriouſſy labour to deprive 
thee of thine honour and life together, and in doing ſo, 
I likewiſe deprive myſelf of them both. For if I muſt 
labour to take away thy credit, it is moſt evident, that 
I diſpoil thee of life; for a Man without reputation, is 
worſe than a dead Man : And I being the inſtrument 
(as thou deſireſt that I ſhould be) of ſo great harm un- 
to thee, do not I become likewiſe thereby diſhonoured, 
and by the fame conſequence alſo without life? Hear 
me, friend Auſelmo, — have patience not to anſwer 
me until I have ſaid all that I think concerning that 
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after leiſure enough, wherein thou mayſt reply, and! 
have patience to liſten unto thy reaſons. 

J am pleaſed, quoth Anſelmo, ſay what thou likeſt, 
And Lothario proſecuted his ſpeech in this manner 
Methinks, Anſelmo, that thou art now of the Moor's hu- 
mours, which can by no means be made to underſtand 
the error of their ſect, neither by citations of the holy 
ſcripture, nor by reaſons which conſiſt in ſpeculations 
of the underſtanding, or that are foundedin the articles of 
the faith, but muſt be won by palpable examples, and thoſe, 
eaſy, intelligible, demonſtrative, and doubtleſs, by ma- 
thematical titans which cannot be denied; 
even as when we ſay, If from two equal parts, we take 
away two parts equal, the parts that remain are alſo 
equal. And when they cannot underſtand this, as in 
truth they do not, we muſt demonſtrate it to them 
with our hands, and lay it before their eyes, and yet for 
all this, nought can avail to win them in the end to 
give credit to the verities of our religion; which very 
terms and manner of proceeding I muſt uſe with thee, 
by reaſon that the deſire which is fprung in thee, doth 
ſo wander and ſtray from all that which bears the ſha- 
dow only of reaſon, as I doubt much, that I ſhall ſpend 
my time in vain, which I ſhall beſtow to make thee 
underſtand thine own ſimplicity, for I will give it no 
other name at this preſent: And in good earneſt I was 
almoſt perſwaded to leave thee in thine humour, in pu- 
niſnment ot thine inordinate and unreaſonable defire, but 
that the love which I bear towards thee doth not con- 
ſent I ufe to thee fuck rigour, or leave thee in ſo ma- 
nifeſt a — 7 of thine own perdition. And that thou 
mayſt clearly ſee it, tell me, Anuſelmo, haſt not thou 
faid unto me, that I muſt ſollicite one that ſtands upon 
her reputation, perſwade an honeſt Woman, make prof 
fers to one that is not paſſionate or engaged, and ſerve a 
diſcreet Woman? Yes, thou haſt ſaid all this. Well 
then, if thou knoweſt already that thou haſt a retired, 
honeft, unpaſſionate, and prudent wife, what ſeekeſt 
thou more? And if thou thinkeſt that ſhe will reſt 
"victorious after all mine aſſaults, as doubtleſly ſhe _ | 
5 | What 
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4 1 what better titles wouldſt thou after beſtow upon her, 
than thoſe ſhe poſſeſſeth already? Either it proceeds be- 
cauſe thou doſt not think of her as thou Byft or elſe 

becauſe thou knoweſt not what thou demandeſt. If 

thou doſt not account her ſuch as thou praiſeſt her, to 
what end wouldeſt thou prove her, but rather as an evil 
perſon, uſe her as thou likeſt beſt? But if ſhe be as good 
as thou believeſt, it were an impertinent thing to make 
tryal of truth itſelf. For after it is made, yet it will 
ſtill reſt only with the ſame gas ny ad before. 

Wherefore it is a concluding reaſon, that to attempt 

things whence rather harm may after reſult unto us then 

good, is the part of rafh and diſcourſeleſs brains, and 
principally when they deal with thoſe things whereunto 
they are not compelled or driven, and that they ſee even 

E afar off how the attempting the like is manifeſt folly, 

© Difficult things are undertaken for God, or the World, 

or both: Thoſe that are done for God, are the works 
of the ſaints, endeavouring to lead angels lives in frail 
and mortal bodies. Thoſe of the world, are the travels 
and toils of ſuch as croſs ſuch immenſe ſeas, travel 
thorough ſo adverſe regions, and converſe with ſo ma- 
ny Nations, to acquire that which we call the goods of 
fortune. And the things ated for God and the world 
together, are the worthy exploits of reſolute and valo- 
rous martial Men, which ſcarce perceive ſo great a breach 
in the adverſary wall, as the common bullet is wont to 
make, when leaving all fear apart, without making any 
diſcourſe or taking notice of the manifeſt danger 
that threatens them, born away by the wings of deſire 
and honour to ſerve God, their Nation, and Prince, do 
throw themſelves boldly into the throat of a thouſand 
menacing deaths which expect them, _ In 
Theſe are things wont to be practiſed ; and it is 
honour, glory, and profit to attempt them, be they never 
ſo full of inconveniences and danger: But that which 
thou fayſt thou wilt try and put in practice ſhall ne- 
| ver gain thee God's glory, the goods of fortune, or te- 

FE nown among Men: For ſuppoſe that thou bringeſt it 

do pals according to thine own fancy, thou ſhalt re- 

; main 
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main nothing more contented, rich, or honourable, than 
thou art already. And if thou doſt not, then ſhalt 
thou ſee thyſelf in the greateſt miſery of any wretch 
living: For it will little Wal thee then, to think that 
no Man knows the diſgrace befallen thee, it being ſuffi- 
cient both to afflict and diſſolve thee, that thou knoweſt 
it thyſelf. And for greater confirmation of this truth I 
will repeat unto thee a ſtanza of the famous Poet Ludovico 


Tunſilo in the end of his firſt part of St. Peter's tears, 
which is: . 


HE grief increaſeth, and withal the ſhame, 
| In Peter when the day itſelf did ſhow 
And though he no Man Pe yet doth he blame 
Himſelf, becauſe he had offended fo : 


For breaſts magnanimous not only tame, 
When that of others they are ſeen they know: 
But of themſelves aſham'd they often be, 
Though none but Heaven and Earth their error ſee. 


So that thou canſt not excuſe thy grief with ſecrecy, 
be it never ſo great, but rather ſhall have continual 
occaſion to weep, if not watry tears from thine eyes, 
at leaſt tears of blood from thy heart, ſuch as that ſim- 
ple Doctor wept, of whom our Poet makes mention, 
who made tryal of the veſſel, which the prudent Reynal- 
dos upon maturer diſcourſe refuſed to deal withal : And 
although it be but a poetical fiction, yet doth it contain 
„4 . morals worthy to be noted, underſtood, 
and imitated : How much more, ſeeing that by what I 
mean to fay now, I hope thou ſhalt begin to conceive 
the great error which thou wouldſt wittingly com- 
mit. | : 

Tell me, Anſelmo, if heaven or thy fortunes had 
made thee Lord and lawful poſlifler of a moſt precious 
diamond, of whoſe goodneſs and quality all the Lapi- 
dariſts that had viewed the fame, would reſt ſatisfied, 
and that all of them would jointly and uniformly affirm 
that it arrived in quality, goodneſs, and fineneſs to all 
that to which the nature of ſuch a ſtone might _ 

| itleit, 


| cl, 


out 
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itlelf, and that thou thyſelf didſt believe the ſame, with - 
out witting any thing to the contrary, would it be 
E juſt that thou ſhouldſt take an humour to ſet that dia- 
mond between an anvil anda hammer, and to try there 
by very force of blows whether it be ſo hard and fo 
| fine as they fay ? And farther, when thou didſt put thy 
| delign in execution, put the caſe that the ſtone made 
any reſiſtance to thy fooliſh tryal, yet wouldeſt thou 
add thereby no new value or eſteem to it? And if it 
did break, as it might befal, were not then all loſt ? Yes, 
certainly; and that leaving the owner, in all Men's opi- 
nion, for a poor ignorant Perſon. Then, friend Anſelmo, 
make account that Camila is a moſt precious diamond, 
as well in thine, as in other Men's eſtimation; and it is 
no reaſon to put her in contingent danger of breaking, 
ſeeing that although ſhe remain in her integrity, ſhe can- 
not mount to more worth than ſhe hath at the preſent ; 
and if ſhe falter'd, or did not reſiſt, conſider even at this 


preſent what ſlate you would be in then, and how 


juſtly thou mighteſt then complain of thyſelf, for being 
cauſe of her perdition and thine own ? See how there is 
no jewel in theworld comparable to the modeſt and chaſte 
Woman: And that all Women's honour conliſts in the 
good opinion that's had of them: And ſeeing that of 
thy ſpouſe is ſo. great, as it arrives to that ſum of per- 
fection which thou knoweſt, why wouldſt thou call 
this verity is queſtion? Know, friend, that a Woman is 
an i mperfect creature, and ſhould therefore have nothing 
caſt in her way to make her ſtumble and fall, but ra- 
ther to clear and do all incumbrances away out ot it, to 
the end ſhe may without impeachment run with a 
E ſwitt courſe to obtain the perfection ſhe wants, which 
only conſiſts in being virtuous. | 


The naturaliſts recount, that the Ermin is a little beaſt 


| that hath a moſt white skin, and that when the hunters 


would chaſe him, they uſe this art to take him : As 
ſoon as they find out his haunt and places where he 
hath recourſe, they thwart them with mire and dirt, 
and after, when they deſcry the little beaſt, they purſue , 


kim towards thoſe places which are defilled: And the 


Eru in 
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Ermin eſpying the the, mire, ſtands till, and permit, 
himſelf to be taken and captived in exchange of not 
ailing thorough the mire, or ſtaining of his whiteneſ;, 
which it eſteemes more then either liberty or life. The 
honzit and chaſte Woman is an Ermin, and the virtue of 
chaſtity is whiter and purer than ſnow; and he that would 
not loſe it, but rather deſires to keep and preſerve it, 
muſt proceed with a different ſtyle from that of the Er. 
min. For they muſt not propoſe and lay before her 
the mire of the paſſions, flatteries, and ſervices of im. 
porunate lovers, for perhaps ſhe ſhall not have the naty. 
ral impulſe and force which commonly through proper 
debility is wont to ſtumble, to paſs over thoſe incum. 
brances ſafely, and therefore it is requilite to free the 
paſſage and take them away, and lay before her the 
clearneſs of virtue, and the beauty comprized in good 
fame, The good Woman is alſo like unto a bright 
and clear mirrour of Chry/tal, and therefore is ſubject 
to be ſtained and dimed by every breath that toucheth 
it. The honeſt Woman is to be uſed as relicks of 
faints, to wit, ſhe muſt be honoured, but not touchcd, 
The good Woman is to be kept and prized like a fair 
garden full of ſweet flowers and roſes, that is held in 
eſtimation, whoſe owner pcrmits no Man to enter and 
' trample, or touch his flowers, but holds it to be ſuff̃- 
cient that they ſtanding a far off, without the rails, 
may enjoy the delightful fight and fragancy thercof. 
Finally I will repeat certain verſes unto thee that have 
now come to my memory, the which were repeated 
of late in a new play, and ſeem to me very fit tor the 
purpoſe of which we treat. A prudent old Man did 

ive a neighbour of his that had a daughter, counſel to 
keep and ſhut her up, and among other reafens he 


uſed theſe : 


Ruly Woman is of glafs, 
Therefore no Man ou ht to trys 
If ſhe oroke, or not, might he, 
Seeing all might come to fs, 


it 


| muſt imagine that I have note 
| which lent me boldneſs thus to diſcover unto her my 
| depraved deſires; and ſhe holding herſelf to be thereby in- 
jured and diſhonoured, her diſgrace muſt alſo concern 

| thee as a principal part of her. And hence ſprings that 

| which is commonly faid, that the husband of the adul- 
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Tet to break her, tis more eaſy, 
And it is no wit to venture 
A thing of ſo brittle temper, 

That to ſoulder is ſo queaſy. 


And I would have all Men dwell 
In this truth, and reaſons ground, 
That if Danaes may be found, 
Golden ſhowers are found as well. 


All that which I have ſaid to thee, Auſelmo, until this 


| inſtant, hath been for that which may touch thy ſelf: And 
it is now high time that ſomewhat be heard concerning 
me. And it by chance I ſhall tbe ſomewhat prolixy, 1 


pray thee to pardon me; for the Labyrinth wherein thou 
haſt entered, and out of which thou wouldſt have me 
to free thee, requires no leſs. Thou holdeſt me to be thy 
friend, and yet goeſt about to diſpoil me of mine ho- 
nour, being a thing contrary to all amity; and doſt not on- 
ly pretend this, but doſt likewiſe endeavour that I ſhould 
rob thee of the ſame. That thou wouldſt deprive me of 
mine is evident; for when Camila ſhall perceive that I 
ſollicite her as thou demandeſt, it is certain that ſhe will 
eſteem of me, as of one quite devoid of wit, and indiſ- 
creet, ſeeing I intend and doa thing ſo repugnant to that 
which the being him that I am, and thine amity do bind 


| me unto. That thou wouldſt have me rob thee thereof 


me thus to court her, 


is as manifeſt ; for Camila ſeein 
ſome lightneſs in her, 


terous wife, although he know nothing of her. lewd- 


| neſs, nor hath given any occaſion to her to do what ſhe 


ought not, nor was able any way to hinder by diligence, 
care, or other means his diſgrace, yet is entituled with a 
vituperious and vile name, and is in a manner beheld by 
thoſe that know his wife's malice with the eyes of 


| contempt; whereas they ſhould indeed regard him ra- 
is 
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ther with thoſe of compaſſion, ſeeing that he falls into 
that misfortune, not ſo much through his own default 
as through the light fantaſy of his wicked conſort. But! 
will ſhew thee the reaſon why a bad woman's husband 
is juſtly diſhonoured and contemned, although he be ig. 
norant and guiltleſs thereof, and cannot prevent, nor hath 
given to it any occaſion: And be not grieved to heat 
— the benefit of the diſcourſe ſhall redound unto 
t elf. 

When God created our firſt parent in the terreſtrial pa- 
radiſe, the holy Scripture ſaith, That God infuſed ſleep int 
Adam, and that being aſleep, he took out a rib out of his 
left ſide, of which he formed our mother Eve, and us 
ſoon as Adam awaked and beheld her, he ſaid, This is fleſh 
of my fleſh, and bone of my bones. And God ſaid, For 
this cauſe ſhall a man leave his farther and his mother, and 
they ſhall be two in one fleſh. And then was the divine Or- 
dinance of matrimony firſt inſtituted, with ſuch indiſſo- 
luble knots, as only may be by death diſſolved. And this 
marvellous Ordinance is of ſuch efficacy and force, as it 
makes two different perſons to be one very fleſh, and yet 
operates farther in good married folk : For although they 
have two ſouls, yet it makes them to have but one wil. 
And hence it proceeds, that by reaſon the wife's fleſh is 
one and the very ſame with her husband's, the blemiſhes 
or defects that taint it, do alſo redound into the husband's, 
although he (as we have ſaid) have miniſtred no occaſion 
to receive that damage. For as all the whole body fees 
any pain of the foot, head, or any other member, becauſe 
it is all one fleſh, and the head ſmarts at the grief of the 
ankcle, although it hath not cauſed it; fo is the husband 
participant of his wife's diſhonour, becauſe he is one 
and the ſelf- ſame with her. And by reaſon that all the 
honours and diſhcnours of the world are, and ſpring 
from fleſh and blood, and thoſe of the bad woman be of 
this kind, it is forcible, that part of them fall to the 
husband's ſhare, and that he be accounted diſhonourable, 
although he wholly be ignorant of it. See then, Anſelmo, 
to what peril thou doſt thruſt thy ſelt, by ſeeking to 
diſturb the quietneſs and repoſe whercin thy wife lives f 
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ault, And for how vain and impertinent curioſity thou wouldſt 
ut I Wir up the humours which are now quiet in thy chaſte 
band ſpouſe's breaſt? Note how the things thou doſt ad- 
> io- MWrcnture to gain are of {mall moment, but that which 
hath {MW thou ſhalt loſe ſo great, that I muſt leave it in his point, 
hear ({Whaving no words ſufficiently able to endear it: But if 
unto all that J have ſaid be not able to move thee from thy 
bad purpoſe, thou mayſt well ſeek out for ſome other 
pa-. ¶ inſtrument of thy diſhonour and miſhaps; for I mean 
tare not to be one, although I ſhould therefore loſe thine 
his Wamity, which is the greateſt loſs that might any way 
d as {Wbetal me. | | 2 
fleſh Here the prudent Lothario held his peace, and 22 
For ¶ remained ſo confounded and melancholy, as he could not 
and Nanſwer a word to him, for a very great while. But in the 
Or- end he faid, I have liſtned, friend Lothario, to all that 
iſſo· Nvrhich thou haſt ſaid unto me, with the attention which 
this thou haſt noted, and have perceived in thy reaſons ex- 
is it Namples and fimilitudes, the great diſcretion where withal 
yet ¶ thou art endowed, and the perfection of amity that thou 
hey I haſt attained ;3 and do alſo confeſs and fee, that if J fol- 
will. Now not thine advice, but ſhould lean unto mine own, I 
is N do but ſhun the good, and purſue the evil; yet oughteſt 
thou iikewiſe to conſider, how herein ] ſuffer the diſ- 
eaſe which ſome women are wont to have, that long to 
eat earth, lime, coals, and other far worſe and loathſome 
things, even to the very ſight, and much more to the 
talie. So that it is behoveful to uſe ſome art by which 


the may be cured ; and this might be eaſily done, by be- 
and {Meinning only to ſollicite Camila, although you did it but 
one Nveak and feinedly: for I know ſhe will not be ſo ſoft 


land pliable, as to daſh her own honeſty about the ground 
at the firſt encounters, and I will reſt fatisfied with this 
commencement alone; and thou ſhalt herein accompliſh 
he obligation thou oweſt to our friendſhip, by not on- 
ly reſtoring me to life, but alſo by perſwading me 
not to diſpoil my ſelf ot mine honour, And thou art 


to ound to do this for one reaſon that I ſhall alledge, to 
cs: Pit, that I being reſolved, as indeed J am, to mare this 
nd perience, thou ougliteſt not to permit, being my friend, 


K 2 that 
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that I ſhould bewray my defect herein to a ſtranger 
whereby I might very much endanger my Reputation, 
which thou laboureſt ſo much to preſerve; and though 
thy credit may loſe ſome degrees in Camila's opinion, 
whilſt thou doſt follicite her, it matters not very much, 
or rather nothing; for very ſhortly, when we ſhall eſpy 
in her the integrity that we expect, thou mayſt open 
unto her ſincerely the drift of our Practice, by which 
thou ſhalt again recover thine impaired reputation, 
Therefore ſeeing the adventure is little, and the pleaſure 
thcu ſhalt do me by the enterpriſing thereof < 
_ I pray thee do it, though ever ſo many incum. 
rances repreſent them ſelves to thee ; for (as J have promi. 
ſed) with only thy beginning, J will reſt fatisfied, and ac. 
count the cauſe concluded. 2 

Lothario perceiving the firm reſolution of Anſelm, 
and nothing elſe occuring forcibly diſſwaſivę, nor know: 
ing what other reaſons to uſe, that might hinder thi 
his precipitate reſolution, and noting witha] how th: 
threaten'd to break the matter of this his indiſcreet de. 
fires to a ſtranger, he determined, to avoid greater in. 
conveniences, to give him ſatisfaction, and perform his 
demand, with purpoſe and reſolution to guide the mat 
ter ſo diſcreetly, as without troubling Camila's thougit: 
Anſelmo ſhould reſt contented; and therefore entreate 
him not to open his mind to any other, for he himſel 
would undertake that enterprize, and begin it whenſo- 
ever he pleaſed. Anſelmo embraced him verv tender 
and lovingly, and gratified him as much for that pio. 
miſe, as if he had done him {ome very great favour: 
And there they accorded between them, that he ſhoui 
begin the work the very next day enſuing, for ht 

would give him place and leafure to ſpeak alone with 
Camila, and would likewiſe provide him of mone 
Jewels, and other things, to preſent unto her. He di 
alſo admonith him to bring muſick under her windov! 
by night, and write verſes in her praiſe; and if he 
would not take the pain to m ke them, he himſe 
would compoſe them for him. Lothario promiſed to 
perform ail himſelf, yet with an intention far * 
com 
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from Auſelmo's. And with this agreement they return- 


ed to Anſelmo's houſe, where they found Camila ſome- 


N 
Tanger ; 
what fad and careful, expecting her husband's return, 


tation, 
though who had ſtayed ſonger abroad that day than his cuſtom. 
Pinion, Lothario leaving him at his houſe, returned to his own, 


much, as penſive as he had left Anſelmo contented, and knew 
ll eſp; {Ml not what plot to lay to iſſue out of that impertinent 
t open Ml affair with proſperous ſucceſs, But that night he be- 
which thought himſelf of a manner how to deceive A-ſelmo 
tation, MW without offending Camila: And fo the next day enſu- 
leafure ing he came to his friend's houſe to dinner, where 
of o Camila knowing the great good-will her husband bore 
ncum. towards him, did receive and entertain him very kindly 
promi. with the like. Dinner being ended, and the table taken 
md ac. up, Anſelmo requeſted Lothario to keep Camila com- 

pany until his return, for he muſt needs go about an 
ſel Affair that concerned him greatly, but would return 
know. again within an hour and a half. Camila entreated her 
er thi husband to ſtay, and Lothario proffer d to go and keep 
dw ebe him company. But nothing could prevail with Auſelmo; 
ct de. but rather he importuned his friend Lothario to remain 
ter in: and abide there till his return, becauſe he muſt go to 
m hi] treat of a matter of much conſequence. He alſo com- 
manded Camila not to leave Lothario alone, until he came 


> mat: 
ugh; WWF back. And ſo he departed, leaving Camila and Lotharis 
reate together at the table, by reaſon that all the attendants 


and ſervants were gone to dinner. 

Here Lothario ſaw that he was enter'd into the liſts 
which his friend ſo much defired, with his adverſary 
before him, who was with her beauty able to overcome 


1mlſet 
nenſo⸗ 


tender 


t pro. 

rod a whole ſquadron of armed Knights: See then if Lothario 
Hou bad not reaſon to fear himſelf? But that which he did 
or he at the firſt onſet, was to lay his elbow on the arm of 
with his chair, and his hand on his cheek, and deſirin 
one, Camila to bear with his reſpectleſneſs therein. he Gil 
le dd he would repoſe a little, whilſt he attended Anſelmo's 


Jovi coming. Camila anſwered that ſhe thought he might 
if e fake his caſe better on the cuſhions of ſtate, and there- 
miſe fore prayed him he would enter into the palour and lie 
> to on them. But he excuſed himſelf; and ſo remained 
wide D 5 | aſleep 


from 
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aſleep in the ſame place until Anſelmo's return; why 
coming in, and finding his wife in her chamber, and 
Lothario aſleep, made fall account, that by reaſon of 
his long ſtay, they had time enough both to talk an 
repoſe, and therefore expected very greedily the hour 
wherein his friend ſhould awake, to go out with him, 
and learn what ſucceſs he had. All ſucceeded as he 
wiſhed, for Lothario arole, and both of them went a. 
broad; and then he demand of him what he. deſired; 
and Lothario anſwer'd, That it ſeemed not to him ſo 
good to diſcover all his meaning at the firſt, and there- 
ore had done no other thing at that time, then ſpeak 4 
little of her beauty and diſcretion ; for it ſeem'd to 
him, that this was the beſt preamble he could uſe, ta 
gain by little and little ſome intereſt and poſſeſſion in 
her acceptance, to diſpoſe her thereby to give ear again 
to his words more willingly ; imitating therein the devil' 
eraft, when he means to deceive any one that is vigilant 
and careful; for then he tranſlates himſelf into an Ange 
of light, being one of darkneſs; and laying before 
him apparent goods, diſcovers what he is in the end, 
and brings his intention to paſs, if his guiles be not at 
the beginning detected. All this did greatly like An. 
ſelmo; who is that he would afford him every day a 
much leaſure, although he did not go abroad; for he 
would ſpend the time ſo at home, as Camila ſhould 
never be able to ſuſpect his drift. 

It therefore befel, that many days paſſed, which To- 
rhario did willingly overſlip, and ſaid nothing to Cami 
la, yet did he ever ſooth Anſelmo, and told him, that he 
had ſpoken to her, but could never win her to give 
the leaſt argument of flexibility, or make way for the 
feebleſt hope that might be; but rather affirm'd, that ſhe 
threaten d him, that if he did not repel his impertinent 
deſires, ſhe would detect his indirect proceedings to her 
husband. It is well, quoth Anſelmo: Hitherto Camilo hath 
reliſted words, it is therefore requiſite to try what reſi- 
ſtance ſhe will make againſt works: I will give thee to 
morrow four thouſand crowns in gold, to the end 
thou mayſt offer, and alſo beſtow them on her; and 

thou 
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thou ſhalt have as many more to buy jewels, where- 


withal to bait her; for women are naturally inclin'd, and 
ſpecially if they be fair (be they ever ſo chaſte) to go 


brave and gorgeouſly attired ; and if ſhe can overcome 
| this temptation, I will remain pleaſed, and put thee to 
| no more trouble. Lothario anſwer'd, that ſecing he had 


begun, he would bear his enterprize on to an end, al- 
though he made full account, that he ſhould depart from 


| the conflict both tired and vanquiſh'd. He received the 


four thouſand crowns the next day, and at once with 
them four thouſand perplexities; for he knew not to 
what to invent, to lye anew ; but concluded finally to 
tell to his friend, how Camila was as inflexible at gifts 


and promiſes, as at words; and therefore it would be in 
vain to travel any more in her purſuit, ſecing he ſhould 
do nothing elſe but ſpend the time in vain. 


But fortune, which guided theſe affairs in another 


| manner, ſo diſpos'd, that Anſelmo having left Lothario 
| and Camila alone, as he was wont, entred ſecretly in- 
to a chamber, and through the crannies and chinks did 
| liſten and {.e what they would do; where he perceiv'd 
| that Lothario, in the ſpace of half an hour, ſpoke not a 
word to Camila; nor yet would he have ſpoken, though 
he had remained there a whole age; and thereupon ſur- 


miſed ſtraight, that all that which his friend had told 
him of Camila's anſwers, and his own ſpeech, were 
but fictions and untruths; and that he might the more 
confirm himſelf, and ſee whether it were ſo, he came 
forth, and calling Lothario apart, he demanded of him 
what Camili had ſaid, and in what humour ſhe was at 
the preſent? Lothario anſwer'd, that he meant not ever 


any more to ſound her in that matter; for ſhe replied 


to him ſo untowardiy and ſharply, as he durſt not at- 
tempt any more to ſpeak unto her of ſuch things. 

O, quoth Anſelmo, Lothario ! Lothario how evil doſt 
thou anſwer to the affection thou oweſt me, or to the 
confidence I did repoſe in thee? I have ſtood beholding 
thee all this while through the hole of that lock, and faw 
how thou never ſpokeſt one word to her. Whereby I 
co allo collect, that thou haſt not yet once accoſted 

E 4 her: 
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her: And if it be ſo, as undoubtleſly it is, ſay, why 
doſt thou deceive me? or why goeſt thou about fray. 
dulently to deprive me of thoſe means whereby I may 
obtain my deſires? Anſelmo ſaid no more; yet what 
ke ſaid, was ſufficient to make Lothario confuſed and 
aſhamed, who taking it to be a blemiſh to his repu- 
tation to be found in a lie, ſwore to Anſelmo, that he 
would from thence-forward ſo endeavour to pleaſe his 
mind, and tell him no more leaſings, as he himſelf 
I perceive the ſucceſs thereof, it he did again curi- 
ouſly lie in watch for him; a thing which he might 
well excuſe, becauſe his moſt ſerious labour to ſatisfy his 
deſire, ſhou!d remove all ſhadow of ſuſpicion. Anſelmo 
believ'd him ; and that he might give him the greater 
commodity, and leis occaſion of fear, he reſolv'd to 
abſent himſelf from his houſe ſome eighr days, and go 
to vilit a friend of his that dwelled in a village not far 
from the city; and theretore dealt with his friend that 
he ſhould ſend a meſlenger to cail tor him very earneſt- 
ly, that under that pretext, he might find an excuſe to 

Camila for his departure. | 
O unfortunate and inconſiderate Anſelmo | what is that 
which thou doſt ? what doſt thou contrive? or what is it 
that thou goeſt about ? Behold, thou workeſt thine own 
ruin, laying plots of thine own diſhonour, and giving 
order to thy proper perdiditon. Thy wife Camila is 
good ; thou doſt poſſeſs her in quiet and peaceable man- 
ner; no man ſurpriſeth thy delights, her thoughts tranl- 
greſs not the limits of her houſe: Thou art her heaven on 
earth, and the goal to which her deſires aſpire. Thou 
art the Squire by which ſhe meaſureth and directeth her 
will, adjuſting wholly with thine, and with that of 
eaven. Since then the mines of her honour, beauty, 
modeſt, and recollection, bountifully afford thee, with- 
out any toil, all the treaſures contain d in them, or 
thou canſt deſire, why would'ſt thou dig the earth, and 
ſeek out new veins, and new-ſeen treaſures, expoſing 
thy {elf to the danger, that thy labours may turn to 
wreck, feeing, in fine, that they are only ſuſtained by 
the weak ſupporters of her frail nature? — 
ow 


how 
fus' 


the 


r 
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how he that ſeeks the impoſſible, may juſtly be re- 
fus'd of that which is poſſible, according unto whieb 
the Poet faith: | 


N death for life 1 ſeek, 

i Health in infirmity : 
For ijſue in 4 dungeon deep; 

In goals for liberty; 

And in a traytor loyalty. 
But envious fate, which ſtill 
Conſpires to work mine ill, 

With heaven hath thus decreed, | 

That eaſy things (hould be to me deny d, 

Cauſe I crave th' impoſſible. | 


elmo departed the next day following to the village, 


a 


1 telling Camila at bis departure, that whilſt he were a 


ſent his friend Lothario would come and ſee to the af- 
fairs of his houſe, and to eat with her, and deſired her 
therefore, to make as much of him, as ſhe would do of 
his own perſon. Camila, like a diſcreet and modeſt wo- 
man, was grieved at the order her husband did give her, 
and requeſted him to render how indecent it was that 
any one ſhould poſſeſs the chair of his table, he being 
abſent; and if he did it, as doubting her inſufficiency 
to manage houſhold affairs, that at leaſt he ſhould make 
trial of her that one time, and ſhould clearly perceive 
how ſhe was able to diſcharge matters of far greater 
conſequence. Anſelmo replied, That what he commanded, 
was his pleaſure, therefore ſhe had nothining elſe do 
but hold down the head, and obey it. Camila anſwer- 
ed, that ſhe would do fo, although i: was very much 
againſt her will. In fine, her husband departed, and Lotha- 
rio came the next day following to the houſe; where he 
wasentertained by Camila very friendly, but would ne- 
ver treat with Lothario alone, but evermore was com- 

fled by her ſervant and waiting Maidens, but chiefly 

y one called Leonela. whom ſhe loved dearly, as one 
that had been brought up with her in her father's houſe, 
even from cheir infancy; and when ſhe did marry An- 


ſelmo, ſhe brought her from thence in her company. 
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The firſt three days Lothario ſpoke not a word, al. 


though he might, when the tables were taken up, and m 
that the folk of the houſe went haſtily to dinner, for, ſo apt 
Camila had commanded ; and did give Leonela order be- oe 
ſides to dine before herſelf, and that ſhe ſhould ſtill keep — 
by her ſide: But the girl which had her fancy otherwiſe ys : 


imployed, in things more pleaſing her humour, and need- 
ed thoſe hours and times for the accompliſhing of them, 
did not always accompliſh ſo punctually her Lady's com- 
mand, but now and then would leave her alone, as if 
that were her Lady's beheſt : But the honeſt preſence of 
Camila, the gravity of her face, and the modeſty of her 
carriage was ſuch, as it ſerv'd as a bridle to reſtrain Lo- 
thario's tongue: But the benefit of Camila's many vir- 
tues ſetting ſilence to Lothario's ſpeech, reſulted aftei- 


ward to both their harms ; for though the tongue {poke * 
not, yet did his thoughts diſcourſe, and had icaſure af- | hs 
forded them to contemplate, part by part, all the ex- or | 
treams of worth and beauty that were cumulated in * 
Camila, potent to inflame a ſtatue of frozen marble; ind 
how much more an heart of fleſn? Lothario did only * 


behold her in the time and ſpace he ſhould ſpeak unto 
her, and did then conſider how worthy ſhe was to be 
loved. And this conſideration did by little and little give | .., 
aſſaults to the reſpects which he ought to have born to- i 
wards his friend Anſelmo; a thouſand times did he de- 
termine to abſent himſelf from the City, and go where 
Anſelmo ſhould never ſee him, nor he Camila; but the 
delight he took in beholding her, did again withhold 
and hinder his reſolutions. When he was alone, he 
would condemn himſelf of his mad deſign, and term 
himſelf a bad friend, and worſe Chriſtian: He made diſ- 
courſes and compariſons between himſelf and Anſelmo, 
all which did finiſh in this point, That 4:/elme's fool- 
hardineſs and madneſs was greater than his own in- 
fidelity; and that if he might be as eaſily excuſed before 
God for that he meant to do, as he would be before 
Men, he needed not to fear any puniſhment ſhould be 
inflicted on him for the crime. Finally, Camila's beauty 
and worths, aſſiſted by the occation which the igno- 
rant 
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rant husband had thruſt into his fiſts, did wholly ruin 


and overthrow Letharto his loyalty, and therefore without 
regarding any other thing than that to which his plea- 


ſure conducted him, about a three days atter Anſelmo's 


} departure (which time he had ſpent in a continual bat- 


tle and reſiſtance of his contending thoughts) he be- 


| gan to ſollicite Camila, with ſuch trouble of the ſpirits, 
and ſo amorous words, as ſhe was ſtrucken almoſt be- 
# fide herſelf with wonder, and made him no other an- 


ſwer, but ariſing from the table, lung away in a fury 


into her chamber. But yet for all this dryneſs, Lothario 


his hope (which is wont evermore to be born at ance 


ö with love) Was not hing diſmayed, but rather ac counted 
the more of Camila; who perceiving that in Lothario, 


which ſhe never durſt before to imagine, knew not 


what ſhe might do; but it ſeeming unto her to be a 
thing neither ſecure nor honeſt to give him occaſion 


or leaſure to ſpeak unto her again, determined to ſend 


one unto her husband Anſelmo the very ſame night, as 


indeed ſhe did, with a letter to recal im home to her 
houſe. The ſubject of her letter was this: 


CHAP VI. 
Il herein is proſecuted the Hiſtory of the curious 


Impertinent. 


F VEN as it is commonly ſaid, that an Army forms 
not well without a General, or a Caſile without a 
Conſtable, ſo do I affirm, that it ts much more indecent 
to fee a young married Woman without her husband, when 
he is not juſily detained away by neceſſary affairs. I find 
myſelf ſo ill-diſpoſed in your abſence, and ſo impatient and 
impotent to endure it longer, as if you do not ſpeedily re- 
turn, I ſhall be conſtrained to return back unto my father, 
although I ſhould leave your houſe without any keeping : 
For the guard you appointed for me, 15 it be ſo that he 
may deſerve that title, looks more, T believe, to his own 
pleaſure, than to that which concerns you. Therefore ſee - 
mg you have wit enough, I will ſay no more, nor ought I 


to ſay more in rea on. | 
| Anſelm 
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Anſelmo received the letter; and by it undeſtood that 
Lothario had began the enterprize, and that Camila had 
anſydered to him according as he had hoped ; and marvel- 


lous glad at the news, he anſwered his wife by word 
of mouth, that ſhe ſhould not remove in any wiſe 
from her houſe, for he would return with all ſpced, 
Camila was greatly admired at his anſwer, which 
ſtruck her into a greater perplexity than ſhe was 
at the firſt, being afraid to ſtay at home, and alſo to go 
to her father: For by ſtaying, ſhe endangers her 
honeſty; by going, ſhe ſhould tranſgreſs her husband's 
command. At laſt ſhe reſolved to do that which was 
worſt, which was to remain at home, and not to ſhun 
Lothario's preſence, leſt ſhe ſhould give her ſervants oc- 
caſion of ſuſpicion. And now ſhe was grieved to have 
written what ſhe did to her husband, fearful leſt he 
ſhould think that Lothario had noted in her ſome token 
of lightneſs, which might have moved him to loſe the 
reſpect which otherwiſe was due unto her; but confi- 
dent in her innocency, ſhe caſt her hopes in God, and 
her good thoughts, wherewithal ſhe thought to reſiſt 
all Lothario's words, and by holding her kent without 
making him any anſwer, without giving any fur- 
ther account of the matter to her husband, Tt thereby 
ſhe might plunge him in new difficulties and conten- 
tion with his friend; and did therefore bethink how ſhe 
might excuſe Lothario to Anſelmo, when he ſhould de- 
mand the occafion that moved her to write unto him 
that letter. With theſe more honeſt than profitable or 
diſcret reſolutions, ſhe gave ear the ſecond day to 
Lothario, who charged her with ſuch refolution, as her 
conſtancy began to ſtagger, and her honeſty had enough 
to do, recurring to her eyes to contain them, leſt — 


fhould give any demonſtration of the amorous compaſ- 


ſion which Lothario's words and tears had ſtirred in her 


breaſt. Lothario noted all this, and it enflamed him 


the more. Finally, he thought that it was requiſite the 
time and leaſure which Anſelmo's abſence afforded him, 
to lay cloſer ſiege to that fortreſs; and ſo he aſſaulted 


her preſumptuouſly with the praiſes of her beauty; for 


there 
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there is nothing which with ſuch facility dotli render 
and raze to the ground the proudly- creſſed turrets of 


Womens vanity, than the ſame vanity being dilated on 
by the tongue of adulation and flattery. To be brief, 


he did with all diligence under mine the rock of her in- 


tegrity with ſo warlike engines, as although Camila 
| were made of braſs, yet would ſhe be overthrown. For 


Lotharis wept, entreated, promiſed, flattered, preſiſted, 
and feigned ſo feelingly, and with ſuch tokens of truth, 


as traverſing Camlia's care of her honour, he came in 


the end to triumph over that which was leaſt ſuſpected, 
and he moſt defired ; for ſhe render'd herſelt, even Camila 


| render'd herſelf. But what wonder if Lothario's amity 
{ ſhould ſtand on foot? A clear example, plainly demon- 
ſtrating that the amorous paſſion is only vanquiſhed by 
$ ſhunning it; and that no body ought to adventure to 
| wreſtle with ſo ſtrong an adverſary : For heavenly 


forces are neceſſary for him that would confront the 


| violence of that paſſion, although human. None but 
* Leonela knew the weakneſs of her Lady; for from her 
the two bad friends and new lovers could not con- 


ceal the matter; nor yet would Lothario diſcover to 
Camila her husband's pretence, or that he had given 
him wittingly the opportunity whereby he arrived 
to that paſs, becauſe ſhe ſhould not imagine that he had 
otten her lightly, and by chance, and did not purpoſe- 
y ſollicite her. 

A few days Anſelmo arrived to his houſe, and 
did not perceive what wanted therein, to wit, that 
which it had loft, and he moſt eſteemed. From thence 
he went to ſee his friend Lothario, whom he found at 
home; and embracing one another, he demanded of him 
thenews of his life, or of death. The news which I can 
give thee, friend Anſelmo, quoth Lothario, are, that 
thou haſt a wife, who may deſervedly be the example 
and garland of all good Women: The words that I” 
have ſpoke unto her, were ſpent on the air, my proſ- 
fers contemned, and my gifs repulſed, and beſides, ſhe 
hath mocked me notably for certain feigned tears that I 
did ſhed. In reſolution, even as Camila is the pry 
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of all beauty, ſo is ſhe the treaſury wherein modeſty re- 
ſides, courteſy and warineſs dwell, and all the other 
virtues that may beautify an honourable Woman, or 
make her fortunate. Therefore, friend, take back thy 
money, tor here it is ready, and I never had occaſion to 
employ it: For Camila's integrity cannot be ſubdued 
with ſo baſe things as are gifts and promiſes. And 
Anſelmo, content thyſelf now with the proofs made 
already, without attempting to make any farther tryal. 
And ſeeing thou haſt paſſed over the ſea of difficulties 
and ſuſpicions with a dry foot, which may. and are 
wont to be had of Women, do not ett-ſoons enter in- 
to the profound depths of new inconveniences, nor 
take thou any other pilot to make experience of the 
goodneſs and ſtrength of the veſſel that heaven hath al- 
lotted to thee, to paſs therein thorough the {eas of this 
World, but make account that thou art harbour'd in a 
fafe haven, and there hold thyſelf faſt with the anchorsot 
good confideration, and reſt thee until death to demand 
his debt, from the payment whereof no nobility or pri- 
vilege whatſoever can exempt us. Anſelmo reſted ſingu- 
larly fatisfied at Lothario's diſcourſe. and did believe it as 
firmly as it were delivered by an oracle, but did entreat 
him notwithſtanding to proſecute his attempt, although 
it were only done for curioſity, and to paſs away the 
time; yet not to uſe ſo efficacious means, as he hither- 
to practiſed ; and that he only deſired him to write 

ſome verſes in her praiſe, under the name of Clori, for 
he would make Camila believe, how that he was ena- 
moured of a certain . whom he did appropriate 
that name, that he might celebrate her praiſes with the 
reſpect due to her honour; and that if he would not take 
the pains to invent them, that he himſelf would wil- 
lingly compoſe them. That is not needful, quoth 
Lothario, for the Muſes are not ſo alienated from me, 
but that they viſit me ſometimes in the year. Tell you 
unto Camila What you have deviſed of my loves; and 
as for the verſes, I will make them myſelf, if not ſo 
_ well as the ſubject deſerves, yet, at the leaſt, as artificially 

as I may deviſe them. Ihe impertinent curious Man, 


and 
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and his treacherous freind, having thus agreed, and 
Anſelmo returned to his houſe, he - Foray of Camila 
that which ſhe maryelled he had not asked before, thar 
ſhe ſhould tell unto him the occafica why ſhe ſent un- 


to him the letter? Camila made anſwer, Becauſe it 


{ſeemed unto her, that Lothario beheld her ſomewhar 
more immodeſt than when he was at home ; but that 
now ſhe did again difſwade herſelf, and believed that it 
was but a light ſurmiſe, without any ground, becauſe 
that ſhe perceived Lorhario to loath her preſence, or be 
by any means alone with her. Anſelmo told her that 
ſhe might very well live ſecure for him, for that he knew 


| Lothario's affections were beſtowed elſewhere, and that 


upon one of the nobleſt damſels in the city, whoſe 


| praiſes he ſolemnized under the name of Clori; and that 
although he were not, yet was there no cauſe to doubt 
| of Lothario's virtue, or the amity that was between 
them both. Here if Camila had not been premoniſhed 


by Lothario, that the love of Clori was but feigned, and 


| that he himſelf had told it to Azſelmo to blind him, 
that he might with leſs diffieulty celebrate her own 
| praiſes under the name of Clori, ſhe had without doubt 
fallen into the deſperate toils of jealouſly; but being al- 
| ready advertiſed, ſhe poſted over that aſſault lightly. 
| The day following they three ſitting 12 at dinner, 
| Anſelmo requeſted Lothario to repeat ſome one of the 
| verſes that he had made to his beloved Clori ; for ſee- 
ng that Camila knew her not, he might boldly fay 
w 


at he pleaſed, Altho' ſhe knew her, quoth Lothario, 
yet would I not therefore ſuppreſs any part of her praiſes : 
For when any lover praiſeth his Lady for herbeauty, and 
doth withal tax her of cruelty, her credit incurs no 
danger. But befal what it liſt, I compoſed yeſterday 
a ſonnet of the ingratitude of Clori, and is this enſuing. 
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Midſt the ſilence of the darkeſt night, 
When ſweeteſt ſleep invadeth mortal eyes: 
I poor account, to heaven and Clori bright, 
Give of the richeſt harms which ever riſe, 


And at the time, we Phoebus may deviſe, 

Shine through the roſal gates of th Orient bright, 
With deep accents and ſighs in wonted guiſe, 

' 1 do my plaints renew with main and might, 


And when the Sun down from his ſtarry ſeat 
Directeſt rays toward the earth doth ſend, 
My ſighs I double, and my ſad regret ; 
And night returns, but of my woes no end. 


For I find always in my mortal ſtrife. P 
Heav'n without cares, and Clori likewiſe deaf. 


Camila liked the ſonnet very well, but Anſelmo beſt 
of all; for he praiſed it, and ſaid, that the lady muſt be 
very cruel, that would not anſwer ſuch perſpicuous 
truths with reciprocal affection. But then Camila an- 
ſwered, Why then (belike) all that which enan:ourd 
poets ſay is true? In as much as poets, quoth Lot hario, 
they ſay not truth: But as they are enamoured, they re- 
main as ſhort as they are true. That is queſtionleſs, 
quoth Anſelmo; all to under- prop and give Lothario more 
credit with Camila, who was as careleſs of the cauſe 
her husband faid ſo as ſhe was enamour'd of Lothario, 
and therefore with the delight ſhe took in his com poſi- 
tions, but chiefly knowing that his deſires and labours 
were addreſt to herſelf, who was the true Clori, ſhe in- 

treated him to repeat ſome other ſonnet or ditty, if he 
remember'd any. Yes, that I do, quoth Lotharie ; but I 


believe that is not ſo good as the firſt, as you may 


well judge, for it is this : 


A 
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Die; and if 1 cannot be believ'd, 
My death's more certain, as it is moſt ſure, 


| To ſee me at thy feet, of life depriv d, 
Rather than grieve this thraldom to endure, 


Well may I in oblivious ſhades obſcure 
| Of glory, life, and favour be denied; 

And yet even there ſhall in y bo om pure, 
The ſhape of thy fair face engrav'd be ey d. 


| For that's a relick, which I do reſerve 
Por the laſt trances my contentions threaten, 
| Which midſt thy rigor doth itſelf preſerve : 
DO woe's the wight that is by tempeſts beaten 


| By night, in unknown ſeas, in danger ri/e, 
For want of north, or haven, to loſe his life! 


85 Anſelmo commended alſo this ſecond ſonnet as he 
bug bad done the firſt, and added by that means one link 
m. co another in the chain wherewith he entangled him- 
nd ſeif, and forged his own diſhonour : Seeing when 


% & Z*thario diſhonoured him moſt of all, he faid unto him 
' & thenthat he honoured him moſt. And herewithal Camila 
made all the links, that verily ſerved only to abaſe her 


l5, 

* down to the center of contempt, ſeem to mount her, 
fa in her husbagd's opinion, up to the height of virtue and 
. good fame. 

. It befei ſoon after, that Camila finding herſelf alone 
i with her maiden, ſaid to her, I am aſhamed, friend 
_ Loeonela, to fee how little I knew to value my ſelf, ſee- 
a ing that I made not Lothario ſpend ſome time at leaſt 
[ in the purchaſing the whole poſſeſſion of me, which 1 
N with a prompt will beſtowed upon him ſo ſpeedily 


I fear me that he will impute my haſtineſs to lightneſs, 
without conſidering the force he uſed toward me, 


which wholly hinder'd and diſabled my reſiſtance. Let 
| not 
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not that afflict you, Madam, quoth Leonela, for it is no 
ſufficient cauſe to diminiſh eſtimation, that that be given 
quickly, which is to be given, if that in effect be good 


a di 
that is given, and be in it ſelt worthy of eſtimation; Raj 
for it is an old proverb, That he that grues quickly, gives judg 
twice. It is alſo ſaid as well, quoth Camila, That that firm 
which coſteth little, is leſs eſteemed. That reaſon hath no hone 
place in you, quoth Leonela, foraſmuch as love, accord- Hy, 
ing as ſome have ſaid of it, doth ſometimes fly, other well 
times It goes; it runs with this man, and goes leaſurely your 
with the other; it makes ſome key-cold, and inflames mila 
others; ſome it wounds, and ſome it kills; it begins the her 
carreer of his deſires in an inſtant, and in the very ſame fel 
concludes it likewiſe; it is wont to lay ſiege to the veal 
fortreſs in the morning, and at night it makes it to wel 


yield; for there's no force able to reſiſt it: Which being yer 
ſo, what do you wonder, or what is it that you fear, 


fear 
if the {ame hath befallen Lothario, ſeeing that love made tha 
of my Lord's abſence an inſtrument to vanquiſh us ? paſ: 


And it was forcible, that in it we ſhould conclude on it, | $4: 
Which love had before determined, without giving time 


itſelf any time to lead Anſelmo that he might return, 1 
and with his preſence leave the work imperte&: For 
love hath none ſo officious or better a miniſter to exe- 05 
cute his deſires than is occaſion: It ſerves itſelf of occa- do 
ſion in all his act, but molt of all at the beginning. And co 


all this that I have ſaid, I know rather by experience 
than hearſay, as I will ſome day let you to underſtand; be 
tor, Madam, I am likewiſe made of fleſh and lufty ly 
young blood. And as for you, Lady Camila, you did Li 
not give up and yield your ſelf preſently, but ſtayed un- 
til you had firſt ſeen in Lorhario's cyes, his ſighs in his fi 
diſcourſes, in his promiſes and pitts all his ſoul, in 


cl 
which, and in his perfections, you might read how tc 
worthy he is to be loved. And ſeeing this is fo, let not ct 
theſe ſcruples and nice thoughts aſſault or further diſturb þ 
your mind, but perſwade your ſelf, that Lothario eſtecms ti 
you as much as you do him, and lives with content and k 
ſatisfaction, ſeeing that it was your fortune to fall into t 


the amorous ſnare ; that it was his good luck to catch 
EM YOu 
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ou with his valour and deſerts; who not only hath the 
tour S S. which they ſay every good lover ought to 


| have, but alſo the whole A, B, C, which if you will not 


credit, do but liſten to me a while, and J will repeat it 


| to you by rote : He is, as it ſeems, and as far as I can 


judge, amiable, bountiful, courteous, dutiful, enarmour'd 
firm, gal'ant, honourable, illuſtrious, loyal, mild noble, 
honeſt, prudent, quiet, rich, and the SS. which they 
fay, and beſides true, valorous. The X doth not quader 
well with him, becauſe it ſounds harſhly. Y, he is 
young; and the Z., he is zealous of thine honour. Ca- 
mila laughed at her maiden's A, B, C, and accounted 
her to be more practick in love matters, then ſhe her 
{elif had confeſs'd, as indeed ſhe was; for then ſhe re- 


| vealed to her miſtreſs, how ſhe and a certain young man, 
well born of the city, did treat of love one with another: 


Hereat her miſtreſs was not a little troubled in mind, 
fearing that her honour might be greatly endanger'd by 
that means; ſhe demanded whether her affections had 
paſs d farther than words; and the maid an{wer'd very 
ſhameleſly and freely, that they did. For it is more cer- 
tain, that this kind of wretchleſs miſtreſſes do alſo make 
their maidens careleſs and impudent; who when they 
ceive their Ladies to faulter, are commonly wont to 
alt likewiſe themſelves, and care not that the world 
do know it. Camila ſeeing this error paſt remedy, 
could do no mo1e, but entreat Leonela not to reveal 
any thing of her affairs to him ſhe faid was her ſweet- 
heart; and that ſhe ſhould handle her matters diſcreet- 
ly and fecretly, leſt they might come to An elmo or 
Lothario's notice. Leonela promiſed to perform her 
will; but did accompliſh her promiſe in Ach fort, as 
ſhe did confirm Camila's fears, that ſhe ſhou'd loſe her 
credit by her means; for the diſhoneſt and bold girl, af- 
ter that ſhe had perceiv'd that her miſtreſs's pro- 
ceedings were not ſuch as they were wout, grew ſo 
hardy, as ſhe gave entrance, and brought her lover in- 
to her Maſter's houſe, preſuming that although her lady 
knew it, yet would ſhe not dare to diſcover ir. For 
this among other harms follow the tins of 3 
t hat 
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that it makes them ſlaves to their own ſervants, and 
doth oblige them to conceal their diſhoneſt and baſe 
proceedings, as it fell out in (0944, who, although ſhe 
eſpy d Leonela, not once one, but ſundry times tope- 
ther with her lover in a certain chamber of the houſe, 
ſhe not only dared not to rebuke her for it, but rather gave 
her opportunity to hidehim, and wouldremove all occa- 
ſions out of her husband's way, whereby he might ſuſpect 
any ſuch thing. 

Butall could not hinder Loi hario from eſpy ing him once, 
as he departed out ot the houſe at the break of the day: who 
not knowing, him, thought at the firſt that it was a ſpirit; 
but when he ſew him poſt away, and caſt his cloak over 
his face, leſt he ſhould be known, he abandoning his 
ſimple ſurmiſe, fell into a new ſuſpicion which had over. 
thrown them all, were it not that Camila did remedy 
it, For Lothario thought, that he whom he had ſeen iſſue 
out of Anſelmo's houſe at ſo unreaſonable an hour, had 
not enter d into it for Leonela's ſake, nor did he re- 
member then that there was ſuch a one as Leonela in the 
world, but only thought that as Camila was lightly got- 
ten by him, ſo belike ſhe was won by ſome other. For 
the wickedneſs of a bad woman bringeth uſually all 
theſe additions, that ſhe loſeth her reputarion even with 


him to whom, pray'd and perſwaded, ſhe yieldeth her 


ſelf; and he believeth that ſhe willas eaſily, or with more 
felicity, conſent to others, and doth infallibly credit the 
caſt ſuſpicion which thereof may be offer d. 

And 1t ſeems that Lothario in this inſtant was whol- 
ly depriv'd of all reaſonable diſcourſe, and quite diſpoild 
of his underſtanding, tor without pondering of the 
matter, impatient and kindled by the jealous rage that 
inwardly gnawed his bowels, fretting with delire to be 
revenged on Camila's, who had never offended him, he 
came to Anſelmo before he was up, and ſaid to hin 
know, Anſelmo, that J have had theſe many days a ci- 
vil conflict within myſelf whether I ſhould ſpeak, or 
no, and I have uſed as much violence as I might to my 
ſelf, not to diſcover a thing unto you, which now it is 
neither juſt nor reaſonableI ſhould conceal. Know * 

Camila 
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Camila's fortreſs is render d, and ſubject to all that I 
pleaſe to command ; and it 1 have been ſomewhar flow 
to inform thee of this truth, it was becauſe I would 
firſt ſee whether it proceeded of ſome light appetite in 
her, or whether ſhe did it to try me, and fee whe- 
ther that love was ſtill conſtantly continued which I 
firſt began to make unto her by thy order and licence: 
did alſo believe, that if ſhe had been ſuch as ſhe 
ought to be, and her that we both eſteemed her, ſhe 
would have by this time acquainted you with my im- 
portunacy ; but ſeeing that ſhe lingers therein, I pre- 
ſume that her promiſes made unto me are true, that 
when you did again abſent yourſelf out of town, ſhe 
would ſpeak with me in the wardrobe, (and it was true, 
for there Camila was accuſtomed to talk with him, ) 
yet would not I have thee run raſhly to take revenge, 
ſeeing the {in is not yet otherwiſe committed then in 
thought, and perhaps between this and the opportuni- 
ty ſhe might hope to put it in execution, her mind 
would be chang'd, and ſhe repent herſelf of her tolly: 
And therefore ſeeing that thou haſt ever followed mine 
advices partly or wholly, tollow and keep one counte] 
that I will give unto thee now, to the end thar thou 
mayſt after with caretul aſſuranee, and without fraud, 
farisfy thine oven will, as thou likeft beſt. Fein thy ſelf 
to be abſent two or three days as thou art wont, and 
then convey thy ſelf cunningly into the wardrobe, where 
thou mayſt very well hide thy ſelf behind the Tape- 
ſtrv, and then thou ſhalt ſee with thine own eyes, and 
I with mine, what Camila will do; and if it be that 
wickedneſs which rather ought to be fear'd, than hop'd 
for, thou mayit with wiſdom, ſilence, and diſcretion, 
be the proper executioner of ſv injurious a wrong. 
Anſelmo remain'd amazed, and almoſt beſides himſelf, 
hearing his friend Lorhario ſo won ry to acquaint 
him with thoſe things, in a time wherein he leaſt expect- 
ed them; tor now he eſteemed Camila to have eſcaped 
victreſs from the forged aſſaults of Lothario, and did 
himſelf triumoh for glory of her victory: Suſpended 


thus and troubled, he ſtood ſilent a great white, looking 


On 
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on the earth, without once removing his eye from it; 


and finally, turning towards his friend, he ſaid, Lothario, 


thou haſt done all that which 1 could expect from ſo en- 
tire amity, and I do therefore mean to follow thine ad- 
vice in all things preciſely; do therefore what thou plea- 
leſt, and keep that ſecret which is requiſite in ſo weigh- 
ty and unexpected an event. All that I do promiſe, 
uoth Lothario; and ſo departed wholly repented for 
that he had told to Anſelmo, ſeeing how fooliſhly he 
had proceeded, ſince he might have revenged himſelf on 
Camila very well, without taking a way ſo cruel and 
diſhonourable. There did he curſe his little wit, and a- 
baſed his light reſolution, and knew not what mcans to 
uſe to deſtroy what he had done, or give it ſome rea- 
ſonable and contrarv iſſue. In the end he refolv'd to ac- 
quaint Camila with the whole matter; and by reaſon 
that he never miſled of opportunity to ſpeak unto her, 
he found her alone the very fame day; and ſhe ſcein 
likewiſe that ſhe had fit time to {peak unto him, fri, 
Know, friend Lothario, that a certain thing doth pinch 
my heart in ſuch manner, as it ſeems ready to burſt in 
my breaſt, as doubtleſly 1 tear me that in time it will, 
it we cannot ſet a remedy to it: For ſuch is the im- 
modeſty of Leonela, as ſhe ſhuts up a lover of her's eve- 
ry night in this houſe, and remains with him until day- 
light; which ſo much concerns my credit, as it leaves 
open a ſpacious field to him that ſees the other go out 
of the houſe at ſo unſeaſonable times, to judge of me 


what he pleaſeth ; and that which moſt grieves me, is, 


that I dare not puniſh or rebuke her for it; for ſhe be- 
ing privy to our proceedings, ſets a bridie on me, and 
conſtrains me to conceal her's; and hence, I fear me, 
will bad ſucceſs befal us. Lorhario ar the firſt ſuſpected 
that Camila did ſpeak thus, to make him believe that 
the Man whom he eſpied, was TLeonela's friend, and 
none ot her's : But ſeeing her to weep indeed, and be 


greatly afflicted in mind, he began at laſt to give credit 
unto the truth; and believing it, was greatly confound- 
ed and grieved for that he had done. And yet not- 
withſtanding he anſwered Camila, that ſhe ſiould not 


troube 


| to hide himſe 


| loyalty ſhe 
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trouble or vex herſelf any more, for he would take ſuch 


| order, as Leonela's impudences ſhould be eaſily croſs'd 


and ſuppreſs'd : And then did recount unto her all that 

he had faid to Anſelmo, ſpur d on by the furious rage 

of jealous and how her husband had agreed 

f behind the tapeſtry of the wardrobe, 

that he _ from thence clearly perceive the little 

ept towards him, and demanded pardon of 

her for. that folly, and counſel to redreſs it, ana come 

ſafely out of the intricate Labyrinth, whereinto his 
weak-cy'd diſcourſe had conducted him. 


Camila having heard Lothario's diſcourſe, was afraid 


| and amazed, and with great anger, and many and diſ- 


creet reaſons did rebuke him, reviling the baſeneſs of his 
thoughts, and the ſimple and little conſideration that he 
had. But as Women have naturally a ſudden wit, for 
good or bad, much more prompt than Men, altho” 
when indeed they would make diſcourſes, it proves de- 
fective, ſo Camila tound in an inſtant a remedy for an 
affiir in appearance ſo irremedible and helpleſs; and 


| therefore bad Lothario to induce his friend Anſelmo to 


hide himſe f the next day enſuing; for ſhe hoped to take 
commodity out of his being there, for them both to 
joy one another with more ſecurity than ever they had 
before : And without wholly manifeſting her proverb to 
him, ſhe only advertiſed him to have care, that after 
Aiſelmo were hidden, he ſhould preſently come when 
Leonela called for him, and that he ſhould anſwer her 
as directly to every queſtion ſhe propoſed, as if Auſelmo 
were not in place. Lothario did urge her importunately 
to declare her deſign unto him, to the end he might 
with more ſecurity and advice obſerve all that was ne- 
ceſſary: I fav, quoth Camila. there is no other obſer- 
vance to be had, than only to anſwer me directly to 
what I demand. For ſhe would not give him account 
beforehand of her determination, fearful that he would 
not conform himſelf to her opinion which ſhe took to 
be ſo good, or elſe, leſt he would follow or ſeek any 
other, that would not prove after fo well. Thus depart- 
ed Lothario; and An elo, under pretext that he would 
| viſit 
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viſit his friend out of town, departed, and returned co. 
vertly back again to hide himielf; which he could do 


the more commodiouſly, becauſe Camila and Leonel; 


did purpoſely afford him opportunity. Anſelmo, having 
hidden himieit, with the grief that may be imagine 
one would conceive, who did expect to ſee with hi; 
own eyes ananatomy made of the bowels of his honour, 


and was in danger to loſe the _— felicity that he ac- 


counted himſelf to poſſeſs in his beloved Camila. Camilz 
and Leone:a being certain that he was hidden within 
the wardrobe, entered into it; wherein ſcarce had Camila 
ſet her foot, when breathing forth of a deep ſight, ſic 
ſpoke in this manner : | 

Ah, friend Leonela, were it not better, that before! 
put in execution, that which I would not have thee to 
know, leſt thou ſhouldſt endeavour to hinder it, that thou 
takeſt Anſelmo's Poniard that I have ſought of thee, and 
paſs this infamous breaſt of mine through and through? 
But do it not, for it is no reaſon that I ſhould ſuffer 
for other Men's faults. I will know firſt of all, what 
the! bold and diſhoneſt eyes of Lothario noted in me, that 
ſhould ſtir in him the preſumption to diſcover unto me 
ſo unlawful a deſire, as that which he hath revealed, ſo 
much in contempt of his friend, and to my diſhonour: 
Stand at that window, Leonela, and call him to me, 
for I do infallibly believe that he ſtands in the ſtreet, 
awaiting to effect his wicked purpoſe But firſt my 
cruel, yet honourable mind ſhall be firſt performed: 
Alas, dear Madam, (quoth the wiſe and crafty Leonela, 
what is it you mean to do with that Poniard? Mean 
you perhaps to. deprive either your own or Lotharios 
life therewithal? For which ſoever of theſe things you 


do, ſhall redound to the loſe of your credit and fame: 


It is much better that you diſſemble your wrong, and 
pu no occaſion to the bad Man now to enter into this 

ouſe, and find us here in it alone: Conſider, good M:- 
dam, how we are but weak Women, and he 1s a Man, 
and one ſo reſolute, and by reaſon that he comes blinded 
by his bad and paſſionate intent, he may, peradventure, 


before you be able to put yours in execution, do ſome- 


what that would be worſe for you, than to deprive 


you 
\ 
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you of your [ife. Evil befal my maſter Anſelmo, that 
miniſters ſo great occaſion to impudency, thus to diſco- 
ver her viſage in our houſe: And if you ſhould kill him 
by chance, Madam, as I ſuſpect you mean to do, what 
ſhall we do after with the dead carcaſs? What? faid 
Camila: We would leave him here, that Anſelmo might 
bury him; for he muſt in all equity eſteem that labour 
for eaſe, which he ſhall paſs in the interring of his own 
infamy. Make an end then, and call him for methinks 
that all the time which I ſpend untaking due revenge of 


= juſt diſdain, turns into the prejudice of the loyalty 
v 


ich J owe to my ſpouſe. ; 

Anſelmo liſtened very attentively all the while, and at 
every word that Camila ſaid, his eie changed. But 
when he underſtood that ſhe was reſolved to kill Lorhario, 
he was about to come out and diſcover himſelf, to the 
end that ſuch a thing ſhould not be done: But the deſire 
that he had to ſee wherein ſo brave and honeſt a reſolu- 
tion would end, withheld him, determining then to 
ſally out, when his preſence ſhould be needful to hinder 
it, Camila about this time began to be very weak and 
diſmayed, and caſting herſelf, as if ſhe had fallen into a 
trance upon a bed that was in the room, Leonela began 
to lament very bitterly, and to ſay, Alas, wretch that I 
am! how unfortunate ſhould I be, if the flower of the 
world's honeſty, the crown of good Women, and the 
pattern of chaſtity, ſhould die here between my hands? 
Thoſe and ſuch other things ſhe ſaid ſo dolefully, as no 
one could hear her, that would not deem her to be one 
of the moſt eſteemed and loyal damſels of the world; 
and take her Lady for another new and perſecuted Penolope. 
Soon after, Camila returned to herſelf, and ſaid preſently, 
Why goeſt thou not, Leonela, to call the molt dl. loyal 
friend of a friend that ever the ſun beheld, or the night 
concealed ? Make an end, run, make haſte, and let not 
the fire of my choler be through thy ſtay confumed and 
ſpent, nor the juſt revenge, which Ihope to take, pals 
over in threats or maledictions. I go to call him, 
Madam, quoth Leonela ; but firſt of all you mutt give 
me that Poniard, leſt your ſhould do with it in mine 

Vor. IL F abienc - 
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abſence ſomewhat, that would miniſter occaſions to ys 
your friends to deplore you all the days of our lives 
Go away boldly, friend Leonela, ſaid Camila, for I ſhal 
do nothing in thine abſence ; for although I be in thine 
opinion both {imple and bold enough to turn for mine 
honour, yet mean I not to be ſo much as the celebrated 
Lucretia, of whom it is recorded that ſhe ſlew herfelf 
without having committed any error, or ſlain him firſt 
who was the principal] cauſe of her diſgrace: I will die, 
if I muſt needs die, but I will be ſatisfied and revengedon 
him that hath given me occaſion to come into this 
place to lament his boldneſs, ſprung without any default 
Leonela could ſcarcely be entreated to go and cal 
Lothario; but at laft ſhe went out, and in the mean time 
Camila remained, ſpeaking to herſelf theſe -words: 
Good God, had not it been more diſcretion to have 
diſmiſſed Lothario, as I did many times before, than 
thus to poſſeſs him as I have done, with an opinion 
that I am an evil and diſhoneſt Woman, at leaſt all the 
while that paſſeth, until mine acts ſhall undeceive him, 
and teach him the contrary? It had been doubtleſly 
better; but then ſhould not I be revenged, nor mine 
husband's honour ſatisfied, if he were permitted to ber 
away ſo clearly his malignity, or eſcape out of the ſnare 
wherein his wicked thoughts involved him. Let the 
traytor pay with his life's defrayment, that which he 
attempted with ſo laſcivious a deſire: Let the word 
know (if it by chance ſka]l come to know it ) that 
Camila did not only conlerve the loyalty due to her 
Lord, but alſo took revenge of the intended ſpoil there 
of, But yet I believe that it were beſt to give Anſelm 
frit notice thereof: But I did already touch it to him n 
the letter which T wrote to him to the village; and | 
believe that his not concurring to take order in this 6 
manifeſt an abuſe, proceeds of his too ſincere and good 
meaning, which would not, nor cannot believe that the 
itke kind of thought could ever find entertainment in 
he breaſt of ſo firm a friend, tending ſo much to his 
J ſhonour : And what marvel, if I myſelf could not cie- 
dit it for a great many days together? Nor would I ever 
hive thought it, if his inſolency had not arrived to thit 

| | pals 
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aſs, which the manifeſt gifts, large promiſes, and con- 
tinual tears he ſhed do give teſtimony. But why do I 
now make theſe diſcourſes? Hatha gallant reſolution per- 
haps any need of advice? No verily, therefore avant trea- 
cherous thoughts, here we muſt uſe revenge. Let the falſe 
man come in, arrive, die, and end, and let after befal 
what can befal. I enter'd pure and untouched to his poſ- 
ſeſſion whom heaven beſtow'd on me for mine, and 
] will depart from him purely; and if the worſt befal, 
T ſhall only be defiled by mine own chaſte blood, and the 
impure gore of the falſeſt friend that ever amity ſaw in 
this world, And faying of this, ſhe pranced up and 
down the room with the poniard naked in her hand, 
with ſuch long and unreaſonable ſtrides, and making 
withal ſuch gueſtures, as ſhe rather ſcemed defective of 
wit, and a deſperate ruffian, than a delicate woman, 

All this Anſelmo perceived very well from behind the 
arras that cover'd him ; which did not a little admire 
him; and he thought that what he had ſeen and heard, 
was a ſufficient ſatisfaction of far greater ſuſpicions than 
he had; and could have wiſh'd with all his heart, that 
the tryal of Lo:hario's coming might be excuſed, fear- 
ing greatly ſome ſudden bad ſucceſs : And as he was 
ready to manifeſt himſelf, and to come out and em- 
brace, and diſſwade his wife, he withdrew himſelf, be- 
cauſe he ſaw Leonela return, bringing Lothar in by 
the hand: And as ſoon as Camila beheld him, ſhe drew 
a great ſtroke with the poniard a-thwart the ward- 
robe, ſaying, Lothario, note well what J mean to ſay 


| unto thee ; for if by chance thou teſt ſo hardy as to 


paſs over this line which thou ſeeſt, &'erT come as far 
as it, I will in the very fame inſtant ſtab myſelf into 
the heart with this poniard, which J hold in my hand: 
And before thou doſt ſpeak or anſwer me any word. 
I would firſt have thee to liſten to a few of mine, for 
after thou mayſt ſay what thou pleaſeſt. Firſt of all, I 
would have thee, O Lothario, to ſay whether thou 
know'ſt my husband Anſelmo, and v hat opinion thou 
haſt of him? And next, I would have thee to tell me 


it thou knowſt myſelf? Anſwer to this without delay, 
| & nor 


* 
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nor do not ſtand long thinking on what thou art to 21. 
ſwer, ſeeing they are no deep queſtions which I propoſe 
unto thee. Lothario was not ſo much ignorant, but that 
from the very beginning, when Camila * him 
Yo perſwade her husband to hide himſelf behind the 
tapeſtry, he had not fall'n on the drift of her invention, 
and therefore did anſwer her intention fo aptly and dif- 
ereetly as they made that untruth paſs between them 
for a more than manifeſt verity; and ſo he anſwered 
to Camilia in this form, I did never conjecture, beauti. 
ful Camila, that thou would'ſt have call'd me here to 
demand of me things ſo wide from the purpoſe for 
which I come : It thou doſt it to defer yet the promiſed 
favour, thou mighteſt have entertained it yet farther off, 
for the good deſir d afflicteth ſo much the more oy how 
much the hope to poſſeſs it is near: But becauſe 
thou mayſt not accuſe me for not anſwering to thy 
demands, I ſay, that I know thy husband Anſelmo, and 
both of us know one another, even from our tender in- 
fancy; and I will not omit to ſay that which thou 
alſo knowſt of our amity, to make me thereby a wit- 
neſs apainſt myſelf of the wrong which love compels 
me to do unto him; yet love is a ſufficient excuſe and 
excuſer of greater errors than are mine, Thee do | 
likewiſe know, and hold in the ſame poſſeſſion that he 
doth : For were it not ſo, I ſhould never have been won 
by leſs perfections than thine, to trangreſs ſo much that 
which J owe to myſelf, and to the holy laws of true 
amity, now broken and violated by the tyranny of ſo 
powerful an adverſary as love hath prov'd. If thou doſt 
acknowledge that, replied Camila, O mortal enemy of 
all that which juſtly deſerveth love, with what face 
dareſt thou theFappear before that which thou knowſ 
to be the mirrour wherein he looks, in whom thou allo 
oughteft-to behold thy ſelf, to the end thou mighteſt 
perceive upon how little occaſion thou doſt wrong him? 
But unfortunate that T am, I fall now in the reaſon 
which hath moved thee to make ſo little account of 
thine own duty ; which was perhaps ſome negligent or 
light behaviour of mine, which I will not call diſhoneſty, 


iceing that, as I preſume, it hath not proceeded from . 
| dcll- 
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deliberately, but rather through the careleſneſs that wo- 
men, which think they are not noted, do ſometimes un- 
wittingly commit. If not, fay, traytor, when did 
erer anſwer thy prayers with = word or to- 
ken, that might awake in thee the leaſt ſhadow of 
hope to accompliſh thine infamous deſires? When were 
not thine amorous entreaties reprehended and diſperſed 
by the roughneſs and rigour of mine an{wers ? When 
were thy many promiſes and larger gifts even be- 
lieved or admitted? But for as much as I am per- 
ſwaded, that no man can perſevere long time in the amo- 
rous contention, who hath not been ſuſtained by ſome 


| hope, I will attribute the fault of thine 1mpertinenee to 


myſelf ; for doubtleſly ſome careleſneſs of mine hath 
hitherto ſuſtained thy care, and therefore I will cha- 
ſtiſe and give to mylelf the puniſhment which thy fault 
deſerveth. And becauſe thou mighteſt ſee that I, be- 
ing fo inhuman towards myſelf, could not poſſibly be 
other then cruel to thee, 1 thought fit to call thee to be 
a. witneſs af the ſacrifice which I mean to make to tlie 
offended honour of my moſt honourable husband, tainted 
by thee with the blackeſt note that thy malice could 
deviſe, and by, me, through the negligence that 1 uſed 
to ſlun the occaſion, if I gave thee any, thus to nouriſh 
and canonize thy wicked intentions: I fay again, that 
the ſuſpicion I have, that my little regard hath ingen- 
der'd in thee theſe diſtracted thoughts, is that which 
afflicteth me moſt, and that which I mean to chaſtiſe 
moſt with mine own hands; for if another executio- 
ner puniſhed me, then ſhould my crime become more 
notorious. But before I do this, I dying, will kiil, and 
carry him away with me, that fhall end and fatisfy the 

eedy deſire of revenge, which I hope for; and I have, 
eeing before mine eyes whereſoever I ſhall go, the pu- 
niſhment which diſingaged juſtice ſhall inflict, it ſtill re- 
maining unbowed or ſuborned by him, which hath 
brought me to ſo deſperate terms. 1 

And having ſaid theſe words, ſhe flew upon Lotharis 
with incredible force and lightneſs, and her poniard na- 
ked, giving ſuch — and tokens that ſhe meant 


4 
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to ſtab him, as he himſelf was in doubt whether her 
demonſtrations were falſe or true; wherefore he was di. 
ven to help himſelf by his wit and ſtrength, for to 
hinder Camila from ſtriking of him ; who did 1o lively 
act her ſtrange guile and fiction, as to give it colour, ſhe 
would give 1t a bluſh of her own blood; for perceiving, 
or elſe feining that ſhe could not hurt Lothario, ſhe ſaid, 
Seeing that adverſe fortune will not ſatisfy throughly 
my juſt deſires, yet at leaſt it ſhall not be potent whe 
ly to croſs my detigns ; and then ſtriving to free the 
dagger hand, which Lothario held faſt, ſhe ſnatched it 
away, and directing the point to ſome place of her 
body, which might hurt her, but not very gricvoully, 
ſhe {tabbed herſelf, and hid it in her apparel, ncar unto 
the left ſhoulder, and fell forthwith to the ground, as if 
ſhe were in a trance. Lothario and Leonela food amazed 
at the unexpected cvent, and ſtill reſted doubtful of the 
truth of the matter, ſeeing Camila to lie on the ground 
bathed in her blood. Lothario ran, all wan and pale, very 
haſlily to her, to take out the poniard; and ſecing how 
little blood followed, he loſt the fear that he had con- 
ceiv'd of her greater hurt, and began a- new to admire 
the cunning wit and diſcretion of the beautiful Camila; 
but yet that he _ play the part of a friend, he began 
a long and doleful lamentation over Camila's body, 
even as ſhe were dead, and began to breath forth many 
curſes and execrations, not only againſt himſelf, but a ſo 
againſt him that had imployed him in that unfortunate 
attair; and r that his friend Anſelmo did liſten 
unto him, he ſaid ſuch things as would move a man to 
take more compaſſion of him than of Camila herſelf, 
although they accounted her dead. Leonela took her up 
between her arms, and laid her on the bed, and entreated 
Lothario to go out, and find ſome one that would under- 
take to cure her ſecretly. She alſo demanded of him his 
advice, touching the excuſe they might make to An- 
ſelmo concerning her Miſtreſs her wound, if he came 
to town before it were fully cured. He anſwer d, that 
they might ſay what they pleaſed, for he was not in an 


kumour of giving any counſel worth the owing: 
| An 
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And _ faid this, that ſhe ſhould labour to ſtanch her 
Lady's blood; for he meant to go there, whence they 
ſhould hear no news of him ever after; and ſo departed 
out of the houſe with very great tokens of grief and 
feeling; and when he was alone, in place where no body 
perceived him, he bleſt himſelf a thouſand times to 
think of Camila's art; and the geſtures, ſo proper and ac- 
commodated to the purpoſe, uſed by her maid Zeonela. 
He conſider'd how aſſured Anſelmo would remain, that he 
had a ſecond Portia to wife, and deſir'd to meet him, 


| that he might celebrate together the fiction, and the belt 


diſſembled truth that could be ever imagined, Leonela, as 
he faid, ſtanch'd her Lady's blood, which was juſt as much 
as might ſerve to colour her invention, and no more; and 
waſhing the wound with ſome wine, ſhe tied it up thebeſt 
that ſhe could, ſiving ſuch words whilſt ſhe cured her, as 
were able, though nothing had been done before, to make 
Anſelmo believe that he had an Image of honeſty in Ca- 
mila to the plaints of Leonela. — added others, ter m- 
ing her ſelf a coward of baſe ſpirit, ſince ſhe wanted time, 
(being a thing ſo neceſſary) to deprive her life, which (Fe 
hated io morta'ly, She demanded counſel of her maide 
whether ſhe would tell, or conceal all that ſucceſꝭ to her 
beloved ſpouſe. And ſhe anſwered that it was beſt t9 
conceal it, leſt ſhe ſhouid engage her husband co be re- 
venged on Lothario, which could not be done without his 
very great peril ; and that every good wife was bound 
not to give occaſion to her husband of quarrelling, but 
rather to remove from him as many as was poffible. 
Camila anſwered, that ſhe allowed of her opinion, and 
would follow it; and that in any fort they muſt Rudy 
ſome device to cloke the occaſion of her hurt from 
Anſelmo, who could not chuſe but eſpy it. To this Leo- 
nela anſwered, That ſhe herieif new not how to lyc, no, 
not in very jeſt itſelf, Well, friend,quoth Camila, and I, 
What do I know ? for I dare not to forgo or report an 
untruth, if my life lay on it: And it we knew not how 
to give it a better iſſue, it will be better to report the 
naked truth, than to be overtaken in a lealing. Do not 
trouble yourſelf, Madam, quoth Leonela, tor l will be- 
| F 4 think 
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think myſelf of ſomewhat between this and to morrow 
morning,and perhaps the wound may be concealed trom 
him, by reaſon that it is in the place where it 1s, and 
heaven perhaps may be pleaſed to favour our ſo juſt and 
honourable thoughts: Be quiet, good Madam, and la- 
bour to appeaſe your alteration of mind, that my Lord 
at his return may not find you perplexed, and leave al 
the reſt to God's and my charge, who doth always 
aſſiſt the juſt. | £ 
With higheſt attention ſtood Anſelmo liſtening and be- 
holding the tragedy of his dying honours, which the 
perſonages thereof had acted with ſo ſtrange and force- 
able effects, as it verily ſeemed that they were tranſ- 
formed into the oppoſite truth of their well contrived 
fiction: He longed greatly for the night, and leaſure to 
get out of his houſe, that he might go and congratu- 
late with his good friend Lothario, for the precious 
ewel that he had found in this laſt trial of his wife. 
he miſtreſs and maiden has as great care to give him 
the opportunity to depart ; and he fearing to loſe it, 
iſſued out in a trice, and went preſently to find Lorha- 
rio; who being found, it is not poſſible to recount the 
embracements he gave unto him, the ſecrets of his con- 
tentment that he revealed, or the attributes and praiſes 
he gave to Camilo. All which Lothario heard, without gi- 
ving the leaft argument of love ; having repreſented to 
his mind at that very time, how greatly deceived his 
friend lived, and now unjuſtly he himſelf had injured 
him: And although that Anſelmo noted that Lorhario 
took no delight at his relation, yet he believe that the 
cauſe of his ſorrow proceeded from having left Camila 
wounded, and hc himſelf given the occaſion thereof. 
And therefore among many other words, {aid unto him, 
that there was no occaſion to grieve at Camila's hurt, 
it doubtleſly being but light, ſeeing ſhe and her maid 
had agreed to hide it from him; and that according 
unto this, there was no great cauſe of fear, but that 
from thenceforvyard he ſhouid live merrily and contented- 
ly with him ſeeing that by his induſtry and means, 


= 


ke tound himſelf raiſed to the higheſt felicity that * 
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be deſired; and therefore would from thenceforth 
ſpend his idle times in writing of verſes in Camila's 
praiſe, that he might eternize her name, and make it 
famous in enſuing ages. Lothario commended his reſo- 
lution therein, and ſaid, that he, for his part, would alſo 
help to raiſe up ſo noble an edifice, And herewithal 
Anſelms reſted the moſt ſoothingly and contentedly decei- 
ved, that could be found in the worid ; and then himſelf 


took by the hand to the houſe (believing that he bore 


the inſtrument of his glory) the utter perdition of his 
fame: Camila entertained him with a frowning coun. 
tenance, but a chearful mind. The fraud reſted unknown 
2 while, until at the end of certain months, fortune 
turned the wheel, and the wickedneſs that was ſo arti- 
ficially cloked, iſſued to the publick notice of the 
m_ ; and Anſelmo his impertinent curioſity colt him 
his 1 2. | | 


CH A F. VIE. 


Merein is ended the Hiſtory of the curious Im- 
pertinent ; and likewiſe recounted the rough 


encounter and conflict paſſed between Don 


Quixote and certain bags of red wine. 


Little more of the novel did reft unread, when 
Sancho Panca, all perplexed, ran out of the chamber 
where his Lord repoſed, crying, as loud as he could, 
Come, good Sirs, ſpeedily, and aſſiſt my Lord, who is 
engaged in one of the moſt terrible battles, that ever 
mine eyes have ſeen; I ſware that he hath given ſuch a 
blow to the Giant, my Lady the Princeſs Micomicona 
= enemy, as he hath cut his head quite off as round a 

urnip. | 

What ay ſt thou, friend, quoth the Curate, (leaving 
off, at that word, to proſecute the reading of his novel, ) 
art thou in thy wits, Sancho? What a devil, Man, how 
can that be, ſeeing the Giant awells at leaſt two thou- 
ſand leagues from hence? By this they heard a marvellous 
great noiſe within the chamber, and that Don Quixote 
cried out aloud, Stay, falle thief, robber, ſtay, for ſince 
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10 
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thou art here, thy ſcymitar ſhall, but little avail thee; 
and therewithal it ſeemed that he ſtruck a number of 
mighty blows on the walls, And Sancho faid, there i; 
no need toſtand this liſtening abroad, but rather that you 
o in, and part the fray, or elſe aſſiſt my Lord; altho 
think it be not very neceſſary, for the Giant is quel 
 tionleſs dead by this, and giving an account for the ill life 
he led; for I ſaw his blood run all about the houſe, and 
his head cut off, which is as great as a great wine bag. 
I am content to be hewn into pieces, quoth the Inn- 
keeper, hearing of this, if Don Duixote, or Don Devil, 
have not given ſome blow to one of the wine bags that 
ſtood filled at his bed's-head, and the ſhed wine mutt 
needs be that which ſeems blood to this good Man, 
And faying ſo, he entred into the room, and all the reſt 
followed him ; where _ found Don _ in the 
ſtrangeſt guize that may be imagined; He was in his 
ſhirt, the which was not long enough before to cover 
his thighs, and .it was fix fingers ſhorter behind: His 
legs were very long and lean, full of hair, and horrible 
ditty. He wore on his head a little red very greaſy 
night-cap, which belonged to the Innkeeper. He had 
wreathed on his left arm the coverlet of his bed, on 
which Sancho looked very often, and angerly, as one 
that knew well the cauſe of his own malice to it, and 
in his right- hand he griped his naked ſword, where- 
withal he laid round about him many a thwack, and 
withal ſpake, as if he were in battle with ſome Giant, 
And the beſt ſport of all, was, that he held not his eyes 
open, for he was indeed aſleep, and dreaming that he 
was in fight with the Giant: For the imagination of 
the adventure which he had undertaken to finiſh, was 
ſo. bent upon it, as it made him to dream that he was 
already arrived at the Kingdom of Micomicen; and that 
he was then in combat with his enemy: And he had 
given {0 many blows on the wine bags, ſuppoſing them 
to be the Giant, as all the whole chamber flowed with 
wine. Which being perceived by the Hoſt, all enflam- 
ed with rage, he ſet upon Don Quixote with dry fiſts, 
and gave unto him ſo many blows, that if Cardenio and 
| the 
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the Curate had not taken him away, he would doubt- 
leſly have finiſhed the war of the Giant; and yet with 
all this did not the poor Knight awake, until the Barber 
brought in a great kettle full of cold water from the 
well, and threw: it all at a clap upon him; and therewithal 
Don Quixote awaked, but not in ſuch ſort as he per- 
ceived the manner wherein he was. Dorotea ſeeing 
how ſhort and how thin her Champion was array'd, 
would not go in to ſee the conflict of her combatant 
and his adverſary. Co 
Sancho went up and down the floor ſearching for 
the Giant's head; and ſeeing that he could not find it, 
he aid, Now do I ſee very well, that all the things of 
this houſe are inchantments, for the laſt time that J was 
here in this very fame room, I got many blows and 
buffets, and knew not who did ſtrike me, nor could I 
ſee any body; and now the head appears not which 1 
ſaw cut off with mine own eyes, and yet the blood ran 
as ſwiftly from the body, as water would from a foun- 
tain, What blood, or what fountain, doſt thou tattle 
of here, thou enemy of God and his ſaints? quoth the 
| Innkeeper. Thou thief, doſt not thou ſee that the blood 
and the fountain is no other thing than theſe wine bags 
which are ſlaſhed here, and the wine red that {ſwims 
up and down this chamber? And I wiſh that 1 may ſee 
his foul ſwimming in hell which did bore them. I 
know nothing, replied Sancho, but this, that if I can- 
not find the Cant head, I ſhall become ſo unfortunate, 
as mine Earldom will diſſolve like falt caſt into water. 
And certainly, Sancho awake, was in worſe caſe than his 
Maſter ſleeping, ſo much had his Lord's promiſes diſ- 
trated him. The Innkeeper on the other ſide was at 
his wits end, to ſee the humour of the Squire, and un- 
happineſs of his Lord, and {wore that it ſhould not 
ſucceed with them now as it had done the other time, 
when they went away without payment. And that now 
the privileges of Chivalry ſhould not avail him, but he 
ſhould pay both the one and the other, yea, even for 
the very patches that were to be {et on the bored wine 


bags, . | 
The 
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The Curate held faſt Don Quixote by the hands, who 
believing that he had atchieved the adventure, and was 
after it come into the Princeſs Micomicona her preſence, 
he laid himſelf on his knees before the Curate, ſaying, 
Well may your greatneſs, high, and famous Lady, live 
from henceforth ſecure from any danger, that this un- 


fortunate wretch may do unto you; and I am alſo 


freed from this day forward, from the promiſe that I made 
unto you, ſeeing I have by the aſſiſtance of the heavens, 
and through her favour by whom TI liveand breath, ſo hap- 


pily accompliſhed it. Did not I ſay ſo? quoth Sancho, hear- 


ing of his Maſter; yea, I was not drunk. See, if my Maſ- 
ter hath not powder'd the Giant by this ? The matter 
is queſtionleſs, and the Earldom is mine own. Who 
would not laugh at theſe raving fits ot the Maſter and 
Man? All of them laughed, ſave the Innkeeper, who 
gave him ſelf for anger to the devil more than a hundred 
timee. And the Barber, Cardenio, and the Curate, got 
Don Quixote to bed again, not without much ado, 
who preſently fell afleep with tokens of marvellous 
wearineſs. They left him ſleeping, and went out to 
comfort Sancho Panca for the grief he had, becauſe he could 
not find the Giant's head: But yet had more ado to pacify 
the Innkeeper, who was almoſt out of his wits for the 

unexpected and ſudden death of his -wine bags. 
The Hoſteſs, on the other ſide, went up and down 
5 and ſay ing, In an ill ſeaſon and an unlucky 
hour did this Knight Errant enter into my houſe, alas! 
and I would that mine eyes had never ſeen him, ſeeing 
he colts me ſo dear. The laſt time that he was here, 
he went away ſcot-free for his ſupper, bed, ſtraw, and 
barley, both for himfelf and his Man, his Horſe, and 
his Aſs, ſaying, That he was a Knight adventrous, (and 
Gcd give him ill venture, and to all the other adven- 
turers of the world,) and was not therefore bound to 
pay any thing, for ſo it was written in the ſtatutes of 
Chivalry. And now for his cauſe came the other Gen- 
tieman, and took away my tail, and hath returned it 
me back, with two quarters of damage; for all the 
hair is fallen off, and it cannot ftand my husband any 
— more 
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more in ſtead for the purpoſe he had it. And for anend 
and concluſion of all, to break my wine bags, and ſhed 
my wine! I wiſh I may ſee as much of his blood ſhed, 
and do not think otherwiſe ; for, by my father's old 
bones, and the life of my mother, they ſhall pay me 
every doit, one quart on another, or elſe I will never 
be called as I am, nor be mine own father's daughter. 

Theſe and ſuch like words ſpake the Innkeeper's wife 
with yery great fury, and was ſeconded by her good 
ſervant Maritornes. The daughter held her peace, and 
would now and then ſmile a little : But Maſter Par- 
fon did quiet and pacify all, by promiſing to fatisfy 
them for the damages, as well as he might, as well for 
tue wine, as for the bags, but chiefly for her tail, the 
which was ſo much accounted of, and valued fo highly. 
Dorotea did comfort Sancho, ſaying to him, that when- 
ſoerer it ſhould be verify'd, that his Lord had ſlain the 
Giant, and eſtabliſhed her quictly in her kingdom, ſhe 
would beſtow upon him the beſt earldom thereof. With 
this he took courage, and aſſured the Princeſs, that he 
himſelf had feen the Giant's head cut off; and for a more 
certain token thereof, he ſaid, that he had a beard that 
reached him down to his girdle ; and that if the head 
could not now be found, it was by reaſon that all the 
affairs of that houſe were guided by enchantment, as he 
had made experience, to his coſt, the laſt time that he 
was lodged therein. Dorotea replied, That ſhe was of 
the ſame opinion, and bid him to be of good chear, for 
al would be well ended to his heart's deſire. All parties 
being quieted, the Curate reſolved to finiſh the end of 
his novel, becauſe he perceived, that there reſted but a 
little unread thereof. Cardenio, Dorotea, and all the ref, 
entreated him earneſtly to finiſh it. And he, deſiring to 
delight them all herein, and recreate himſelf, did proſe- 
cute the tale in this manner : 


It after befel, that Anſelmo grew ſo ſatisfy d of his 
Wife's honeſty, as he led a moſt contented and ſecure 
life; and Camila did for the nonce look ſourely upon 
Lothario, to the end Asſelmo might conſtrue her mind 
amiſs; and for a greater confirmation thereof, Lothario 

: \ requeſte 
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requeſted Anſelmo to excuſe his coming any more to 
his houſe, ſeeing that he clearly perceived how Camila 
could neither brook his company nor preſence. But the 
hoodwink'd Anſelmo anſwered him, that he would in 
no wiſe conſent thereunto; and in this manner did 
weave his own diſhonour a thouſand ways, thinking to 
work his contentment. In this ſeaſon, ſuch was the 
delight that Leonela took alſo in her affections, as le 
ſuffered herſelf to be born away by them headlongly, 
without any care or regard, confident becauſe her La- 
dy did cover it, yea, and ſometimes inſtructed her how 
ſhe might put her deſires in practice, without any fear 
or danger. But finally, Anſelmo heard on a night ſome 
body walk in Leonela's chamber; and being deſirous to 
know who it was, as he thought to enter, he felt the 
door to be held faſt againſt him, which gave him 2 
eater deſire to open it; and therefore he ſtruggled fo 
ong, and uſed ſuch violence, as he threw open the door, 
and enter'd juſt at the time that another leaped out at 
the window ; and therefore he ran out to overtake him, 
or ſee wherein he might know him; but could neither 
compaſs the one or the other, by reaſon that Leonela 
embracing him hardly, withheld him, and faid, Pacify 
your ſelf, good Sir, and be not troubled, nor follow him 
that was here, for he is one that belongs to me, and 
that ſo much, as he is my Spouſe. Anſelmo would 
not believe her, but rather blind with rage, he drew 
out his poniard, and would have wounded her, ſay ing, 
that ſhe ſhould preſently tell him the truth, or of he 
would kill her. She, diſtracted with fear, ſaid, with- 
out noting her own words, Kill me not, Sir, and! 
will acquaint you with things which concern you 
more than you can imagine, Say quickly then, quoth 
Anſelmo, or elſe thou ſhalt die. It will be impoſſible, 
replied Leonela, for me to ſpeak any thing now, I am 
ſo affrighted; but give me reſpite till morning, and! 
will recount unto you things that will marvelouſy 
aſtoniſh you; and in the mean time reſt fecure, that he 
which leaped out of the window is a young man ot 
this city, betwixt whom and me hath paſſed a promile 
of marriage, Anſelmo was ſomewhat ſatisfied by a 
words, 
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words, and therefore reſolved to expect the term which 
ſhe had demanded to open her mind; for he did not ſuſpect 
that he ſhould hear any thing of Camila, by reaſon that he 
was already ſo aſſured of her virtue. And fo departing 
out of the chamber, and ſhutting up Leonela therein, 
threatning her withal, that ſhe ſhould never depart thence, 
until ſhe kad ſaid all that ſhe promiſed to reveal unto 
him, he went preſently to Camila, to tell unto her all 
that which his maiden had faid, and the promiſe ſhe had 
paſſed, to diſcloſe greater and more important things. 
Whether Camila, hearing this, was mornin or no, I 
leave to the diſcreet reader's judgment : for ſuch was 
the fear which ſhe conceived, believing certainly (as it 
was not to bedoubted) that Leonela would tell to Anſelmo 
all that ſhe knew of her diſloyalty, as ſhe had not the 
courage to expect and ſee whether her ſurmiſe would 
become falſe, or no; but the very fame Night, as ſoon 
as ſhe perceived Anſelmo to be aſleep, gathering toge- 
ther her beſt jewels, and ſome money, ſhe departed ou t 
of her houſe unperceived of any, and went to Lothario's 
lodging, to whom ſhe recounted all that had paſſed, 
and requeſted him either to leave her in ſome fate place, 
or both of them to depart to ſome place where they 
might live ſecure out of Anſelmo's reach. The con- 
fuſion that Camila ſtruck into Lothario was ſuch, as 
he knew not what to ſay, and much leſs how to re- 
ſolve himſelf what he might do: But at laſt he deter- 
mined to carry Camila to a Monaſtery wherein his ſiſter 


was prioreſs, to which ſhe eaſily condeſcended; and there- 


fore Lothario departed, and left her there with all the 
ſpeed that the caſe required, and did alſo abſent himſelf 
preſently from the city, without acquainting any body 


with his departure. 


Anſelmo, as ſoon as it was day, without heeding the 
abſence of his wife, aroſe and went to the place where 
he had ſhut up Leonela, with deſire to know of her what 
ſhe had promiſed to acquaint him withal. He opened the 
chamber door, and enter d, but could find no body there- 
in, but ſome certain ſheets knit up together, and tied 
to the window as a certain ſign how Teo ela had made 
an eſcape by that way: Wherctore he returned _ 
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ſad, to tell to Camila the adventure; but when he could 
neither find her at bed, nor in the whole houſe, he re- 
mained aſtoniſhed, and demanded for her of his ſervants; 
but none of them could tell him any thing. And as he 
ſearched for her, he happened to ſee her coffers lie open, 
and moſt of her jewels wanting; and herewithal fell into 
the true account of his diſgrace, and that Leonela was 
not the cauſe of his misfortune, and ſo departed out of 
his houſe ſad and penſive, even as he was, half ready 
and unapparelled to his friend Lotharia, to recount unto 
him his diſaſter : But when he found him to be like- 


wiſe abſented, and that the fervants told him how their 


Maſter was departed the very ſame night, and had born 
away with him all his money, he was ready to run out 
of his wits. And to conclude, he returned to his own 
houſe again, wherein he found no creature, Man or 
Woman, for all his folk were departed, and had left the 
houſe alone and deſert. He knew not what he might 
think, fay, or do, and then his judgment began to fail 
him. Fhere he did comtemplate and behold khimſelf in 
an inſtant, without wife, a friend, and ſeryants, abandoned 
(to his ſeeming) of heaven that covered him, and chiefly 
without honour ; for he clearly noted his own perdition 
in Camila's crime. In the end he reſolved, after he 
had bethought himſelf a great while to go to his friend's 
village, wherein he had been all the While that he al- 
forded the leaſure to contrive that diſaſter; and ſo ſhut- 
ting up his houſe, he mounted a-horſeback, and rode 
away in languiſhing and doleful wiſe: ' And ſcarce had 


he ridden the halt-way, when he was ſo fiercely aſſaulted 


by his thoughts, as he was conſtrained to alight, and 
tying his horſe to a tree, he leaned himſelf to the trunk 
thereof, and breathed out a thouſand pitiful and dolo- 
rous ſighs, and there he abode until it was almoſt night; 
about which hour he eſpied a Man to come from the 
city a-horſeback by the fame way; and having faluted 
him, he demanded of him what news he brought from 
Florence. The Citizen replied, The ſtrangeſt that had 
e there many a day; for it is there reported 
Publickly, that Lorkario, the great friend of the rich 
Man 


Man, hath carried away the ſaid Az/elmo's wife Camila 
this night, for ſheis alſo miſſing. All which a waiting- 
maid of Camila's hath confeſſed, whom the Governor 
zpprehended yeſternight, as ſhe ſlipt down at a window 
by a pair of ſheets, out of the ſaid Auſeimo's houſe. I 
know not particularly the truth of the affair, but well 
1 wote, that all the city is amazed at the accident; 
tor ſuch a fact would not be as much as ſurmiſed, 
from the great and familiar amity of them two, which 
was ſo much, as they were called, The two friends. Is 
it perhaps yet known, quoth Anſelmo, which way 


the Citizen, although the Governor hath uſed all poſſi- 
ble diligence to find them out. Farewe! then, good Sir, 
{aid Auſelmo. And with you, Sir, Aid the traveller; 
and fo departed. | 

With theſe ſo unfortunate news poor Anſeimo arri- 
ved, not only to terms of loſing his wits, but alſo wel] 
nigh of loſing his life; and therefore ariſing as well as 
he might, he came to his friend's houſe, who had 
heard nothing yet of his. diſgrace; but perceiving him 
to arrive ſo wan, pined, and dried up, he preſently con- 
jectured that ſome grievous evil afflicted him. Anſelmo 
requeſted him preſently, that he might be carried to his 
chamber, and provided of paper and ink to write with= 
al. All was done, and he left in bed, and alone, for ſo 
he defired them ; and alſo that the door ſhould be faſt 
locked; and being alone, the imagination of his miſ- 
tortune gave him ſuch a terrible charge, as he clearly per- 
ceived that his life would fhortly fail him, and therefore 
| rclolved to leave notice of the cauſe of his ſudden and 
unexpected death ; and therefore he began to write it : But 
before he could ſet an end. to his diſcourſe, his breath 
failed, aud yielded up his lite into the hands of ſor- 
row, which his impertinent curiolity had ſtirred up in 
him. The Gentleman of the houſe ſeeing that it grew 


ter, and know whether his indiſpoſition paſſed forward; 
and he found him lying on his face, with half of his 


body in the bed, and the other half leaning on the table 
whereon 
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Lothario and Camila have taken? In no wile, replyed 


ate, and that Anſelmo had. not called, determined to en- 
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whercon he lay, with a written paper unfolded, and 
held the pen alſo yet in his hand. His Hoſt drew near 
unto him, and firſt of all having called him, he took him 
by the hand, and ſeeing that he anſwered not, and that 
it was could, he knew that he was dead; and great!) 
perplexed and grieved thereat , he called in his people, that 
they might alſo be witneſſes of the diſaſterous fuccels 
of Anſelmo; and after all he took the paper, and read it, 
which he knew to be written with his own hand. The 
ſubſtance whereot was this : 


| — am — 
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Fooliſh and impertinent deſire hath deſpoiled me of 

life. Tf the news of my death ſhall arrive to 

Camila, let her alſo know that I do pardon her, for ſhe 

was not bound to work miracles; nor had I any need to 

deſere that ſhe ſhould work them. And ſeeing I was tht 

builder and contriver of mine own diſhonour, there is no 
reaſon — 8 | , 


Fn 
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Hitherunto did Anſelmo write, by which it appeared, 
that his life ended in that point, e'er he could ſet an en- 
to the reaſon he was to give. The next day enſuing, 
the Gentleman his friend, acqua inted Anſelmo's kinstol 
with his Death; the which had already kno%ledge of his 
misfortune, and alſo of the Monaſtery wherein Camila 
had retir'd herſelf, being almoſt in terms to accompany 
her husbaud in that forcible voyage ; not tor the news 
of his death, but for grief of others which the had 
received of her abſent friend. It is ſaid, that although 
ſhe was a widow, yet would ſhe neither depart out of 
the Monaſtery, nor become a religious Woman, until 
ſhe had received, within a few days after, news how 
Lothario was ſlain in a battle given by Monſieur O- 
Lautrec, to the great captain Gonzalo Fernandez of 
Cordova, in the Kingdom of Naples ; and that was the 
end of the late repent ant friend; the which being known 
to Camila, ſhe made a profeſſion, and ſhortly after de- 
ceaſed between the rigorious hands of ſorrow and me- 
lancholy ; and this was the end of them all, ſprung from 

a raſh inconſiderate beginning, _— 
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This novel, quoth the Curate, having read it, is 2 
pretty one; but yet I cannot perſwade myſelf that it is 
trus: And if it be a fiction, the Author erred therein; 
for it cannot be imagined, that any husband would be 
ſo fooliſh as to make ſo coſtly an experience, as did 
Anſelmo. But it this accident had been deviſed betwixt 
a Gentleman and his love, than were it poſſible; but 
being between Man and Wife, it contains ſomewhat 
that is impoſſible and unlikely; but yet I can take no 
exception againſt the manner of recounting thereof. 


CHA F. IX. 


Which treats of many rare Succeſſes, befallen in 
the Inn. 


Hilſt they diſcourſed thus, the Innkeeper, who 
| ſtood all the whuic at the door, ſaid, Here comes 
A fair troop of Gueſts ; and if they will here alight, we 
may ſing Gaudeamus. What folk is it? quoth Cardenio. 
Four Men on horſeback, quoth the Hoſt, and ride gen- 
net-wiſe, with lances and targets, and masks on their 
faces; and with them comes likewiſe a Woman, appa- 
relled in white, in a ſide-¶uddle, and her face alſo masked, 
and two lackeys, that run with them a- foot. Are 
they near? quoth the Curate. So near, replied the Inn- 
keeper, as they do. nowy arrive. Dorotea hearing him 
fay ſo, covered her face, and Cardenio enter d into Don 

uixotès chamber; and ſcarce had they leaſure to do 
it, when the others, of whom the Hoſt ſpake, enter d 


into the Inn: And the four Horſemen alighting, which 


were all of very comely and gallant diſpoſition, they 


went to help down the Lady that rode in the fide-ſad- 


dle; and one of them taking her down in his arms did 
ſeat her in a chair that ſtood at the chamber door, int 
which Cardenio had enter d: And all this while neith 
ſhe, nor they, took off their masks, or ſpake a word, 
only the Gentlewoman, at her ſitting down in the chair, 
breathed forth a very deep ſigh, and let fall her arms, 


like a ſick and diſmayed perſon, The lackeys carried 
away 
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away their Horſes to the ſtable. Maſter Curate ſceing 
and noting all this, and curious to know what they 
were that came to the Inn in ſo unwonted an attire. 
and kept ſuch profound ſilence therein, went to the 
lackeys, and demanded of one of them that which he 
deſired to know, Who anſwered him, In good faith, 
Sir, I cannot tell you what folk this is: only this l 
know, that they ſeem to be noble, but chiefly he that 
went and took down the Lady in his arms that you ſee 
there; and this I ſay, becauſe all the others do reſpect 
him very much, and nothing is done, but what he or- 
dains and commands. And the Lady, what 1s ſhe ? 
quoth the Curate. I can as hardly inform you, quoth 
the lackey, for J have not once ſeen her face in af this 
journey; yet I have heard her often groan, and breath 
out ſo profound ſighs, as it ſeems ſhe would give up 
the | ghoſt at every one of them. And it is no marvel, 
that we ſhould know no more than we have ſaid, tor 
my companion and myſelf have been in their company 
but two days ; for they encounter'd us on the way, and 
ayed and per ſwaded us to go with them unto Anda- 
uſia, promiſing that they would recompence our 
pains largely. And haſt thou heard them name one 
another? {aid the Curate. No truly, anſwered the lackey ; 
for they all travel with ſilence, as it is a wonder, for 
you ſhall not hear a word among them, but the ſighs and 
throbs of the poor Lady, which do move in us very 
great compaſſion. And we do — per ſwade 
eurſclves, that ſhe is forced whereſoever ſhe goes. And 
it may be collected by her attire, ſhe is a Nun, or, as is 
moſt probable, goes to be one; and perhaps ſhe goetk 
i ſorrowyful as it ſeems, becauſe ſhe hath no deſte to 
become religious. It may very well be ſo, quoth the Cu- 
rate; and ſo leaving them, he returned to the place 
where he had left Dorotea : Who: hearing the diſguiſed 
Lady to ſigh ſo often, moved by the native compaſſion 
of that Sex, drew near her, and aid, What ails you, good 
Madam, I pray you think, if it be any of thoſe incon- 
veniences to which Women be ſubject, and * 
* they 
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they may have uſe and experience to cure them. I do 
offer unto you my ſervice, aſſiſtance, and good will, 
to help you as much as lies in my power. To all thoſe 
compliments, the doleful Lady anſwered nothing; and 
although Dorotea made her again larger offers of her 
ſervice, yet ſtood ſhe ever ſilent, until the bemasked 
Gentleman (whom the Lackey ſaid, the reſt did obey) 
came over, and ſaid to Dorotea, lady, do not trouble 
yourſelf, to offer any thing to that Woman, for ſhe is 
of a moſt ingrateful nature, and is never wont to grati- 
fy any courteſy ; nor do you ſeek her to anſwer unto your 
demands, if you would not hear fome lye from her 
mouth, I never ſaid any, (quoth the filent Lady; ) but 
rather becauſe J am ſo true and ſincere, without guiles, I 


am now drowned here in thoſe misfortunes; and of this, 


] would; have thy ſelf bear witneſs, ſeeing my pure truth 
makes thee to be ſo falſe and diſloyal. 

Cardenio over-heard theſe words very clear and di- 
ſtinctly, as one that ſtood ſo near unto her that ſaid 
them, as only Don Quixote's chamber door ſtood 
between them, and inſtantly when he heard them, he 
ſaid with a very loud voice, Good God, what is this 
that I hear? What voice is that hath touched mine ear? 
The Lady moved with a ſudden paſſion, turned her 
head at thoſe outcries; and ſeeing ſhe could not per- 
ceive him that gave them, ſhe got up, and would have 
enter d into the room. Which the Gentleman — * 
ing, withheld her, and would not let ber ſtir out the 
place; and with the alteration and ſudden motion the 
mask fell off her face, and ſhe diſcover'd and incompa- 


rable beauty, and an angelical countenance, although it 


was ſomewhat wan and pale, and turned here and there 
with her eyes to every place ſo earneſtly, as ſhe ſeemed 
to be diſtracted ; which motions, without knowing the 
reaſon why they were made, ſtruck Dorotea and the reſt 
that bebeld her into very great compaſſion. The Gentleman 
holding her very ſtrongly faſt by the ſhoulders, the 
mask . wore on his ewn face was falling; and he be- 


ing ſo buſied, could not hold it up, but in the end fell 
wholly. Dorotea, who had likewiſe embraced the Lady, 
lifting up her eyes by chance, ſaw that he W 

id 
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did alſo embrace the Lady, was her ſpouſe Don Ferdi. 
nando; and ſcarce had ſhe known him, when br thing 
out a long and moſt pitiful alas! from the bot her 
heart, ſhe fell backward in a trance : And it the Barber 
had not been by good hap at hand, ſhe would have fallen 
on the ground with the weight of her body. The Cu. 
rate preſently repaired to take off the vail of her face, 
and caſt water thereon; and as foon he did diſcover it, 
Don Ferdinando, who was he indeed that held faſt the 
other, knew her, and looked like a dead man as ſoon as he 
viewed her, but did not all this while let go Lucinda, 
who was the other whom he held ſo faſt, and that la- 
boured ſo much to eſcape out of his hands. Cardenio 
likewiſe heard the alas! that Dorotea ſaid, when ſhe 
fell into a trance, and believing that it was his Lucinda, 
iſſued out of the chamber greatly alter'd, and the firſt he 
eſpied was Don Ferdinando, which held Lucinda faſt ; who 
forthwith knew him ; and all the three, Lucinda, Carde- 
nio, and Dorotea, ſtood dumb and amazed, as folk that 
knew not what had befallen unto them. All of them 
held their peace, and beheld one another: Dorotea looked 
on Don Ferdinando, Don Ferdinando on Cardenio; Carde- 
nio on Lucinda, and Lucinda again on Cardenio; but Lu- 
cinda was the firſt that broke ſilence, ſpeaking to Don Fer. 
dinando in this manner, Leave me off. Lord Ferdinando, I 
conjure thee, by that thou ſhouldſt be, for that which 
thou art; if thou wilt not do it for any other reſpec : 
Let me cleave to the wall, whoſe ivy I am, to the ſup- 
porter, from whom, neither thy importunity nor threats, 

romiſes or gifts, could once deflect me. Note, how 
——.— by unuſal, unfrequented, and from us concealed 
ways, hath ſet my true ſpouſe before mine eyes: And 
thou doſt know well by a thouſand coſtly experiences, 
that only death is potent to blot forth his remem- 
brance out of my memory: Let then ſo manifeſt truths 
be of power (if thou muſt do none other) to convert 
thine affliction into rage, and thy good will into de- 
ſpite, and there withal end my life; for if J may render 
up the ghoſt in the preſence of my dear ſpouſe, I ſhall 
account it fortunately loſt. Perhaps by my death he will 


remain ſatisfied of the faith, which J ever kept ſincere 
towards 
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towards him, until the laſt period of my life. By 
this time Dorotea was come to herſelf, and liſtned 
to moſt of Lucinda's reaſons, and by them came to the 
knowledge of herſelf ; but ſeeing that Don Ferdinando 
did not yet let her depart from between his arms, nor 
anſwer any thing to her words, encouraging herſelf the 
beſt that ſhe might, ſhe aroſe, and kneeling at his feet, 
and ſhedding a number of chriftial and penetrating tears, 
ſhe ſpoke to him thus : | 

Tf it be not ſo, my Lord, that the beams of that Sun 
which thou holdeſt eclipſed between thine arms, do 
darken and deprive thoſ: of thine eyes, thou mighteſt 
have by this perceived, how ſhe that 1s proſtrated at-thy 
feet, is the unfortunate (until thou ſhalt pleaſe) and the 
diſaſtrous Dorotea. I am that poor humble country- 


| woman, whom thou either, through thy bounty, or for 


thy pleaſure didſt deign to raiſe to that height, that ſhe 
might call thee her own. 1 am ſhe, which ſometime 
immured within the limits of honeſty, did lead a moſt 
contented life, until it opened the gates of her recollec- 
tion and wearineſs, though to thine importunity, and 
ſeeming juſt, and armorous requeſts, and rendered up 


the keys of her liberty, a grief by thee ſo ill recom- 


penced, as the finding myſelf in ſo remote a place as 
this, wherein you have met with me, and I ſeen you, 
may clearly teſtify; but yet for all this, I would not 
have you to imagine that I come here guided by di- 
ſhonourable ſteps, being only hither conducted by the 
tracts of dolour and feeling, to ſee myſelf thus forgot- 
ten by thee. It was thy will, that I ſhould be thine 
own, and thou didſt defire it in ſuch a manner, as al- 
though now thou wouldſt not have it ſo, yet canſt not 
thou poſſibly leave off to be mine. Know, my dear 
Lord, that the matchleſs affections that I do bear to- 
wards thee, may recompence and be equivalent to her 
beauty and nobility, for whom thou doſt abandon me. 
Thou canſt not be the beautiful Lucinda's, becauſe thou 
art mine; nor ſhe thine, for as much as ſhe belongs to 
Cardenio; and it will be more eaſy, if you will note it 
well, to reduce thy will to love her that adores thee, 


than to addreſs her that hates thee, to bear thee * 
ho 
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Thou didſt ſollicite my wretchleſneſs, thou prayed( 
to my mine integrity, and waſt not ignorant of my 
2 Thou knoweſt alſo very well upon what term; 
ſubjected myſelf to thy will, fo as there remains ng 
place nor colour to term it a fraud or deceit. And al 
this being ſo, as in verity it is, and that thou be'ſt x; 
chriſtian, as thou art noble, why doſt thou with the: 
ſo many untoward wreathings dilate the making of 
mine end happy, whoſe commencement thou didit ||. 
luſtrate ſo much? and if thou wilt not have me for 
what I am, who am thy true and lawful ſpouſe, yetat 
leaſt take me and admit me for thy ſlave, for ſo that! 
may be in thy poſſeſſion, I will account myſelf happy 
and fortunate. Do not permit, that by leaving and a. 
bandoning me, meetings may be made to diſcourſe of 
my diſhonour: Do not vex thus the declining year; 
of my parents, ſeeing that the loyal ſervices, which 
they ever have done as vaſſals to thine, deſerve not ſo 
honeſt a recompence: And if thou eſtcemeſt that thy 
blood by meddling with mine ſhall be Rained or em- 
baſed, conſider how few noble houſes, or rather none 
at all are ther in the world, which have not run the 
{ame way; and that the woman's ſide is not eſſentially 
requiſite for the illuſtrating of noble deſcent ; how 
much more, ſeeing that true nobility conſiſts in virtue, 
which if it ſhall: want in thee, by refuſing that which 
thou oweſt me ſo juſtly, I ſhall remain with many more 
dcgrees of nobility than thou ſhalt. And in conluſion, that 
which I will laftly ſay, is, that whether thou wilt or no, 


I am thy wife, the witneſſes are thine own words, which 


neither ſhould nor ought to lye, if thou doſt prize thy 
{elf of that, tor whoſe want thou deſpiſeſt me. Witnels 
ſhall alſo be thine own hand-writing: Witneſs heaven, 
which thou didſt invoke to bear witneſs of that which 
thou didſt promiſe-unto me. And when all this ſhall tai, 
thy very conſcience ſhall never fail from uſing clamours, 
being fitent in thy mirth and turning, for this truth 
which I have faid to thee now, ſhall trouble thy great- 
eſt pleaſure and delight, 
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Theſe and many other like reaſons did the ſweetly-grie- 
red Derotea uſe, with ſuch feeling and abundance ot tears, 
as all thoſe that were preſent, as well ſuch as accompany d 
Don Ferdinando, as all the others that did accompany 
her, Don Ferdinando liſten'd to her without replying a 
word, until ſne had ended her ſpeech, and given begin- 
ning to ſo many ſighs and ſobs, as the heart that could 
endure to behold them without moving, were harder 
than braſs. Lucinda did alſo regard her, no leſs com- 
paſſionate of her ſorrow, than admired at her diſcretion 
and beauty; and although ſhe would have approach'd to 
her, and uſed ſome conſolatory words, yet was ſhe hin- 
der'd by Don Ferdinando's arms, which held her ſtil} 
embraced ; who, full of confuſion and marvel, after he 
had ſtood very attentively beholding Dorotea a good 
while, opening his arms, and leaving Lucinda free, ſaid, 
Thou haſt vanquiſh'd, O beautiful Dorotea, thou haſt van- 
quiſh'd me: For it is not poſlible to reſiſt or deny fo 
many united truths. Lucinda, through her former trance 
and weakneſs, as Don Ferdinando left her, was like to 
fall, if Cardenio, who ſtood behind Don Ferdinando ail 
the while, leſt he ſhould be known, ſhaking off all fear, 
and endangering his perſon, had not ſtarted forward to 
ſtay her from falling; and claſping her ſweetly between 
his arms, he faid, If pitiful heaven be pleaſed, and would 
have thee now at laſt take ſome caſe, my loyal, conſtant 
and beautiful Lady, I preſume that thou cantt not poſleſs 
it more ſecurely, than between theſe arms which do novy 
receive thee, as while home they did when fortune was 
pleaſed that I might call thee mine own. And then 


Lucinda, firſt ſevering her eye-lids, beheld Cardenio, and 


having firſt taken notice of him by his voice, and con- 
frm'd it again by her fight, like one quite diliracted, 
without farther rearing modeſt reſpects, ſhe caſt both 
her arms about his neck, and joining her face to his, 
ſaid, Yea, thou indeed art my Lord; thou, the true 
owner of this poor captive, howſoever adverſe fortune 
ſhall thwart it, or this life, which is only ſuſtain'd, and 
lives by thine, be ever ſo much threaten d. This was a 
marvelous ſpectacle to Don Ferdinando, and all the reſt 
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Thou didſt ſollicite my wretchleſneſs, thou prayed! 


to my mine integrity, and waſt not ignorant of my 


uality : Thou knoweſt alſo very well upon what term; 
ſubjected myſelf to thy will, fo as there remains ng 


place nor colour to term it a fraud or deceit. And | 


this being ſo, as in verity it is, and that thou be'ſt x; 
chriſtian, as thou art noble, why doſt thou with the{; 
ſo many untoward wreathings dilate the making of 
» whoſe commencement thou didft i. 


what I am, who am thy true and lawful ſpouſe, yetat 
leaſt take me and admit me for thy ſlave, for ſo that! 
may be in thy poſſeſſion, I will account myſelf happy 
and fortunate. Do not permit, that by leaving and a. 


| bandoning me, meetings may be made to diſcourſe of 


my diſhonour: Do not vex thus the declining years 
of my parents, ſeeing that the loyal ſervices, which 
they ever have done as vaſſals to thine, deſerve not ſo 
honeſt a recompence: And if thou eſteemeſt that thy 


| blood by meddling with mine ſhall be ſtained or em- 


baſed, conſider how few noble houſes, or rather none 
at all are therè in the world, which have not run the 
{ame way; and that the woman's ſide is not eſſential) 
requiſite for the illuſtrating of noble deſcent ; how 
much more, ſeeing that true nobility conſiſts in virtue, 
which if it ſhall want in thee, by refuſing that which 
thou oweſt me ſo juſtly, I ſhall remain with many more 
degrees of nobility than thou ſhalt. And in conluſion, that 


which I will laftly ſay, is, that whether thou wilt or no, 
lam thy wife, the witneſſes are thine own words, which 


neither ſhould nor ought to lye, if thou doft prize thy 
{elf of that, tor whoſe want thou deſpiſeſt me. Witneſs 
ſhall alſo be thine own hand-writing : Witneſs heaven, 
which thou didſt invoke to bear witneſs of that which 
thou didſt promiſe unto me. And when all this ſhall tai), 
thy very conſcience ſhall never fail from uſing clamours, 
being ſilent in thy mirth and turning, for this truth 
which I have faid to thee now, ſhall trouble thy great- 
eſt pleaſure and delight, | 
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Theſe and many other like reaſons did the ſweetly-grie- 
red Derotea uſe, with ſuch feeling and abundance ot tears, 
25all thoſe that were preſent, as well ſuch as accompany d 
Don Ferdinando, as all the others that did accompany 
her, Don Ferdinando liſten'd to her without replying a 
word, until ſhe had ended her ſpeech, and given begin- 
ning to ſo many ſighs and ſobs, as the heart that could 
endure to behold them without moving, were harder 
than braſs. Lucinda did alſo regard her, no leſs com- 
paſſionate of her ſorrow, than admired at her diſcretion 
and beauty ; and although ſhe would have approach'd to 
her, and uſed ſome conſolatory words, yet was ſhe hin- 
der'd by Don Ferdinando's arms, which held her ſtil] 
embraced ; who, full of confuſion and marvel, after he 
had ſtood very attentively beholding Dorotea a good 
while, opening his arms, and leaving Lucinda free, ſaid, 
Thou haſt vanquiſh'd, O beautiful Dorotea, thou haſt van- 
quiſh'd me: For it is not poſſible to reſiſt or deny fo 
many united truths. Lucinda, through her former trance 
and weakneſs, as Don Ferdinando left her, was like to 
fall, if Cardenio, who ſtood behind Don Ferdinando ail 
the while, leſt he ſhould be known, ſhaking off all fear, 
and endangering his perſon, had not ſtarted forward to 
ſtay her from falling; and claſping her ſweetly between 
his arms, he ſaid, If pitiful heaven be pleaſed, and would 
have thee now at laſt take ſome eaſe, my loyal, conſtant 
and beautiful Lady, I preſume that thou canft not poſleſs 
it more ſecurely, than between theſe arms which do novs 
receive thee, as while home they did when fortune was 
pleaſed that I might call thee mine own. And then 
Lucinda, firſt ſevering her eye-lids, beheld Cardenio, and 
having firſt taken notice of him by his voice, and con- 
firm'd it again by her fight, like one quite diſtracted, 
Without farther N modeſt reſpects, ſhe caſt both 
her arms about his neck, and joining her face to his, 
faid, Yea, thou indeed art my Lord; thou, the true 
owner of this poor captive, howſoever adverſe fortune 
ſhall thwart it, or this life, which is only ſuſtain'd, and 
lives by thine, be ever ſo much threaten'd. This was a 
marvelous ſpectacle to Don F erdinando, and all the reſt 
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of the beholders, which did univerſally adroire at this {6 
unexpected an event: And Dorotea perceiving Don Ferdi 
zando to change colour, as one reſoiving to take revenge 
on Cardenio, for he had ſet hand to his ſword ; which 
ſhe conjecturing. did with marvelous expedition knee, 
and catching hold on his legs, kiſſing them, ſhe ſtrain' 
them with ſo loving embracements, as he could not ſtir 
out of the place, and then with her eyes overflown with 
tears, faid unto him, What meaneſt thou to do, my only 
refuge in this unexpected trance? Thou haſt here thine 


oven ſpouſe at thy feet, and her whom thou would'ſt 


tain poſſeſs, is between her own husband's arms: Judge, 
then, whether it become thee, or is a thing poſſible to 
diſſolve that which heaven hath knit, or whether it be 
any wiſe laudable to endeavour to raiſe and equal to 
thyſelf her, who contemning all dangers and inconveni- 
encies, and confirm'd in faith and conſtancy, doth in 
thy preſence bath her eyes with amorous liquor of her 
true love's face and boſom. TI defire thee for God's fake, 
and by thine own worths, I requeſt thee, that this fo 
notorious a Verity may not only aſſwage thy choler, but 
alſo diminiſh it in ſuch fort, as thou mayſt quietly and 
peaccably permit thoſe two lovers to enjoy their deſires, 
without any incumbrance, all the time that heaven ſhall 
grant it to them. And herein thou ſhalt ſhew the gene- 
roſity of thy magnanimous and nobleſt breaſt, and give 
the world to underſtand how reaſon prevaileth in thee, 
and domineereth over paſſion. All the time that Dorotea 
Boke thus to Don Ferdinando, although Cardenio held 
Lucinda between his arms, yet did he never take his eye 
off of Don Ferdinando, with reſolution, that if he did 
ſee bim once ſtir in his prejudice, he would labour both 
to defend himſelf, and offend his adverſary, and all thoſe 
that ſhould join with him to do him any harm, as much 
as he could, although it were with the reſt of his Life: 
But Don Ferdmando's friends, the Curate and Barber, who 
were preſent, and ſaw all that was paſt, repair d in the 
mean ſeaſon, without omitting the good Sancho Panca; 
and all of them together compaſſed Don Ferdinando, in- 
treat ing him to have regard of the beautiful Dorozen's 
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tears, and it being true ( as they believed it was) which 
ſhe had faid, he ſhould not permit her to remain de- 
frauded of her ſo juſt and lawful hopes: And that he 
ſhould ponder how it was not by chance, but rather by 
the particular provid nce and diſpoſition of the heavens, 
that they had all met together ſo unexpectedly : And 
that he ſhould remember, as Mr. Curate ſaid very well, 
that only death could ſever Lucinda from her Cardenio: 
And that although the edge of a ſword might divide and 
put them aſunder, yet in that caſe they would account 
their death moſt happy; and that in irremeddles events, 
it was higheſt prudence, by ſtraining and overcoming 
himſelf, to ſhew a generous mind, permitting that he 
might conquer his own will, they two ſhould joy that 
good which heaven had already granted to them, and 
that he ſhould convert his eyes to behold the beauty of 
Dorotea, and he ſhould ſee that few or none could for 
feature paragon with her, and much leſs excel her; and 
that he ſhould confer her humility and extreme love, 
which ſhe bore to him, with her other endowments; 
and principally, that if he glory*d in the titles of Nobi- 
lity or Chriſtianity, he could not do any other than ac- 
compliſh the promiſe chat he had paſs'd to her; and that 
by fulfilling it, he ſhould pleaſe God, and ſatisfy diſcreet 
perſons, which know very well how it is a ſpecial pre- 
ropative of beauty, though it be in an humble and mean 
ſubject, if it be conſorted with modeſty and vertue, to 
eralt and equal itſelf to any dignity, without diſparage- 
ment of him which doth help to raiſe or unite it to 
himſelf. And when the ſtrong laws of delight are ac- 
compliſh'd, ( ſo that there intercur no {in in the ain 
thereof,) he is not to be condemn'd, which doth follow 
them. Finally, they added to theſe reaſons, others ſo 
many and forcible, that the valorous breaſt of Don 
Ferdinando (as commonly all thoſe that are warm'd and. 
nouriſh'd by noble blood are wont) Was mollified, and 
permitted itſelt to be vanquiſh'd by that truth, which 
he could not deny, though he would: And the token 
that he gave of his being overcome, was to ſtoop down 
md embrace Dorotea, laying unto her, Ariſe, Lady, for 
G2 "ml 
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it is not juſt that ſhe be proſtrated at my feet; whoſe 
image I have erected in my mind; and if I have not 
hitherto given demonſtrations of what I now aver, it 
hath perhaps befallen through the diſpoſition of heaven, 
to the end that J might, by noting the conſtancy and 
faith wherewithal thou doſt affect me, know after how 
to value and eſteem thee according unto thy merits; 
and that, which in recompence thereof, I do intreat of 
thee, is, that thou wilt excuſe in me mine ill manner of 
proceeding, and exceeding careleſneſs in repaying thy her 
good will. For the very occaſion, and violent paſſion; na- 
that made me to accept thee as mine, the very ſame that 
did alſo impel me again not to be thine: And for the in ſ. 
more verifying of mine aſſertion, do but once behold he tl 
the eyes of the now-contented Lucinda, and thou mayſt Wh temp 
read in them a thouſand excuſes for mine error; and not t 
ſeeing ſhe hath found and obtain'd her heart's deſire, and depa 
I have in thee alſo gotten what is moſt convenient: with 
For I wiſh ſhe may live ſecurely and joyfully, many MW and! 
and happy years with her Cardenio; for I will pray the ¶ Luci, 
ſame, that it will licenſe me to enjoy my beloved Do- ind; 
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-- yotea, And ſaying fo, he embraced her again, and join d {carne 


his face to her with ſo lovely a motion, as it conſtrain into 
him to hold watching over his tears, leſt violently burſting All th 
forth, they ſhould give doubtleſs arguments of his fer- Card: 
vent love and remorſe. | choo! 

Cardenio, Lucinda, and almoſt all the reſt could not came 
do ſo, tor the greater number of them ſhed ſo many tears, to he 
ſome for their private contentment, and others for their ing t 
friends, as it ſeemed, that ſome grievous and heavy mil- i naſter 


fortune had betided them all: Even very Sancho Panca the g 
wept, although he excuſed it afterward, laying, That he fellov 
wept only becauſe that he ſaw that Dorotea was not do tb 
the Queen of Micomicoua, as he had imagined, of whom talkin 
he hoped to have received ſo great gifts and favours. WW Way 
The admiration and tears joined, endured in them all a cert 
for a pretty ſpace, and preſently after Cardenio and Lu. ſort t 
-iada went and kneeled to Don Ferdinando, yielding th 4 
1 


him thanks for the favour that hz had done to them, 


wich ſo courteous. complements, as he knew not whit 
| to 
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hoſe to anſwer; and therefore lifted them up, and embraced 
them with very great affection and kindneſs; and pre- 
ſently after, he demanded of Dorotea how ſhe came to 
that place, ſo far from her own dwelling. And ſhe re- 


wen, 
and counted unto him all that ſhe had told to Cardenio; 
how whereat Don Ferdinando and thoſe which came with 
rits; I him took ſo great delight, as they could have wiſhed 
at of that her ſtory had continued a longer time in the telling 
r of than it did: So great was Dorotea's grace in letting out of 
thy her misfortunes. And as ſoon as ſhe had ended, Don Fer- 
ions MW 4nando told all that had befallen him in the city, after 
ame that he had found the ſcrow! in Lucinda's boſom, where- 
the in ſhe declared Cardenio to be her husband, and that 


he therefore could not marry her; and alſo how he at- 
tempted to kill her, and would have done it, were 1t 


ayſt 

— not that her parents hinder'd him; and that he therefore 
and departed out of the houſe full of ſhame and deſpite, 
nt: {MW with reſolution to revenge himſelf more commodioully ; 
any MW and how he underſtood the next day following, how 


Lucinda was ſecretly departed from her father's houſe, 
Do- ind gone no body knew where; but that he Gnally 
ind karned, within a few months after, that ſhe had enter' d 
nd into a certain Monaſtery, with intention to remain there - 
ing all the days of her life, if ſhe could not paſs them with 
Cardenio : And that as ſoon as he had learned that, 
chooſing thoſe three Gentlemen for his aſſociates. he 
came to the place where ſhe was, but would not ſpeak. 
to her, fearing leſt that as ſoon as they knew of his be- 
ing there, they would encreaſe the guards of the Mo- 
naſtery, and therefore expected until he found on a day 
the gates of the Monaſtery open; and leaving two of his 
fellows to keep the door, he with the other enter'd in- 
to the Abbey in Lucinda's ſearch, whom they found 
talking with a Nun in the cloyſter; and ſnatching her 
away e'er ſhe could retire herſelf, they brought her to 
a certain village, where they diſguiſed themſelves in that 
fort they were; for ſo it was requiſite for to bring her 
away. All which they did with the more facility, that 
the Monaſtery was ſeated abroad in the fields, a good 
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way from any village. He likewiſe told, that as ſ# 
_ - as Lucinda ſaw herſelf in his power, ſte fell into a ſw oon; 
4 and that after ſhe had returned te herſelf, ſhe never gi 
4 any other thing but weep and ſigh, without ſpeaking 4 

|| word; and that in that manner, accompanied with f. 

Lf lence and tears, they had arrived to that Inn, which wy 
| to him as grateful as an arrival to heaven, wherein al 
Wl | earthly miſhaps are concluded and finiſhed, 


| CHAP © 


Wherein is proſecuted the Hiſtory of the ſunny 
Princeſs Micomicona, with other delighttyl 
Adventures. | 


. A TW 2 ATA Rl RR, > 4 
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* ee gave ear to all this with no ſmall grief of 

mind, ſeeing that all the hopes of his Lordſhip v4 

1 nithed away like ſmoak, and that the fair Princeſs M. 

comicona was turned into Doretea, and the Giant into 

Don Ferdinando, and that his Maſter ſlept ſo ſound) 

and careleſs of all that had happened. Dorotea could not 

yet aſſure herſelf whether the * that ſhe poſſeſ- 

led was a dream, or no. Cardenio was in the very 
ſame taking; and alſo Lucinda's thought run the ſame 
race. 

Don Ferdinando yielded many thanks unto heaven for 
having dealt with him ſo N and unwinded 
him out of the intricate Labyrinth, wherein ſtray ing. he 

Vas at the point to have loſt at once his ſoul and credit; 
and finally, as many as were in the Inn, were very pla 
and joyful of the ſucceſs of ſo thwart, intricate, and 
deſperate affairs. The Curate compounded and ordered 
all things through his diſcretion, and congratulated every 
one * the good he obtained: Bur ſhe that kept 
greateſt Fubilee and joy, was the Hoſteſs for the pro- 
miſe that Cardenio and the Curate had made to pay her 
the damages and harms committed by Don Quixote 

only Sancho, as we have ſaid, was afflicted, unfortunate, 
and ſorrowful. And thus he enter d with melanchoh 
5 Es ſemblance 
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ſemblance to his Lord, who did but then awake, and 
aid to him, | 

Well and ſecurely may you ſleep, Sir Knight of the 
heavy countenance, as long as it ſhall pleaſe yourſelf, 
wirhout troubling yourſelf with any care of killing any 
Giant, or of reſtoring the Queen to her Kingdom: 
For all is concluded and done already. I believe thee ve- 
ry cally, replied Don Quixote, for I have had the mon- 
ſtrouſeſt and moſt terrible battle with that Giant that 
erer I think to have all the days of my life with any; 
and yet with one thwart blow-thwack, I overthrew 
his head to the ground; and there iſſued ſo much blood, 
as the ſtreams thereof ran along the earth, as if they 
were of water. As if they were of red wine, you 
might better have ſaid, replied Sancho Panca ; for I 
would let you to underſtand, if you know it not already, 


that the dead Giant is a bored wine bag: And the blood, 


fix and thirty gallons of red wine, which is contained 
in his belly: The head that was ſlaſhed off ſo neatly, is 
the whore my mother; and let the devil take all away, 
for me. And what is this thou ſayſt, mad Man? (quoth 
Don Quixote) Art thou in thy right wits? Get up, Sir, 
(quoth Sancho.) and you vou;le!lf fan jce ine fair ruff 
you have made, and what we have to pay; and you 
ſha behold the Queen transformed into a particular La- 
dy, called Dorotea, with other ſucceſſes, which if you 
may once conceive them aright, will ſtrike you into 
admiration, I would marvel at nothing, quoth Don 
Quixote; for if thou beeſt well remember'd; I told thee 
the other time that we were here, how all that ſucceeds 
ed in this place, was done by inchantment; and what 
wonder then if now the like ſhould eft-ſoons befal ? I 
auld eaſily be induced to believe all, replied Sancho, if 


my canvaſſing in the coverlet were of that nature: But 


indeed it was not, but moſt real and certain. And I 
law well how the Innkeeper, that 1s here yet this very 
day alive, held one end of the coverlet, and did toſs me 
up towards heaven with very good grace and ſtrength, 
no Jeſs merrily than lightly : And where the notice of 
parties intercurs, I do believe, although 1 am a ſimple 

G 4 Man 
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Man, and a ſinner, that thereisno kind of inchantment, 
but rather much trouble, bruſing, and misfortune. Well, 
God will remedy all, faid Don Quixote; and give me 
mine apparel, for I will get up and go forth, and ſee 
thoſe ſucceſſes and transformations which thou {peakeſt 
of. Sancho gave him his cloaths; and whilſt he was a 
making of him ready, the Curate recounted to Don 
Ferdinando, and to the reſt, Don Quixote's mad pranks, 
and the ou he had uſed to bring him away out of the 


poor rock, wherein he imagined that he lived exiled 


through the diſdain of his Lady. He told them more- 
over all the other adventures, which Sancho had diſcovered ; 
whereat they did not laugh a little, and wonder withal, be- 
cauſe it ſeemed to them all to be one of the extrara- 
Eur kinds of madneſs that ever befel a diſtracted 


rain. The Curate alſo added, that ſeeing the good 


ſucceſs of the Lady Dorotea did impeach the farther 
proſecuting of their deſign, that it was requiſite to in- 
vent and find ſome other way, how to carry him home 
to his own village. Cardenio offer d himſelf to proſe- 
cute the adventure, and Lucinda ſhould repreſent Dororea's 

erſon. No, quoth Don Ferdinando, it ſhall not be fo; 

or I will have Doroſea to proſecute her own invention. 
For fo that the village of this good Gentleman be not 
very far off from hence, 1 will be very glad to procure 
his remedy. It is no more than two days journey 
from hence, ſaid the Curate. Well, though it were 
more, replied Don Ferdinando, I would be pleaſed to 
travel them, in exchange of doing ſo good a work. 
Don Quixote allied one at this time corpleatly armed 
with Mambrino's helmet, ( although with a great hole 
in it) on his head, his target on his arm, and Jeaned on 
his trunk, or javelin : His ſtrange countenance and gate 
amazed Don Ferdinando and his companions very much, 
ſeeing his ill. favoured viſage ſo withered and yellow, the 
inequality and the inſuitability of his arms, and his grave 
manner of proceeding ; and ſtood all ſilent to fee 
what he — do: Who caſting his eyes on the beau- 


tiful Dorotea, with very great gravity and ſtaidnels, 
I 


ſ aid: 
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T am informed (beautiful Lady) by this my Squire, 
that your greatneſs is annihilated, and your being de- 
ſtroyed; for of a Queen and Ry Fr which 


ne, 
ell, 


0 by were wont to be, you are now become a particu- 
eſt ar damſel: which if it hath been done by particular or- 
P der of the magical King your farther, dreading that I 
* would not be able to give you the neceſſary and requi- 
5, ſite help for your reſtitution, I ſay, that he neither knew 
* nor doth know the one half of the enterpriſe, and that 
0 he was very little acquainted with hiſtories of Chivalry 

for if he had read them, or paſſed them over with fo 


F great attention and leaſure, as I have done and read them, 
e ſhould have found at every other ſtep, how other 

Knights of a great deal leſs fame than myſelf, have 
4 ended more deſperate adventures, ſeeing it is not ſo 
9 great a matter to kill a Giant, be he cver ſo arrogant : 
or it is not many hours ſince I myſelf fought with 

one, and what enſued I will not ſay, leſt they ſbould 
tell me that I do lye; but time, the detector of all things, 
will diſcloſe it, whea we do leaſt think thereof. Thou 
toughteſt with two wine bags, and not with a Giant, 
quoth the Hoſt at this ſeaſon. But Don Ferdinando com- 
manded him to be ſilent, and not interrupt Don Quixote 
h in any wiſe, who proſecuted his ſpeech, ſaying, In fine, 
I fay, high and diſinherited Lady, that if your father 
hath made this Aetamorphoſrs in your perion for the 
cauſes related, give him no credit ; for there is no peril 
ſo great on earth, but my ſword ſhall open a way 
through it, wherewithal I overthrowing your encmy's 
head to the ground, will ſet your crown on your own 
head within a few days. Here Don Quixote held his 
peace, and awaited the Princeſs her anſwer, who know- 
ing Don Ferdinando's determination and will, that ſhe 
ſhould continue the commenced guile until Don, Ouixote 
were carried home again, anſwer'd with, a very good 
grace and countenance in this manner: Whoſocver in- 
for med you, valorous Knight of the ill. fav oured face, 
that J have altered and changed my being, hath not told 
you the truth; for Jam the very ſame to day, that I 
was yeſterday: True it is, that ſome unexpected, yet 
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fortunate ſucceſſes have wrought ſome alteration in me, 
by beſtowing on me better hap, than I hoped for, or 
could wiſh myſelf: But yet for all that, I have not left 
off to be that which before, or to have the very ſame 
thoughts, which I ever had, to help myſelf by the va- 
lour of your moſt valorous and invincible arm. And 
therefore I requeſt you, good my Lord, of your accuſ- 
tomed bounty, to return my father his honour again, 
and account of him as of a very diſcreet and prudent 
Man, ſeeing that he found by this skill, ſo eaſy and fo 
infallible a way to redreſs my diſgraces : For I do 
certainly believe, that if it had not been by your means, I 


ſhouid never have happen'd to attain to the good for- 


tune which now I poſſeſs, as all thoſe Noblemen preſent 
may witneſs, What therefore reſts, is, that to-morrow 
morning we do ſet forward, for to day is now already ſo 
overgone, as we ſhould not be able to travel very far 
from hence. As for the concluſion of the good ſucceſs 
that I do hourly expect, I refer that to God, and the 
valour of your invincble arm. 

Thus much the diſcreet Dorotea ſaid; and Don Quixote 
having heard her, he turned him to Sancho with very 
manifeſt tokens of indignation, and ſaid, Now I ſay 
unto thee little, Sancho, that thou art thee very'ſt raſcal 
that is in all Spain: Tell me, thief and vagabond, didſt 
not thou but even very now fay unto me, that this 
P:inceſs was turned into a damſel, and that, called 
Dorotea? And that the head which I thought I had 
flaſhed from a Giant's ſhoulders, was the whore 
which bore thee? With a thouſand other follies, which 
did plunge me into the greateſt confuſion that ever 1 
was in in my life? JI vow (and then he looked upon hea- 
ven, and did craſh his teeth together) that Jam about 
to make ſuch a wreck on thee, as ſhall beat wit into 
the pates of all the lying Squires that ſhall ever hereaf- 
ter ſerve Knights Errant in this world. 1 pray you 
have patience, good my Lord, anſwered Sancho, for it 
may very well befal me to be deceived in that which 
toucheth the tranſmutation of the Lady ard Princeſs 


Alice miconn: But in that which conca nech the Giant's 


head 
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head, or at leaſt the boring of the wine bags, and that the 


blood was but red wine, Iam not deceived, I ſwear: For 
the bags lie yet wounded there within at your own 
bed's head, and the red wine hath made a lake in the 
chamber : And if it be not fo, it ſhall be perceived at 
the frying of the eggs, I mean, that you ſhall ſee it, 
when Maſter Innkeeper's worſhip, who is here preſent, 
ſhall demand the loſs and damage. I ſay then, Sancho, 
quoth Don Quixote, that thou art a mad cap: Pardon 
me, and ſoit is enough. It is enough indeed, quoth Don 
Ferdinando; and therefore let me entreat you to ſay no more 
of this; and ſeeing my Lady the Princeſs ſays fhe will 
go away to morrow, ſeeing it is now too late to depart 
to day, let it be ſo agreed on; and we will ſpend this 
night in pleaſant diſcourſes, until the approach of the 
enſuing day, wherein we will all accompany and attend 
on the worthy Knight Sir Don Quixote, becauſe we 
would be eye-witneſs of the valorous and unmatchable 
feats of arms, which he ſhall do in the purſuit of this 
weighty enterprize, which he hath taken upon him. 1 
am he that will ſerve and accompany you, good my 
Lord replied Don Quixote; and I do highly gratity the 
honour that is done me, and the good opinion that is 
held of me, the which I will endeavour to verity and 
2pprove, or it ſhall coſt me my life, or more, if more it 
might coſt me. . 

Many other words of complement and gratification 
paſs d between Don Quixote and Don Ferdinardo : But 
a certain paſſenger impoſed ſilence to them all by his 
arrival to the Inn in that very ſeaſon, who, by his -ttire 
ſhew'd that he was a Chriſtian newly return'd from 
among the Moors, for he was apparell'd with a ſhort- 
skirted caſſock of blue cloth, ſleeves reaching down half 
the arm, and without a collar; Eis breeches were like- 
wiſe of blue linnen, and he wore a bonnet of the fame 
colour, a pair of date- colour buskins, and a Twrkiſh ſcy- 


mitar hanging at his neck in a ſcarf: Which went athwart 


his breaſt. There enter'd after him, riding on en als, a 
Woman clad like a Moor, and her face cover'd with a 
Fiece of the yeil of her head: She wore an her 2 3 
ittle 
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a little cap of cloth of gold, and was cover'd with a 
little Turki/s mantle, from the ſhoulders down to the 
feet. The Man was of ſtrong and comely making, of 
the age of forty years, or thereabout ; his face was 
ſomewphat tann'd; he had long Moſftachoes, and a very 
handſome beard. To conclude, his making was ſuch, 
as if he were well attired, Men would take him to be a 
perſon of quality, and good birth. He demanded a cham- 
ber as ſoon as he had enter'd: And being anſwer'd, that 
there was no one vacant in the Inn, he ſeem'd to be 
Womens and coming to hef, which in her attire devoted 
erſelf to be a Moor, he took her down from her af. 
Lucinda, Dorotea, the Hoſteſs, her Daughter, and Mari- 
zornes, allured to behold the new and firange attire of the 
Moor, compaſſed her about; and Dorotea, who was 
always moſt gracious, courteous, and diſcreet, deeming 
that both ſhe, and he that had brought her, were diſcon- 


tented for the want of a lodging, ſhe ſaid, Lady, be not 


grieved for the trouble you are here like to endure for 
want of means to refreſh yourlſeif, ſeeing it is an uni- 
verſal and uſual vice of al} Inns to be defective herein: 
Yet, notwithſtanding, if it ſhall pleaſe you to paſs away 
the time among us, (pointing to Lucinda.) perhaps you 
have met in the diſcourſe of your travels, other worſe 


places of entertainment than this ſhall prove. The diſ- 


my Lady made none anſwer, no other thing then ariſing 
om the place wherein ſhe ſat, and ſetting both her 
hands acroſs on her boſom, ſhe inclined her head, and 


bowed her body, in fign that ſhe render'd them thanks: 


By her ſilence, they doubtleſly conjectured her to be a 
Moor, and that ſhe could not ſpeak the Caſtilian tongue. 
In this the captive arrived, who was otherwiſe employ'd 
until then, and ſeeing that they all had environ'd her that 
came with him, and that ſhe made no anſiyer to their 
ſpeech, he ſaid, Ladies, this maiden ſcarce underſtands 
my tongue yet, nor doth ſhe know any other than that 
of her own country ; and therefore, ſhe hath not, nor can 


make any anſwer to your demands. We demand nothing 


of her, quoth Lucinda, but only do make her an offer 
of our companies for this night, and part of the room 
| Where 
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where we ourſelves ſhall be accommodated, where 
ſhe ſhall be cheriſh'd up as much as the commodity of 
this place, and the obligation wherein we be ty'd to ſhew 
courteſies to ſtrangers that may want it, do bind us, eſpe- 
cially ſhe being a Woman, to whom we may do this 
ſervice. Sweet Lady, I kiſs your hands both for her 
and myſelf, reply'd the captive, and I do highly prize, as 
itdeſerveth, the favour you have proffer'd, which in ſuch 
an occaſion, and offer d by ſuch perſons as you ſeem to 
be, doth very plainly ſhew how great it is. Tell me, 
good Sir, quoth Dorotea, wil is this Lady a 
Chriſtian, or a Moor? For by her attire and ſilence ſhe 
makes us ſuſpect that ſhe is that we would not wiſh 
ſhe were. A Moor ſhe is in attire and body, anſwer'd 
the captive : But in mind ſhe 1s a very fervent Chriſtian, 
for ſhe hath very expreſly deſired to become one. Then 
ſhe is not yet baptized, ſaid Lucinda? There hath been no 
opportunity offer d to us, quoth the captive, to chriſten 
her, ſince ſhe departed from Argell, which is her town 
and country: And {ſince that time fhe was not in any 
ſo eminent a danger ot death, as might oblige her to be 
baptized, before ſhe were firſt inftructed in all the cere- 
monies which our holy mother the church commandeth: 
But I hope ſhortly (if it ſhall pleaſe God) to ſee her 
baptized with that decency, which her quality and calling 
deſerves, which is greater than her attire or mine makes 
ſhew of. | 
Theſe words inflamcd all the hearers with a great de- 
fire to know, who the Moor and her captive were; yet 
none of them would at that time intreat him to ſatisfy 
their longing, becauſe the ſeaſon rather invited them to 
take ſome order how they might reſt after their tra- 
vels, than to demand of them the diſcourſe of their 
lives. Dorotea then taking her by the hand, cauſed her 
to fit down by herſelf, and pray'd her to take off the 
veil from her face. She inſtantly beheld the captive, as 
if ſhe demanded of him, what they faid ; and he in the 
Arabical language told her, how they deſire] her to diſ- 
cover her face, and bid her to do it. Wh'ch preſently 
ſhe did; and diſcover'd ſo beautiful a viſage, as Dorote a 
eſteem'd 
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eſteem'd her to be fairer than Lucinda, and Lucinda prized 
her to excel Dorotea: And all the beholders perceived, 


that if any one could ſurpaſs them both in beauty, it was 


the Moor; and there were ſome that thought ſhe ex- 
celld them both in ſome reſpects. And as beauty hath 
evermore the prerogative and grace to reconcile mens 
minds, and attract their wills to it, ſo all of them forth- 
with dedicated their deſires to ſerve, and make much of 
the lovely Moor. Don Ferdinando demanded of the cap- 
tive, how ſhe was called; and he anſwer'd, that her 
name was Lela Zoraida : And as ſoon as ſhe heard him, 
and underſtood what they had demanded, ſhe ſuddenly 
anfwer'd with anguifh, but yet with a very good grace, 


No, not Zoraida, but Maris, Maria : Giving them to 


underſtand that ſhe was call'd Maria, and not Zoraida. 


_ Theſe words, and the great effect and vehemency 


wherewithal the Moor deliver'd them, extorted more 
than one tear from the hearers, eſpecially from the Wo- 
men, who are naturally tender-hearted and compaſſive. 


Lucinda embraced her then with great love, and ſaid, Ay, 


ay, Maria, Maria. To which ſhe anſwer'd, Ay, ay, Maria; 
Zoraida mancange, that is, and not Zoraida. By this it 
was grown ſome four of the clock in the afternoon, and 
by order of thoſe which were Don Ferdinando's com pa- 
nions, the Innkeeper had provided for them as good 2 
bever as the Inn could in any wiſe afford unto them. 


Therefore, it being the hour, they fat down all together at 


a long table, for there was never a ſquare or round one in 
all the houſe, and they gave the firſt and principal end (al- 
though he refuſed it as much as he could) to Don Quixote, 


who commanded that the Lady Micomicona ſhould fit at 


his elbow, ſeeing he was her champion: Preſently were 
placed Lucinda, and Zoraida, and Don Ferdinando, and Car- 
denio right over- againſt them, and after, the Captive and 
other Gentlemen, and on the other ſide the Curate and 
Barber. And thus they made their drinking with very great 
recreation, which v the more augmented to ſee Don 


Quixote, leaving of his meat, and moved by the like ſpirit 
ot that which had made him once before ta!k ſo much to 
the Goat-herds, begin io oficr them an occaſion of ſpecch 
Truly, 


in this manner: 
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Truly, good Sirs, if it be well conſidered, thoſe which 
proteſs the order of Knighthood, do ſee many great, and 
unexpected things. If it be not ſo, ſay, what mortal Man 
alive1s there, that entering in at this Caſtle- gate, and ſceing 
of us all in the manner we be now preſent here, can 
judge and believe that we are thoſe which we be? 
Who is it that can fay, that this Lady which fits here at 
my ſleeve, is the great Queen that we all know her 
to be, and that I am that Knight of the heavy counte- 
nance, that am ſo much blabed of abroad by the mouth 
of tame? Therefore it cannot be now doubted, but that 
this art and exerciſe excelleth all the others which ever 
human wit, the underminer of nature, invented ; and it 
is the more to be prized, by how much it expoſeth it 
{elf more than other trades, to dangers and inconveni- 
ences, Away with thoſe that ſhall affirm learning to 
{urpaſs arms; for I will ſay unto them, be they what 
they liſt, that they know not what they ſay. For 
the reaſon which ſuch Men do moſt urge, and to 
which they moſt rely, is, that the travels of the ſpirit 
do far exceed thoſe of the body; and that the as of 
arms are only exerciſed by the body; as if it were an 
office fit for Porters, for which nothing were requiſite 
but bodily forces; or as if in that, which we that pro- 
fels it do call arms, were not included the acts of forti- 
tude, which require deep underſtanding to execute them; 
or as if the warrior's mind did not labour as well as 
his body, who had a great army to lead and command, 
or the defence of a beſieged city. If not, ſee if he can 
arrive by his corporeal ſtrength to know or ſound 
the Intent of his Enemy, the deſigns, ſtratagems, 
and difficulties, - how to prevent imminent dangers 3 
all theſe being operations of the underſtanding , . 
wherein the body hath no meddling at all. It be- 
ing therefore ſo, that the exerciſe of arms require 
ſpirit, as well as thoſe of learning, let us now exa- 
mine which of. the two ſpirits, that of the Scholar, 
or Soldier, do take moſt pain? And this may be 
beſt underſtood by the end to which both of them are 
addreſſed; for that intention is moſt to be mg 
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which hath for object the moſt noble end The end and 
concluſion of learning is, I ſpeak not now of divinity, 
whoſe ſcope is to + and addreſs ſouls to heaven, 
for to an end ſo much without end as this, no other 


may be compared, I mean of human ſciences and 


arts, to maintain diſtributive juſtice in his perfection, 
and give to every one that which is his own; to endes. 
your and cauſe good laws to be religiouſly obſerved 
an end moſt certainly generous, high, and worthy of 
great praiſe, but not of ſo much as that, to which the 
exerciſe of arms is annex'd, which hath for his object 
and end, peace; which is the greateſt good Men can 
defire in life; therefore the firſt good news that ever thc 
world had, or Men received, were thoſe which the 
angels brought on that night, which was our day, when 
they ſung in the skies; Glory be in the heights, and fence 
on earth, to Men of good minds. And the ſalutation which 
the beſt maſter that ever was on earth, or in heaven, 
taught to his diſciples and favourites, was, that win 
they enter'd into any houſe, they ſhould ſay, Peace be 
to this houſe ; and many other times he ſaid, I give un. 
to you my peace; I leave my peace unto you ; peace be 
amongſt you. It is a good, as precious as a jewel, and a 
gift given, and left by ſuch a hand: A jewel, without 
which neither on earth, or in heaven, can there be any 
perfect good. This peace is the true end of war, for arms 
and war are one and the ſelf fame things. This truth be- 
ing therefore preſuppoſed, that the end of war is peace, 
and that herein it doth excel the end of learning, ict 
us deſcend to the corporeal labours of the Scholar, and 
to thoſe of him which profeſſeth arms, and conlicer 
which of them are more toilſome. 

Don Quixote did proſecute his diſcourſe in ſuch fort, 
and with ſo pleafing terms, as he had almoſt induced 


his audients to eſteem him to be, at that time at leaſt, 


exempt from his frenzy : And therefore by reaſon 
that his greater number of them were Gentlemen, to 
whom the uſe of arms is in a manner eſſent ial and pro- 
per, they did willingly liſten to him ; and therefore he 
continued on with his diſcourſe in this manner: * 

: | then 
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then that the pains of the ſtudent are commonly theſe: 
Principally poverty, (not that I would maintain that all 
ſtudents are poor, but that I may put the caſe in the 
greateſt extremity it can have;) and by ſaying that he 
may be poor, methinks there may be no greater aggra- 
vation of his miſery. For he that is poor, hath no 
perfection: And this poverty is ſuffered by him ſundry 
ways; ſometimes by hunger, other times by cold, or 
nakedneſs; and many times by all of them together: Yet 
it is never ſo extreme, but that he doth eat, although 
it be ſomevvhat later then the cuſtom, or ot the ſcraps 
and reverſion of the rich Man: And the greateſt miſery 
of the ſtudent is that which they term, to live by ſops 
and pottage; and though they want fire of their own 
yet may they have recourſe to their neighbour's chim- 
ney, which if it do not warm, yet will it weaken the 
cold; and finally, they ſleep at night under a roof. I 
will not deſcend to other trifles, to wit, the want of 
ſhirts and ſhoes, the bareneſs of their cloths, or the over- 
loading of their ſtomachs with meat, when good for- 
tune lends them as good a meal: For by this way, which 
I have decyphered ſo rough and difficult, ſtumbling here, 
falling there, getting up again on the other fide, and re- 
falling on this, they attain the degree which they have 
deſired ſo much, which many having compaſled as we 
have ſeen, which having paſſed through theſe difficul- 
ties, and failed by Scylla and Charibdis (born away wing 
in a manner by favourable fortune) they command an 
govern all the world from a chair, turning their hunger 
into ſaciety, their nakedneſs into Pomp, and their ſleep- 
ing on a mat into a ſweet repoſe among hollands and 


damask: A reward — merited by their vertue. But 


their labours, confronted and compared thoſe of the 


militant ſoldier, remain very far behind, as I will pre- 
ſently declare. 
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Treating of the curious Diſcourſe made by Dos 
Quixote xpor the exerciſes of Arins and Let. 
FersS. ; 4 


ON Quixote continuing his diſcourſe, ſaid, See. 

ing we begin in the Student with poverty and | 

her parts, let us examine whether the Soldier be richer? | 
Certainly we ſhall find, that no Man can exceed the Sol- 
dier in poverty itſelf : For he is tied to his wretched | 
pay which comes either late, or never, or elſe to his | 
own ſhifts with norable danger of his life and con- 
ſcience ; and his nakedneſs is oft-times ſo much, as ma- 
ny times a leather jerkin, gaſhed, ſerves him at once for 
a ſhirt and an ornament: And in the midſt of winter he 
hath ſundry times no other defence or help to reſiſt the 
inclemencies ot the air in the midſt of the open fields, 
than the breath of his mouth; which J verily believe | 
doth, againſt nature, come out cold, by reaſon it ſallies 
from an empty place. Expect there, till the night fall, 
that he may repair all theſe diſcommodities by the | 
eaſineſs of his bed, the which, if it be not through his | 
own default, ſhall never offend in narrowneſs, for he 
may meaſure out for it on the earth as many foot as he | 
pleaſeth, and tumble himſelf up and down in it, with- 
out endangering the wrinkling of his ſheets. Let aftee 
all this the day and hour arrive, wherein he is to re. 
ceive the degree of his profeſſion ; let, I fay, a day of 
battle arrive, for there they will ſet on his head the 
cap of his dignity, made of lints to cure the wound of 
ſome bullet that has paft through and through his Tem- 
ples, or hath maimed an arm or a leg: And when his 
doth not befal, but that heaven doth piouſly keep and 
preſerve him whole and ſound, he ſhall perhaps abide Þ 
ſill in the fame poverty wherein he was at the firſt; 
and that if it be requiſite that one and another battle do ſuc- 
ceed, and he come off ever a victor, to the end that he may 
proſper, and be at the laſt advanced. But ſuch miracles - 
5 | 1 
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but fev⸗ times wrought; and ſay good Sirs, if you have no- 
ted it, how few are thoſe which the wars reward, in re- 
ſpect, of the others that it hath deſtroy'd? You muſt an- 
wer, without queſtion, that there can be no compariſon 
made between them, nor can the dead be reduced to any 
number; but all the living, and ſuch as are advanced, may 
be counted eafily with three arithmetical figures. All 
which falls out contrary in learned Men, for all of 
them have wherewithal to entertain and maintain them- 
ſelves by skirts, I will ſay nothing of fleeves : So that 
although the ſoldicr's labour is greater, yet is his reward 
much leſs. But to this may be anſwer'd, that it is eaſier 
to reward two hundred thouſand learned Men, than thirty 
thouſand ſoldiers; for they may be advanced by giving un- 
to them offices which mult of neceſſity be beſtowed on 
Men of their profeſſion; but ſoldiers cannot be recom- 
penſed otherwiſe than by the Lord's ſubſtance and wealth 
whom they ſerve; And yet this objection and impoſſi- 
{ bility doth fortify much more my aſſertion. 
But leaving this apart, which is a labyrinth of very 
difficult inne, let us return to the preheminency of arms 
over learning, which is a matter hitherto depending. ſo 
many are the reaſons that every one alledgeth for him- 
ſelf: And among thoſe which I myſelf have repeated, 
then learning doth argue thus for itfelt, That arms with- 
| | out it cannot be long maintained, for as much as the 
war hath alſo laws, and is ſubje& to them, and that the 
avs are contained under the title of learning, and be- 
long to learned Men. To this objection, arms do make 
ganſwer. That the laws cannot be ſuſtained without them; 
for commonwealths are detended by arms, and Kking- 
' 3 doms preſerved, cities fenced, highways made ſafe, t 
ſeas freed from Pyrates; and to be brief, if it were not 
for them, commonwealths, kingdoms, monarchies, ct- 
I ties, and ways by ſea and land, would be ſubje& to the 
I rigour and confuſion which attendeth on the war all the 
time that it enduretb, and is licenſed to practiſe his pre- 
Irogatives and violence: And it is a known truth, That 
Jit which coſt moſt, is or ought to be moſt accounted of : 
That one may become eminent in learning, it coſts him 
3 | time. 
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time, watchings, hunger, nakedneſs, head-achs, raw. 
neſs of ſtomach, and other ſuch inconveniences, as l 
have partly mentioned already. But that one may ar- 
rive by true terms to be a good ſoldier, it coſts him all 
that it coſts the ſtudent, in ſo —_— a degree, as 


admits no compariſon ; for he is at every liep in jeoper- 
dy to loſe his life. And what fear of neceſſity or pover- 
ty may befal ox moleſt a ſtudent ſo fiercely as it doth 
a ſoldier, who ſceing himſelf at the ſiege of ſome im- 
* place, and ſtanding centinel in ſome ravelin 
or half. moon, feels the enemies undermining near to 
the place where he is, and yet dares not to depart or 
abandon his ſtand upon any occaſion whatſoever, or 
ſhun the danger which ſo nearly threatens him? But 
that which he only may do, is to adviſe his cap- 
tain of that which paſſeth, to the end he may remedy 
it by ſome countermine, whilſt he muſt ſtand ſtil] fear- 


ing and expecting when he ſhall ſuddenly fly up to the 


clouds without wings, and after deſcend to the _ 


_— his will. And if this appear to be but a {mall 


danger, let us weigh whether the grappling of two gal- 
lies the one with the other in the midſt of the ſpacious 
main, may .be compar'd, or do ſurpaſs it, the which 
nailed and grappled faſt the one to the other, the ſoldier 
hath no more room in them, than two foot broad of 
a plank on the battelings, and notwithſtanding, altho' 
he clearly ſee laid before him ſo many miniſters of 
death, for all the pieces of artillery that are planted on 
the adverſe fide, do threaten him, and are not diſtant 
from his body the length of a lance, and ſeeing that if 


he ſlipp d ever ſo little aſide, he ſhould fall into the deeps, 
doth yet nevertheleſs with undaunted heart, born away 
on the wings of honour, which ſpurreth him onward, 
_ oppoſe Himſelt as a work to all their ſhot, and ſtrives to 
paſs by that ſo narrow a way into the enemies veſſel. 


And what is moſt to be admired, is, to behold how 
ſcarce is one fallen into the place, from whence he ſhal: 
never after ariſe until the worid's end, when another 


takes poſſeſſion of the ſame place; and if he do like- 


wiſe tumble into the ſea, which gapes like an * 
| * | on 
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{xr him alſo, another and another will ſucceed unto 
him, without giving any reſpite to the times of their 
death, valour, and boldneſs, which is the greateſt that 
may be found among all the trances of warfare, Thoſe 
bleſſed ages were fortunate, which wanted the dreadful 
fury of the deviliſh and murdering pieces of ordnance, 
to whoſe inventor I am verily perſwaded that they ren- 
der in hell an eternal guerdon for his diabolical invention ; 
by which he hath given power to an infamous, baſe, 
vile, and daſtardly arm, to bereave the moſt valorousKnight 
of life ; and that without knowing how or from whence, 
in the midſt of the ſtomach and courage that enflames 
and animates valorous minds, that arrives a wandering 
bullet, (ſhot off 3 by him that was afraid, and 
fled at the very blaze of the powder, as he diſcharged 
the accurſed engine,) and cuts off and finiſheth in a mo- 
ment the thoughts and life of him who merited to en- 
joy it many ages. | [ 

And whilſt I conſider this, am about to fay, That it 
grieves me to have ever undertaken the exerciſe of a 
Knight Errant in this our deteſtable age ; for although 
no danger can affright me, yet notwithſtanding I live 
in jealouſy, to think how powder and lead might de- 
prive me of the power to make myſelf tamousand re- 
nowned by the ſtrength of mine arm, and edge of 
my {ſword throughout the face of the earth. But let 
heavendiſpoſe as it pleaſeth ; for ſo much the more ſhall I 
be eſteemed, if I can compaſs my pretentions, by how 
much the dangers were greater, to which I oppoſed my 
felf, than thoſe atchieved in foregoing times by Knights 
d ventrous. | | \ 

Don Oui vote made all this prolix ſpeech, whilſt the 
reſt of his company did eat, wholly forgetting to taſte 
one bit, although Santho Panca did now and then put 


him in remembrance of his victuals, ſay, that he ſhould 


have leaſure enough after, to ſpeak as much as he could 
deſire. In thoſe that had heard, was again renewed a 
kind of compaſſion, to ſee a Man of ſo good a wit, as he 
ſeemed to be, and of ſo good diſcourſe in all the other mat- 
ters which he took in hand, to remain ſo clearly —_— 
0 
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of it, when any occaſion of ſpeech were offered, treat. 
ing of his accurſed Chivalry, The Curate applauded 
his diſcourſe, affirming thit he produced very good 
reaſons for all that he had ſpoken in the favour of arms, 
and that he himſelf (although he was learned and gradu- 
ated) was likewiſe of his opinion. The bever being 
ended, and the the tablecloths taken away, whilſt Mari- 
tornes did help her miſtreſs and her daughter to make 
ready the room where Don Quixote had flept for the 
Gentlewomen, wherein they alone might retire them- 
ſelves that night, Don Ferdinando intreated the Captive 
to recount unto them the hiſtory of his life, for as 
much as he ſuſpected that it muſt have been rare and 
delightful, as he gathered by the tokens he gave, by 
coming in the lovely Zeraida's company. To which 
the Captive replied, that he would accompliſh his deſire 
with a very good will; and that only he feared that 
the diſcourſe would not prove ſo favoury as they ex- 
pected ; but yet for all that he would tell it, becauſe he 
would not diſobey him. The Curate and all the reſt 
thanked him for his promiſe, and turned to requeſt 
him again to begin his diſcourſe ; and he perceiving ſo 
many to ſollicite him, ſaid, That prayers were not re- 
quiſite, when commandments were of ſuch force: And 
therefore I deſire you, quoth he, to be attentive, and 
you ſhall hear a true diſcourſe, to which perhaps no 
feigned invention may be compared for variety or 
delight. The reſt animated by theſe words, did ac- 
commodate themſelves with very great filence, and 
he beholding their ſilence and expectation of his 
* hiſtory, with a niodeſt and pleaſing voice, began in this 
manner. | 
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r 
herein the Captive recounteth his life, and other 


accidents. 


N a certain village of the mountains of Lion, my line- 

age had beginning, wherewithal nature dealt much 
more liberally than fortune, although my. father had the 
opinion amidſt the penury and poverty of that people, 
to be a rich Man, as indeed he might have been, bad 
he but uſed as much care to hoard up his wealth, as 
prodigality to ſpend it. And this his liberal diſpoſition pro- 
ceeded from his being a ſoldier in his youthful years: 
For war is the ſchool wherein the miſer is made frank, 
and the frank Man prodigal : And if among ſoldiers we 
find ſome wretchesand niggards, they are accounted mon- 
ſters which are ſeldom ſeen. My father paſſed the 
bounds of liberality, and touched very nearly the confines 
of prodigality ; a thing nothing profitable for a married 
Man, who had children that ſhould ſucceed him in his 
name and being. My father had three ſons, all Men, 
and of years ſufficient to make an election of the ſtate 
of life they meaned to lead; wherefore he perceiving as 
he himſelf was wont to fay, that he could not bridle 
his nature in that condition of ſpending, he reſolved to 
deprive himſelf of the inſtrument and cauſe, which 
made him ſuch a ſpender, and fo liberal, to wit, of his 
goods, without which Alexander the great himſelf 
would be accounted a mifer ; and therefore calling us all 
three together on a day into his chamber, he uſed theſe 
or ſuch like reaſons to us : 

Sons, to affirm that I love you well, may be pre- 
ſumed, ſeeing I term you my ſons ; and yet it may be 
ſuſpected that J hate you, ſeeing I do not govern my 
felt ſo well as J might, in the husbanding and increaſing 
of your ſtock: But, to the end, that you may from hence- 
forth perceive that I do affect you with a fatherly love, 
and that I mean not to overthrow you like a ſtep-father, 
Iwill do one thing to you which I have pondered, and with 
mature 
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mature deliberation purpoſed theſe many days. You ar 
all of age to accept an eſtate, or at leaſt to make choice 
of ſome ſuch exerciſe, as may turn to your honoy 
and profit at riper years; and therefore that which! 
have thought upon, is to divide my goods into foy 
parts ; the three I will beſtow upon you, to every one 
that which appertains to him, without exceeding a jot, 
and I myſelf will reſerve the forth, to live and main. 
tain me with as long as it ſhall pleaſe heaven to lend me 
breath. Yet I do greatly deſire that after every one of 
you is poſſeſſed of his portion, he would take one of the 
courſes which I mean to propoſe. There is an old pro. 
verb in this our Spain, in mine opinion very true, (as or- 
dinarily all proverbs are, being certain brief ſentences 
collected out of long and diſcreet expericnces,) and it 
is this, The church, the ſea, or the court: The meaning 
whereof is, That whoſoever would become wealthy, 
or worthy, muſt either follow the church, haunt the 
ſeas by exerciſing the trade of merchandizes, or get 
him a place of ſervice, and Entertainment in the King's 
houſe, for Men ſay, That à King's crumb is more worth 
than a Lard's loaf, This I ſay, becauſe I deſire, and it 
is my will, thatone of you do follow his book, another 
merchandize, and the third the war; ſeeing that the ſer- 
vice of his own houſe is a difficult thing to compa, 
And although the war is not wont to enrich a Man, 
yet it adds unto him great worth and renown. Within 
theſe eight days I do mean to give you all your por- 
tions in money, without defrauding you of a mite, as 
you ſhall fee in effect. Therefore tell me now whether 
you mean to follow mine opinion and device in this 
which J have propoſed. And then he commanded 
me by reaſon that I was the eldeſt, to make him an 
anſwer, | 
I, after I had entreated him not to make away his 
ods, but to ſpend and diſpoſe of them as he litted, 
eing that we were both young and able enough to 
uin more, at laſt I concluded that I would accompliſh 
is will, and that mine was to follow the wars, there- 


in ſerving God and my King together. The ſecond 
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brother made the ſame offer, and employing his portion 
in commodities, would venture it to the Indies. The 
youngeſt, and, as I deem, the diſcreeteſt, ſaid, that either 
he would follow the church, or go at the leaſt to Sala- 
manca, to finiſh his already commenced ſtudies, And 
as ſoon as we had ended the agreement and election of 
our vocations, my father embraced us all; and afterwards 

rformed unto us, in as ſhort a time as he had mention'd, 
all that he promiſed, giving unto each of us a portion, a- 
mounting, if I do wellremember, to three thouſand ducats 
a-piece in money: For, an uncle of ours bought all the 
goods, and paid ready money, becauſe he would not have 
them made away from our own family and lineage. Weall 
took our leaves of our good father in one day ; and in that 
inſtant it ſeeming to mea great inhumanity to leave my fa- 
ther ſo old, and with ſo little means, I dealt fo with him, 
as I conſtrained him to take back again two thouſand 
ducats of the three he had given me, for as much as the 
reſt was ſufficient to furniſh me in very good ſort with 
all things requiſite for a foldier. My 4 moved 
by mine example, did each of them give him a thouſand 
crowns: So that my father remained with four thouſand 
crowns in money, and three in goods, as they were va- 
lued; which goods he would not ſell, but keep them 
ſtill in ſtock. Finally, we bad him (and our ſaid Uncle) 
farewel, not without much feeling and many tears on 
both ſides: And they charged us that we would from 
time to time acquaint them with our ſucceſſes, he- 
ther proſperous or adverſe. We promiſed to perform it: 
And then embracing us, and giving us his bleſſing, one 
departed towards Salamanca, another to Sivile, and my 
ſelf to Alicant. I arrived proſperouſly at Genoa, and 
from thence went to Milan, where I did accommo- 
date myſelf with arms, and other braveries uſed by ſol- 
diers, and departed: from thence to ſettle myſelf in Pie- 
mont; and being in my way towards the city of Alex- 
andria de Ia Paglia, J heard news that the great Duke 
of Alva did pals towards Flanders, Wherefore chang- 
ing my purpoſe, I went with him, and ſerved him in all 
the expeditions he made: I was preſent at the beheading 
of the Earls of Egmont and Horns, and obtained at lait 
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ro be enſign to a famous captain of Guada-laſara, cal 
Diego de Urbina, Within a while after mine arrival tg 
Flanders, the news were divulged of the league that Pj, 
Duintus the Pope, of famous memory, had made with 
the Venetians and the King of Spain, againſt our com. 
mon enemy the Tur, who had gain'd by force the tz 
mous Iſland of Cypreſs, much about the ſame time which 
Iſland belong'd to the State of Venice, and was an un. 
fortunate and lamentable loſs. It was alſo certain) 
known, that the moſt noble Don Fohn of Auſtria, our 
good King Don Philip's natural brother, did come down 
tor General of this league, and the great proviſion that 

was made for the war was publich d every where. 
All this did incite and ſtir on my mind and detire to 
be preſent at that expedition ſo much expected: And 
therefore, although I had conjectures, and half promiſes 
to be made a captain in the firſt occaſion that ſhould be 
offer'd, yet I reſolved to leave all thoſe hopes, and go 
into Italy, as in effect I did. And my good fortune þ 
diſpoſed, as the Lord Don John of Auſtria arrived juſt a 
the ſame time at Genoa, and went towards Naples, to 
join himſelf with the Venetian navy, as he did after at 
Meſſina. In this moſt fortunate journey I was preſent, 
being by this made a captain of foot: Fo which ho- 
nourable charge, I was mounted rather by my good for. 
tune, then by my deſerts. And that very day, which was 
10 fortunate to all Chriſtendom, for therein the whole 
world was undeceived, and all the nations thereof freed 
of all the error they held, and belief they had, that the 
Turks was 1nvincible at ſea ; in that very day, I fay, 
wherein the m_—_— ſtomach and Ottomanical pride 
was broken, among ſo many happy Men as were there, 
(for the Chriſtians that were {lain were much more happy 
than thoſe which they left victorious alive, ) I alone vas 
unfortunate, ſeeing that in exchange of ſome naval crown, 
which I might expect, had I lived in the times of the 
antient Romans, I found myſelf the night enſuing that 
ſo famous a day with my legs chain'd, and my hands 
manacled, which befel in this manner: That Uchali, king 
of Algiers, a bold and venturous pyrate, having et 
an 


fon was captain. It was ſurpri 
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and diſtreſſed the admiral of Malta, ( tor only three 
knights remain'd alive, and thoſe very fore wounded, } 
John Andrea's chief Galley came to her ſuccour, wherein 
I went with my company: And doing what was re- 
quiſite in ſuch an occaſion, I leap'd into the enemy's 
veſſel, the which falling off from that which had aſſaulted 
her, hinder'd my ſoldiers from following me; by which 
means I ſaw myſelf alone amidſt mine enemies, againſt 
whom I could make no long reſiſtance, they were ſo 
many. In fine, I was taken full of wounds, Now, as 
you may have heard, Uchali faved himſelf and all his 
ſquadron, whereby I became captive in his power, and 
only remain'd ſforrowful among ſo many joyful, and 
captive among ſo many freed ; for that day fifteen thou- 
fand Chriſtians, which came ſlaves, and inchain'd in the 
Turkiſh Galleys, recover'd their deſired liberty. I was 
carry'd to Conſtantinople ; where the great Turk Selim, 
made my Lord General of the ſea, by reaſon that he had 
ſo well perform'd his duty in the battle, having brought 


away, for a witneſs of his valour, the ſtandard of the 


Order of Malta. I was the enſuing year of 1572, in 
Navarino, rowing in the admiral of the three Lanthornes, 
and ſaw and noted there the opportunity that was loft, of 
taking all the Turkiſh navy within the haven: For all the 
Janifaries, and other ſoldiers that were in it, made ful] 
account that they ſhould be ſet upon, even within the 
very port, and therefore truſſed up all their baggage, 
and made ready their ſhoes, to fly away preſently to the 
land, being in no wiſe minded to expect the aſſault, our 
navy did ſtrike ſuch terror into them. But God diſpoſed 
otherwiſe of the matter, not through the fault or negli- 
gence of the General that govern'd our Men, but for the 
tins of Chriſtendom; and becauſe God permits and wills 
that we have always ſome executioners to chaſtiſe us. 


In ſum, Uchali got into Modon, which is an Iſland 


near to Naverino, and landing his Men there, he forti- 
fy'd the mouth of the haven, and there remain'd until 
Don John departed. In this voyage was taken the Galley 
calld Preſa, whereof the famous py:iate Barbaroſſas his 
zed by the head Galley 
H 2 2 of 
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of Naples, call'd the She Wolf, that was commanded by 
che thunderbolt of war, the father of ſoldiers, that for. 
tunate and never overthrown Don Alvaro de Bacan, the 
Marquis of Sancta Cruz. And here I will not forget 
to recount what befel at the taking of the Preſa. This 
{on of Barbaroſſas was ſo cruel, and uſed his ſlaves ſo 
ill, that as ſoon as they that were rowing, perceived the 
She Molf to approach them, and that ſhe had overtaken 
them, they caft away their oars all at one time, and lay- 
ing hands on their captain that ſtood on the * Poop, 


crying to them to row with more ſpeed, and paſſing 


him from one bank to another, from the Poop to the 
Prow, they took ſo many bits out of him, as he had 
ſcarce paſſed beyond the maſt, when his ſoul was already 
waſted to hell: Such was the cruelty wherewithal he 
intreated them, and ſo great the hate they alſo bore to- 
wards him. We return'd the next year after to Conſtan- 
zinople, being that of ſeventy and three, and there we 


| learn'd how Don Folhn had gain'd Tunis, and taking 


that kingdom away from the Turks, had by inſtalling 
Auley Hamet therein, cut away all Muley Hameds's 
hopes to reign again there, who was the moſt cruel and 
valiant Moor that ever lived. | 

The great Tur was very much grieved for this loſs: 
And therefore uſing the ſagacity where withal all his race 
were endued, he made peace with the Venetians, which 
wiſh'd for it much more than he did himſelf : And the 
year after of ſeventy and four he aſſaulted the fortreſs 
of Goleta, and the other fortreſs that Don Fohn had 
raiſed near unto Tunis. And in all theſe occaſions I was 
preſent, ty'd to the oar, without any hope of liberty, 
at leaſtwiſe by ranſom, being reſolved never to ſignity 
by letter my misfortunes to my father. The Goleta was 
loſt in fine, and allo the fortreſs, before which two 


places lay in ſiege ſeventy five thouſand Turks, and more 


than four hundred thouſand Moors, and other Saracens 
of all the other parts of Africa, being furniſh'd with 
luch 
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ſich abundance of munition and warlike engines, and ſo 
many pioneers as were able to cover Goleta and the for- 
treſe, if every one did caſt but his handful of earth upon 
them. Thus was Goleta, accounted until then impreg- 
nable, firſt loſt, the which did not happen through de- 
fault of valour in the defendants, who in defence thereof 
did all they could, or ought to have done; but becauſe 
experience ſhew'd the facility wherewithal trenches might 
be raiſed in that defart fand; for though water had been 
found in it within two ſpans depth, the Turks could not 
find it in the depth of two yards; and therefore filling 
many ſacks full of ſand, they raiſed their trenches ſo 
high, as they did ſurmount the walls of the ſconce, and 
did ſo gall the defendants from them with their ſhot, as 
no one could ſtand to make any defence, It was a com- 
mon report, that our Men would not immue them- 
ſelves within Goleta, but expect the enemy in the cam- 
paign, at their diſembarquing. But thoſe that gave this 
out, ſpake widely, as Men very little acquainted veith 
the like affairs: For if in Goleta, and the fortreſs, there 
were ſcarce ſeven thouſand ſoldicrs, how could ſo fe. a 


number, were they ever fo reſolute, make a ſilly, aud 


remain in the forts, againſt ſo great a number of ene- 
mies ? Or, how is it poſſible, that the forces which are 
not ſeconded and ſupply'd, ſhould not be overcome, 
eſpecially being beſieged * many and obſtinate enemies, 
and thoſe in their own Country? But many others 
eſteem' d, and ſo did I likewiſe among the reſt, that al- 
mighty God did a particular grace and favour unto Spain, 
in that manner permitting to be deſtroy d the ſtop and 
cloak of all wickedneſs; and the ſponge and moth of 
innumerable ſums of money ſpent there unprofitably, 
without ſerving to any other end, than to preſerve the 
memory of being gain'd by the Emperor Charles V. as 
if it had been requilite for the keeping of it eternal, (as 
it is, and ſhall be ever,) that thoſe ſtones ſhould ſuſtain 
it. The fortreſs was alſo won. But the Turks were 
conſtrain'd to gain it, ſpan by ſpan : For the ſoldiers 
which defended it, tought ſo manfully and reſolutely, 


as the number of the enemies ſlain, in two and twenty 
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eneral aſſaults which they gave unto it, did paſs five 
and twenty thouſand, Never a one was taken priſoner, 
but three hundred, which ſurvived their fellows: A cer- 
tain and manifeſt token of their vaiour and ſtrength, 
and how well they had defended themſelves, and kept 
their fortreſſes with great magnanimity. A little fort 
or turret that ſtood in the midſt of the place, under the 
command of Don Jom Zanoguera, a Valentian Gentic- 
man, and famous ſoldier, was yielded upon compo- 
ation, and Don Pedro de Puerto Carrero, General of 
Goleta, was taken priſoner, who omitted no diligence 
poſſible to defend the place; but yet was fo grieved to 

ave loſt it, as he dy'd for very grief on the way to- 
wards Cenſtantinople, whither they carry'd him captive, 
The General likewiſe of the fort, called Gabriel Cer- 
bellon, being a Gentleman of Milan, and a great engi. 


necr, and moſt reſolute ſoldier, was taken : And there 


died in both the places many perſons of worth, amon 

which, Pagan de Ortiz was one, a Knight of the Order 
of Saint John, of a moſt noble diſpoſitiou, as the ex- 
ceeding liberality which he uſed towards his brother the 
tamous Jom Andrea de Oria clearly demonſtrates, and 
that which render'd his death more deplorable, was, that 
he was lain by certain Saracens, (which he truſted, per- 
ceiving how the fort was loſt) who had offer d to con- 
vey him thence in the habit of a Moor to Ia barca, which 
is a little haven or creek poſſeſs'd by the Genoeſe, that 
fiſh for Coral in that coaſt. Theſe Saracens cut off his 
head, and brought it to the General of the Turkiſh army; 
who did accompliſh in them the Spani/h proverb, That 
although the treaſon pleaſeth, yet is the traytor hated: 
And ſo it is reported, that he commanded thoſe to be 
hang'd that brought him the preſent, becauſe they had 

not brought it alive. | 
Among the Chriſtians that were loſt in the fort, 
there was one called Don Pedro de Aguilar, born in 
Andaluſia, in ſome town, whole name I have forgot- 
ten: He had been antient in the fortreſs, and was a ſol- 
dier of great account, and cf a rare underſtanding, and 
elf ecially had a particular grace in poetry: This I ſay, 
| becauſe 
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becauſe his fortune brought him to be ſlave to my pa- 
tron, even into the very | an galley and bench whereon 

! fat, This Gentleman made two ſonnets in form of 
epitaphs; the one for the Goleza, the other for the fort: 

And I will repeat them, becauſe I remember them very 

well, and do believe that they will be rather grateful, 

than any thing diſguſtful to the audients. As ivon as 

cver the captive named Don Pedro de Aguilar, Don 

rerdinaudo beheld his Comrades, and they al! three did 

{mile : And when he began to talk of the ſonnets, one 

of them ſaid, Before you paſs further, I beſecch you, 

-o0d Sir, let me intreat you to tell me, what became 

of that Don Pedro de Aguilar, whom you have named? 

That which I know of that affair, anſwer'd the captive, 
is, that after he had been two years in Conſtantinople, he 
fled away in the attire of an Armenian, with a Greek 
ſpy, and I cannot tell whether he recover'd his liberty, 
or no; although I ſuppoſe he did: For within a year 
after I ſaw the Greet in Conſtantinople; but I had not 

the opportunity to demand of him the ſucceis of that 
voyage. He came then into Spain, quoth the Gentle- 
man: For that ſame Don Pedro is my brother, and 
dwells now at home in our own town, very well, rich 
marry'd, and a father of three ſons. God be thanked, 

quoth the captive, for the infinite favour he hath ſhew'd 
unto him: For in mine opinion, there is not on 
earth any contentment able to be compared to that of 
recovering a Man's loſt liberty. I do, moreover, ſaid 
the Gentleman, know the ſonnets which my brother 
compoſed. I pray you then, good Sir, quoth the 
captive, repeat them; for perhaps you can ſay them 
better than IJ. With a very good will, anſwer' d the 
Gentleman; and that of the Goleta, is thus: 


l | 
| | 
! 
: 
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And 
CHAP Al * 
Il berein is proſecuted the Hiſtory of the Captive, I 


A SONNET. 


Happy ſouls, which from this mortal wail, 
Freed and exempted through the good you wronght, 
Safe from the harms that here did you aſſail, | 
By your deferts to higheſt Heaven were brought. 


I bich were inflam'd by wrath and noble thought, 
Shewed how much your Forces did avail; 

When beth your own and foreign bloods you tumgl t, 
From ſandy {nores into the deeps to trail. 


Tour lives before yeur valours end deceaſed 

In yeur tir d arms, which thongh they were à dying 
Aud vanqui id, yer on victory have ſeized; 

And this your life, from fervide thraldrom flying, 


Ending, * bet ween the ſword and wall, 
Heaven's glory there, fame here on earth, for all. 


I have it even in the very ſame manner, quoth the 


Captive. Well then, faid the Gentleman, that of the g 
Fort is thus, if I do not forget it. t 
A SONNE T. B 


Rom midſt the barren earth here overthrown, f 

In theſe ſad clods, which on the grommd do lie; 
Three thouſand oldiers holy /onls are flown, | 
And to a happier manſion gone on high. | 


Here, when they aid, in vain, the vigour try 
Of their ſtrong arms, to coft of many a one, 


After the moſt through extrean toil did die, 


Toe crue! ſword a fc did light upon, 
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And this ſame plot eternally hath been, 

With thouſand doleful memories repleat, 
As well this age as in foregoing time: 

But from his cruel boſom Heav'n neter vet 


Receiv'd ſincerer ſorls than were the laſt, 
Nor earth ſo valiant bodies e'er poſſeſ?, 


The ſonnets were not miſliked ; and the Captive was 
greatly recreated with the news which he received of 
his companion; and proſecuting his hiſtory, he ſaid, The 
Goleta and the Fort being render'd, the Turks gave or- 
der to diſmantle Golera ; for the Fort was left in ſuch 
fort, as there remained nothing up that might be over- 
thrown; and to do it with more brevity and lets labour, 
they undermined it in three Places; but that which 
ſeemed leaſt ſtrong, could not be blown up by any of 
them, which was the old walls; but all that witch had 
remain'd a- foot of the new fortifications, and works of 


Fratin, fell down to the ground with great facility. And 


this being ended, the navy returned triumphant and 
victorious to Corftantmople, where, within a few Months 
afterward, my Lord Uchali died, whom they called 
Uchali Fertax, which tignifies in the Turki/h language, 
the ſcald or ſcurvy runagate, for he was ſuch, And it 
is a cuſtom among the Turbs, to give one another nick- 
names, either of the defects or pertections and virtues 
which they have; and the reaſon hereof is, that among 
them all they have but four lineages that have jurnames; 
and theſe do contend with that of Ofens. for nobi- 
ty of blood; and all the reſt, as I have faid. do tate 
denomination, ſometime from the blemiſtes of the 
body, and ſometime from the virtues of the mind; and 
this {curvy fellow did row fourteen years. —_ the 
great Zzrk's Have, and did renounce his faith, being 
four and thirty years old, for deſpite, and becauſe he migbr 
be revenged on a Tierk that gave him a cuff on the face, as 
he rowed ; and his vadur was 10 great, as without a- 
cending by the diſhonourable means and ways uſua. y 
taken, the greateſt minions about the great Jerk, he 
came firſt to be King of 4/g:ers, and atter to be. Gere- 
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ral of the Sea, which is the third moſt noble charge 
and dignity of all the Turkiſh Empire. He was born 
in Calabria, and was a good moral Man, and uſed with 
great humanity his ſlaves, whereof he had above three 
thouſand, which were after his Death divided, as he 
had left in his teſtament, between the great Turk (who 
is ever an inheriter to every dead Man, and hath a por- 
tion among the deceaſcd his children) and his runa- 
yu I fell! to the lot of a Venetian renegate, who 
ing a ſhip-boy in a certain veſſel, taken by Uchali, 
who loved him fo tenderly, as he was one of the deareſt 
vouths he had, and he became after the moſt cruelruna- 
gate that ever lived. He was called Azanaga, and 
came to be very rich, and King of Algiers : With him 
came from Conſtantinople, — contented in 
mind, becauſe I ſhould be nearer unto Spain ; not 
For that I meaned to write unto any one of my un- 
fortunate ſucceſs, but only to ſee whether fortune would 
prove more favourable to me in Algiers, than at Con- 
ſtantinople, where I had attempted a thouſand. ways to 


eſcape, but none ot them ſorted unto any good effect: 


And I thought to ſearch out in Algiers ſome other means 
to compaſs that which I fo greedily delired ; for the 
hope of attaining liberty ſometime had never abandoned 
me; and when in the contriving I thought, or put my 
deſigns in practice, and that the ſucceſs did not anſwer 
mine expectation, preſently, without forſaking me, it 
forged and ſought out for another hope, that might 
ſuſtain me, although it were debile and weak. 

With this did I paſs away my life, ſhut up in a pri- 
fon or houſe, which the Zzrks call baths, wherein 
they do encloſe the captive Chriſtians, as well thoſe 
that belong to the King, as other particular Mens, and 
thoſe which they call of the Almaxen, which is as much 
as to fay, ſlaves of the Council, who are deputed to 
ſerve the city in the publick works and other affairs 
thereof; and theſe of all other captives do with moſt dif- 
fculty atta in to liberty; for by reaſon they belong to 
the Commonalty, and have no particular maſter, there 
is none with whom a Man may treat of their Repemp- 


tion, 
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tion, although they ſhould have the price of their ran- 
ſom. To- theſe 4 as I have ſaid, ſome particular 
Men carry their captives to be kept, chiefly if they be- 
to be ranſomed; for there they have them at their 
eaſe and ſecure, until they be redeemd. The King's 
captives of ranſom alfo, do not go forth to labour 
with the other poor crew, if it be not when the paying 
or their ranſom is deferred ; for then, to the end they 
may make them write for money more earneſtly, they 
make them labour, and go to fetch Wood with the reſt, 
which is no ſmall toil and trouble, I then was one ot 


thoſe of ranſom ; for as ſoon as it was known how 


I was a captain, notwithſtanding that I told them of my 
little poſſibility, and want of means, all could not 


vail to diflwade them from conſorting me with the 


multitude of Gentlemen, and thoſe of ranſom : They 
put on me then a chain, rather to be a token that 
I was there for my ranſom, than to keep me the bet- 
ter with it, and fo I paſſed away my time there with 
many other Gentlemen, and Men of mark, held and 
kept in there for their ranſom. And although both 


hunger and nakedneſs did vex us now and then, or ra- 


ther ever more, yet nothing did afflict us ſo much, as to 
hear and ſee every moment the cruelties that my maſter 
uſed towards the Chriſtians. Every day he hang'd up 
one, he ſet this Man on a ſtake, and would cut oft the 
other's Ears, and that for ſo little occaſion, or whoily 
without it, as the very Turhs themſelves perceived, that 
he did it not for any other cauſe, but becauſe he had a 
will to do it, and that it was his natural inclination to 
be a homicide of all human kind. Only one Spaniſh 
ſoldier, called Such-2-one of Saxvedra, was in his good 
grace, who although he did ſundry things that remain 
in the memory of that nation for many years, and all 
to the end to get his liberty, yet he never ſtruck him, 
nor commanded- him to be ſtrucken, nor {aid as much 
as an evil word unto him. And yet wie all feared that 
he ſhould broached on a ſtake for the leaſt of many things 
which he did, and himſelf did alſo dread it more than 
ence; and if it were not that time denieth me leaſure to 
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do it, I would recount unto you things done by this 
ſoldier, which might both entertain and aſtoniſh you 
much more than the relation of my life. 

There were over the {quare court of our priſon certain 
windows that looked into it, and belonged to a certain 
rich and principal Moor; the which windows (as ordina- 
rily are all the Moors windows) rather ſeemed to be holes 
than windows; And even theſe were alſo cloſely covered 
and ſhut faſt with linnen covering. It therefore befel, 
that ſtanding one day upon the battlements of our priſon 
with other three companions, trying which of us could 
leap beſt in his ſhackles, to paſs away the time, and be- 
ing alone (for all the other Chriſtians were gone abroad 
to labour) I lifted up by chance mine eyes, and I ſaw 
thruſt out at one of thoſe ſo cloſe-ſhut windows a cane, and 
a linnen tied at the end thereof, and the cane was moved 
and wagged up and down, as if it had made ſigns that 
we fhould come and take it: We looked upon it, and 
one of my Companions went under the cane, to {ee 


whether they would let it fall, or what they would do 


elſe ; but as ſoon as he approached it, the cane was lift- 
ed up, and did ſtir it to either ſide, as if they had ſaid 
(with wagging of the head) No. The Chriſtian returned 
to us; and the cane being eft-ſoons let fall, and begin- 
ning to move as it had done before, another of my 
fellows went, and the ſame ſucceeded unto him, that 
did to the firſt. Finally, the third aproached it, with 
no better ſucceſs than the former two ; which I percei- 
ving, would not omit to try my fortitude ; and as ſoon 
as I came near to ſtand under the cane, it was let {lip 
and fell within the baths juſt at my ſeet. I went to un- 
tie the linnen which was knotted, wherein I found ten 
Zianiys, which are certain pieces of baſe gold, uſed 
among the Moors, and worth each of them ten Rials of 
our money. I leave to your ditcretion to think if I was 
not glad of my booty: Certain my joy and admiration 
was much, to think whence that good might come un- 
to us, but ſpecially to myſelf, ſince the ſigns of refufal 
to let it fall to the other, did confirm cl:arly that favour 


was only addreſſed to myſelt. I took my welcome 


money,. 
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money, broke the cane, and returned to the battlements, 
and viewed the window earneſtly, and perceived a very 
beautiful hand iſſue out thereat, which did open and ſhut 
it again very ſpeedily. By which imagining and think- 
ing that ſome Woman that dwelled in that houſe had 
done us the charity and benefit, in token of our thank- 
ful minds, we made our courteſies after the Mooriſh 
faſhion, by enclining of our heads, bending of the body, 
and preſſing our hands to our breaſts, Within a while 
after, there appeared out of the ſame window a little 
croſs made of canes, which preſently was taken in a- 
gain. This 005 did confirm us in the opinion, that there 
was ſome Chriſtian Woman captive in that place, and 
that it was ſhe which did to us the courteſy ; but the 
whiteneſs of her hand, and her rich bracelets deſtroyed 
this preſumption : Although we did, notwithſtanding, 
conjecture that it was ſome runagate Chriſtian, whom 
their maſters there do very ordinarily take to wives, yea, and 
account very good hap to light on one of them; for 
they are much more accounted of, than the Women of 
the Nation itſelf. 

Yet in all theſe diſcourſes we ſtrayed very far from 
the truth of the accident; and fo from thence-forward, 
all our paſſing of the time was employ'd in beholding 
that windov/ as our north, wherein had appeared the 
ſtar of the cane: But fifteen days paſſed over, e er we 
could deſcry either it, or the hand again, or any other 
hgn. And although in the mean time we endeavoured 
all that we might to know who dwelled in that houſe, 
or whether there were any runagate Chriſtian therein, 
yet never a one could tell us any other things, but that 
it belonged to a very rich and noble Moor, called Agui- 
morato, who had been Conſtable of the Pata, a digni- 
ty among them of very great quality. But when we 
thought leaſt that it would rain any more Zianiys, by 
that way we ſaw the cane ſuddenly to appear, and another 
linnen hanging on it, whoſe bulk was much greater; and 
this betel when the bath was freed of concourſe, and 
void, as the other time before We made the accuſto- 
med trial, every one approaching it before me, but 

| without 
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without effect until I came; for preſently as I approch- 
cd it, it was permitted to fall, I untied the knot, and 
found inwreathed in it forty Ducats of Spaniſh gold, 
with a letter written in the Arabian tongue, and at the 
end thereof was drawn a very great croſs. I kiſſed the 
croſs, and took up the money, and returned again to the 
battlements, and we altogether made our receivers. The 
hand alſo appeared: I made figns that I would read the 
paper, and the window was ſhut incontinently. All of 
us were mar velouſly aſtoniſhed, yet joyful at that which 
had befallen us; and by reaſon that none of us underſtood 
the Arabian tongue, the deſire that we had to underſtand 
the contents of the letter was ſurpaſſing great, but greater 
the difficulty, to find out ſome truſty perſon that might 
read it. In the end, I reſolved to truſt in this affair a 
runagate of Murcia, who did profeſs himſelf to be my 
very great friend; and having by my liberality and other 
= turns done ſecretly, obliged him to be ſecret in 
the affair whergin I would uſe him: For ſome runa- 


gates are accuſtomed, when they have an intention to 


turn into the Chriſtian countries, to bring with them 
the teſtimonies of the moſt principal captives, wherein 
they inform, and in the ampleſt manner they may, how 
the bearer is an honeſt Man, and that he hath ever done 
many your turns to the Chriſtians, and that he hath 
himſelf a defire to eſcape by the firſ commodity. Some 
runagates there are, which procure thoſe teſtimonies 
fincerely, and with a good intention : Others take the 
benefit of them, either by chance or induſtry ; who in- 


| tending to go and rob into the countries of Chriſtians, 


if by chance they be aſtray or taken, bring forth their 
teſtimonies and ſay, that by thoſe papers may be col- 
lected the purpoſe wherewithal they came, that is, to 
remain in Chriſtian countries, and that therefore they 
came abroad a pyrating with the other Turks: And by 
this means they eſcape that firit brunt, and. are recon- 
ctled again to the Church, wichout receiving any harm 
at all; and when they eſpy tlieir time, do return again 
into Barbary, to be ſuch as they were before. Others 
there are, which procure thoſe writings with a pure 


| intention, | 
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intention, and do after ſtay in Chriſtian countries. Well, 
this my friend was a runagate of his laſt kind ; who 
had the teſtimonies of all my companions, wherein we 
did commend him as amply as we could deviſe: And 
certainly if the Moors had found thoſe papers about him, 
they would have burnt him for it. I underſtand how 
he could ſpeak the Arabian tongue very perfectly, and 
not only that alone, but alſo write it withal: Yet before 
| would wholly break my mind to him, I requeſted him 
to read that ſcroll, which I had found by chance in a 
hole of my cabin. He opened ir, and ſtood a good 
while beholding and conſtruing thereof, murmuring 
ſomewhat between his teeth. 1 demanded therefore of 
him whether he underftood it. And he anſwered that 
he did very well, and that if I deſired to have it tranſlated 
verbatim, I ſhould bring unto him pen and ink, to the 
end he might do it more compleatly. We preſently 
gave unto him that which he asked, and he did tran- 
ilate it by little and little; and having finiſhed it, he ſaid, 
All that is here in Spaniſh, is punctually, without omit- 
ting a letter, the contents of the Moor paper: And 
here you muſt note, that were it ſays Lela Marien, it 
means our Lady the blefſed Virgin Mary. We read the 
paper, whereof the contents were theſe which enſue. 


| HEN. I was à child, my father bal à certain 
Chriſtian Wyman captive, that taught me in 

mme own tongue all the Chriſtian Religion, and told me 
many things of Lela Marien. The Chriſtian died, and I 
know ſhe went not to the fire, but to Ala, for ſhe a ppear- 
ed to me twice after her death, and bad me go to the 
Chriſtian country to ſee Lela Marien, who loved me much. 
I know not how I may go: I bave ſeen many Chriſtians 
thorough this window, and none of them hath ſeemed to 
me a Gentleman but thyſelf : I am very beautiful and 
young, and I have à great deal of riches to carry away 
with me. See thou whether thou canſt contrive the way 
how we may depart, and thou ſhalt there be my husband, 
if thou pleaſeſt; and if thou wilt not, I do not greatly 
care, for Lela Marien will provide me of a Hnsband. I 
Wrote 
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wrote myſelf this billet ; be therefore wary, whom thog 


truſteſt to read it : Do not truſt any Moor, for they are 
all of them deceitful traytor. It is this that grieves me 
moſt of all, for I would not have thee, if it were poſſible, 
to diſcloſe the matter to any living body; for if my 
father dis know it, he would throw me down into a Well, 
and opprejs me in it with ſtones. I will hang a thread 
to the end of the cane, and therein thou mayſt tie thine 
anſwer. And if thou canſt not write the Arabian, tell 
ane thy mind by ſigns, for Lela Marien will make me 
to underſtand it. Who with Ala preſerve thee, and this 
croſs, which I do many times kiſs; for ſo the Captive 
commanded me to do. | 


See, good Sir, if it was not great reaſon, that the 
reaſons comprehended in this letter ſhould recreat and 
aſtoniſh us. And certainly the one and the other was 


Jo great, as the runagate eee well that the paper 


was not found by chance, but was really addreſſed unto 
ſome one of us: And therefore deſired us earneſtly, that 
if that were true which he ſuſpected, that we would truſt 
and tell it unto him, and he would adventure his lite 
to procure our liberties; and ſaying this, he took out of 
his boſom a crucifix of mettle, and proteſted with very 
many tears, by the God which that image repreſented, 
in whom, he, although a ſinner and wicked Man, did 
molt firmly believe, that he would be moſt loyal and 


ſecret to us in allthat which we would diſcover untohim, 


for it ſeemed to him, and he almoſt divined, that both 
himſelf and we all ſhould recover our liberties by her 
means that did write the letter: And he ſhould then 
alſo fee himſelf in the ſtate which he moſt deſired, to 
wit, in the boſom of his mother the holy Carholick 
Church, from which, through his ignorance and ſin, he 
was departed and divided as gn unprofitable and corrupt 
member. 'The runagate Cid this with ſo many tears, 


\ 


and ſuch evident tokens of repentance, as all of us con- 
ſented to open our minds unto him, and declare the truth 
of the matter; and ſo we recounted unto him the 


whole diſcourſe, without concealing any circumſtance, 
and 
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and ſhewed unto him the window by which the cane 
was wont to appear: And he marked the houſe from 
thence, and reſted with ſpecial charge to inform himſelf 
well of thoſe that dwelled therein. We thought alſo 
that it was requiſite to anſwer the Mooriſh Lady's letter: 
And therefore having him preſent that could ſo well 
perform that task, we cauſed the runagate to draw out 
an anſwer preſently as I did dictate it to him, which 
was punctually ſuch as I will recount; for of all the 
moſt ſubſtantial points that befel me in that affair, no 
one is fallen out of my memory, nor ſhall ever as long 
2s I have breath. In effect, that which 1 anſwered to 


the Moor was this: 


HE true Ala preſerve you, dear Lady, and that 
bleſſed Marien, who is the true mother of God, 

aud is ſhe that hath put in your mind the deſire to go in- 
to the Chriſtian countries, becauſe ſhe doth love you well: 
Pray unto her that ſhje will wouchſafe to inſtruct you, 
how you may bring the matter to paſs, which ſhe com- 
mandeth you to do, for ſhe is fo good, as ſhe will eaſily 
tondeſcend to do it. As for my part, I do promiſe, as 
well for myſelf, as for theſe other Chriſtians that are 
with me, to do for you all that we are able to do until 
death, Do not omit to write unto me, and acquaint me 
with your purpoſes, and I will anſwer you every time: 
For great Ala hath given us à captive Chriſtian, that 
can write and read your Language well, as you may per- 
ceive by this paper; ſo that you may ſecurely, and with- 
out any dread, adviſe us of all that you ſhall think good. 
And as concerning that which you ſay, that you will be- 
come my wife, after we arrive to the Chriſtian countries, 
I do promiſe you the ſame, as I am a good Chriſtian: 
And you 4 underſtand that the Chriſtians do accom- 
pliſh their words far better than do the Moors. Ala and 


Marien his mother preſerve you my deareſs Lady. 


This letter being written and encloſed, I expect- 
ed two days, that the baths might be free of con- 


courſe, as it was wont, which as ſoon as it befel, I 
| went 
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went up to my accuſtamed place of the battlements, 
to ſee whether the cane appeared; which was prelently 
after thruſt out at the window. And as ſoon 2s I per- 
ceived it, although I could not note who it was that 
{et it, I ſhewed my paper, to give them warning to ſer 
on the thread, but it was already hanging thereon. To 
the which 1 ticd the letter, and within 2 while after be- 
gan to appear our ſtar, with the white flag of peace, 
and the knotted linnen; which they let tall. And I took 
up, and | found therein, in divers forts of money and 

Id, more than fifty Dacats, which redoubled our 
Joys more than fifty times, and confirmed the hope we 
conceived of attaining liberty. The very ſame night 
our runagate returned to us, and told, how he Nag 
learned that the very ſame Moor which we were inform- 
ed of before, called Aguimorata dwelled there, and was 
exceſſive rich, and had one only daughter, the heir of 
all his goods, of whom the common opinion through- 
out the city was, that ſhe was the faireſt Woman of all 
Barbary ; and that many of the -Viceroys that came 
there, had demanded her to wife, but ſhe would never 


condeſcend to any motion of marriage. And that he 


likewiſe had underſtood that ſhe had ſometimes a Chriſ- 
tian captive, which now was deceaſed: All which a- 


greed with the contents of the letter. We preſently 


enter d in council with the runagate, about the means 
we were to uſe, to fetch away the Moor, and come all 
of us to Chriſtien lands; and in the end we concluded to 
attend for that time the ſecond advice of Zoraida, (for 
ſo was ſhe then called, who now means to name her- 
ſelf Maria,) for as much as we clearly perceived that it 


was ſhe, and none other, that could miniſter to us the 


means to remove all thefe difficulties. After we had 
reſted on this reſolution, the runagate bid us be of good 
courage, for he would en his life, or ſet us at liber- 
ry. Four days after the baths were troubled with peo- 
ple, which was an occaſion that the cane appeared not 
all that while. But the impediment being removed, 
and the accuſtomed ſolitude returned, the cane did again 
appear with a linnen hanging thereat fo groſly * 

| ned, 
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ned, as it promiſed to be delivered of a moſt happy 
burden. Both cane and linnen bent themſelves to me, 
and in them J found another paper and an hundred Du- 
cats in gold, beſides other ſmall money. The runagate 
was preſent; and we gave him the letter to read, the 
effect whereof was this: 


Know not, good Sir, what order to give for our going 

into Spain, nor hath Lela Marien told me any thing 
concerning it, although I have demanded her connſel- 
That which may be done is, that I will through this win- 
dow give unto yo great ſtore of money, wherewith yon 
may redeem yourſelf, and your friends, and let one of you go 
into the Chriſtians country, and by a Bark, and hs re- 
turn for his fellows, and he ſhall find me in my father's 
garden, which is at the gate of Babazon, wear to the 
ſea conſt, where I menn to ſtay all this ſummer with my 
father and my ſervants: From whence you way take me 
out boldly by night, and carry me to the Bark, And 
ſee well thou wilt be my husband; for if thou wilt not, I 
will demand of Marien to chaſtiſe thee. Aud if thou dareſt 
truſt no body to go bg the veſſel, redeem thyſelf and go, 
for I know thou wilt rather return than another, ſeeing 
thou art 4 Gentleman and a Chriſtian, learn out the 
garden. And when I ſee thee walk there where thou 
now art, I will make account that the bath is empty, and 
will give thee great ſlore of money. Ala preſerve thee, 
my dear friend. 


Theſe were the contents of the ſecond letter, which 
being heard by us all, every one offered to be himſelf 
the ranſomed perſon, and promiſed to go and return 
with all punctuality ; and I alſo made a proffer of myſelf. 
To all which reſoiutions the runagate oppoſed himlelf, 
ſaying, That he would conſent in no wile that any 
one of us ſhould be freed until we were altogether de- 
livered; for experience had taught him how evil ran- 
ſomed Men were wont to keep thoſe promiſes which 
they paſſed in the times of their thraldom ; tor many 
times certain principal captives had made that kind 2 

| | tria 
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trial, redeeming of ſome one or other that ſhould go 
to Valentia or Mallorca, with Money to freight a bark 
or frigate, and return for him that had ranſomed them, 
and did never return again; for the recovered liberty, 


and the fear of adventuring to loſe it again, concurring, 


did blot out of their memory all the other obligations 
of the world. And, to confirm the truth which he 
averred, he briefly recounted unto us an accident which 
befel much about the ſame time to certain Chriſtian 
Gentlemen, the ſtrangeſt, as I ſuppoſe, that ever hay- 
pened in thoſe quarters, wherein do ſucceed every other 
day events full of wonder and admiration, and therefore 


concluded, that what ought and might be done, was, 


that they would give unto him to buy a bark ſuch 
money as they mcant to employ in the ranſom of 1 
captive; and he would buy it there in Algiers, under 
pretext of becoming a merchant and ſailor in Tetuan and 


that coaſt; and being once owner of a bark, he would 


eaſily deviſe how to have them out of the baths, and 
imbark them all; how much more, if the Mooriſh Lady 
did, as ſhe promiſed, give them money enough to ran- 
ſom them all, was it a moſt eaſy thing, they being 
free, to imbark themſelves at midday. But the greateſt 
difficulty in this affair was, that the Moors uſe not to 
permit any runagate to buy any bark, or other ſmall 
veſſel, but only great veſſels of war; for they ſuſpect 
that he that buys a bark, ſpecially if he be a Spaniard, 
does it for no other end but to run away to Chriſtian 
countries. And yet he knew how to facilitate that jin- 
convenience, by inducing a Tangerine Moor to become 
his partner of the bark, and the gains that ſhould be 

tten by the commodities 7 and with this ſha- 
dow he would become Lord of it himſelf, and there- 
withal accounted the matter ended. And although 
that both myſelf and 'my Comrades held it the better 
courſe to ſend unto Mallorca for one, as the Meorilh 
Lady faid, yet durſt we not contradict him, fearful that 


if we did not what he would have us to do, he would 


diſcover us, and indanger our lives if he did once de- 
tet Zoraida's practices; for the Safeguard of 8 
| ile, 


prayed her that ſhe would carefully commend our pro- 
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life, we would all of us, moſt willingly adventure our 
own; and therefore we determined to put ourſelves 
into God's and the runagate's hands. And ſo we an- 
ſyered at the ſame inſtant to Zoraida, telling her that 
we would accompliſh all that ſhe had admoniſhed us, 
becauſe ſhe had advertiſed us as well as if Lela Marien 
had told her what ſhe ſhould fay ; and that the dilatin 
or ſhortning of the affair did confiſt only in herſelf. ? 
did offer myſelf anew to become her husband ; and with 
this the day enſuing, wherein the bath was allo free, 
ſhe ſent me down, at divers times, by the cane two 
thouſand ducats, and a letter, wherein ſhe faid that 
ſhe would go to her father's garden the next Fumia, 
that is, the Friday following; and that before ſhe went 
away, ſhe would give us more money; and that if it 
were not enough, we would adviſe her, and ſhe would 
ive unto us as much as we would demand; for her 
— had ſo much treaſure, as he would never pei- 
ceive it, how much more ſecing ſhe had and kept the 
keys of all. We gave five hundred crowns” preſently 
to the runagate to buy a bark, and with eight hundred 
I redeemed myſelt, giving the money to a Valentian 
merchant, which was at that ſeaſon in Algiers, who 
did ranſom me of the King, taking me forth on his 
word, which he paſſed to pay my ranſom at the ar- 
rival of the firſt ſhip that ſhould come from Valentia: 
For if he had deliveted the money inſtantly, it would 
have given occaſion to the King to ſuſped that my 
ranſom was many days before in A!g/ers, and that the 
merchant had kept it filently, to make his benefit there- 
ot. Finally, my maſter was ſo cavilous, as I durſt not 
in any wiſe pay him preſently. | 

The Thurſday before the Friday of the beautiful 
Zoraida's departure towards the garden, ſhe gave unto 
us other two thouſand ducats, and did likewiſe adviſe 
us of her going away, 2 me, that as ſoon as I 
had ranſomed myſelf, I ſhould learn the way to the gar- 
den, and take occaſion howſoever to go to it, and fee 
her. I anſwered her briefly, that I would do fo, and 
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ceedings to Lela Marien, with thoſe prayers which the 
captive had taught her. This being done, order wy 
allo given for the ranſoming of my three companion, 
to facilitate our iſſue out of the baths ; and alſo that they 
ſceing me tree, and themſelves undelivered, might not 
be troubled or perſwaded by the Devil to do any thing 
in prejudice of Zoraida : For although that they, being the 
Men of that quality they were, might aſſure me from 
this fear, I would not, for all that, adventure the matter, 
and therefore I cauſed them to be ranſomed by the ſame 
means that I was redeemed myſelf, giving all the mo. 
ney to the merchant, that he might, with the more ſe. 
curity, pals his word for us; to whom yet we never 
did diſcover our pomp and ſecret, by reaſon of the 
eminent danger ot the diſcoyery thereof. 


CHAP. AM 


Mperein the captive proſecuteth the pleaſant nar- 
ration of his life. © 


Ifteen days were not fully expired, when the runa- 

gate had bought him a very good bark, able to 
101d thirty Perſons, or more; and for the better colour 
and aſſurance of his buſineſs, he made a voyage to a 
place called Sargel, which is thirty leagues diſtant from 
Argiers, towards the ſide of Oran, and is a great place 
of traffick for dry figs. He made this voyage twice or 


| thrice in company with the Tangerine, of whom we 


made mention; and the name of Tagarime is, in Bar- 


Gary, given to the Moors of Arragon, Granada, and 


Mudeſates. And, in the Kingdom of Fez, thoſe Mude- 
fares are called Elehes, and are the nation which that 
King doth moſt employ in warlike affairs. You ſhall 
therefore underſtand, that every time he paſſed by with 
his bark, he did caſt Anchor in a little creck, twice the 
ſhot of a croſs-bow from the garden, wherein Zoraida 
attended; and there the runagate would, in very good 
earneſt, exerciſe himſelf with the Moors that rowed, 
either to fly, or elſe to aſſaul' one another, in jeſt, 25 
he meant to do after in good earneſt; and would m 
aſl 
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and then go to Zoraida's garden, and demand fruits, 
which her Father would beſtow upon him, without 
knowing what he was; and although he deſired to 
have ſpoken with Zoraida, as he told me afterward 
himſelf, and have informed her how it was he that 
was to carry her away, by my direction, into the land 
of Chriſtians, and that ſhe ſhould therefore live chearful 
and ſecure, yet was. it never poſſible, foraſmuch as the 
Women of that nation do not ſuffer themſelves to be 
viewed by any Moor or Turk, if he be not their huſ- 
band, or that their parents command them, yet do they 
haunt and communicate themſelves to Chriſtian captives 
freely, and that ſometimes more than is convenient; 
and truly, it would have grieved me, that he ſhould 
have ſpoken unto her; for perhaps it would have perplexed 
her extraordinarily to ſee her affair committed to the 
truſt of a runagate: But God, who did otherwiſe diſpoſe 
it, did not concur with this good deſire of our runagate; 
who ſee ing how {ſafely he went and returned from Sar- 
gel, and that he ſounded when and where he pleaſed, and 
that te Tangerine, his partner, did only what he liked, 
and that T was ranſomed, and nothing elſe wanting but 
to find out ſome Chriſtians that — row, he bad me 
bethink ry ſelf what Men I would bring away with me 
beſides thoſe that J had ranſomed, and that I ſhould 
warn them to be ready againſt the next Friday, wherein 

he was reſolved that we ſhould depart. DE 
Seeing this, I ſpake to twelve Spaniards, very luſty 
rowers, and thoſe that could, with molt liberty, get out 
of the city; and it was not a little matter to find fo 
many there at that time; for there were twenty galleys 
abroad a robbing, which had carried all the other rowers 
with them, and theſe were left behind, becauſe their 
maſter did keep at home that ſummer to finiſh a galley 
that was on the ſtocks a-making. To this I ſaid no- 
thing elſe, but only warned them that the Friday en- 
ſuing in the evening, they ſhould cloſely ſteal out by 
one and one, and go towards Aguimorata's garden, and 
there expect me until I came unto them. I gave this 
advice to every one of them apart, with order _ 
| chat 
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that although they ſaw any other Chriſtians there, they 
ſhould tell them nothing elſe but that I had commanded 
them to expect me in that place, 

This dihgence being uſed, yet wanted there another, 
which was the moſt expedient of all, to wit, to adviſe 
Zoraida of the terms wherein our affairs did ſtand, to 
the end, ſhe might be likewiſe ready and prepared, and 
not affrighted, though we did aſſault her before the 
time that ſhe could imagine the bark of the Chriſtians 

to be come to fetch her away; and therefore I reſolved 
to go myſelf unto the garden, and ſee whether I might 
ſpeak with her; and taking the occaſion to go and 
ather ſome herbs, I went unto it the day before our 
eparture; and the firſt perſon with whom I encoun- 
ter d, was her father, who demanded of me, in a lan- 
uage, which in all Barbary and Conſtantinople is uſually 
 Jpoken by the Moors to their captives, and is neither 
Arabian, Spaniſh, nor of any other Nation, but rather a 
mixture of all languages, wherewith all of us underſtand 
one another; He, 1 fay, in that kind of ſpeech, de- 
manded of me what I ſought for in that his garden, and 
to whom 1 did belong. I anſwered that I was one 
Arnaute Mami his ſlave, (and this, becauſe I was very 
certainly informed that he was his entire Friend,) and 
that I came thither to gather of all ſorts of herbs to 
make a ſallet. He, conſequently, asked of me whether 1 
was a Man of ranſom, or no, and hc. much my maſ- 
ter demanded for me. And being in thoſe queſtions and 
demands, the beautiful Zoraida deſcended from the 
houſe into the garden, who had eſpied me a good 
while before ; 3 the Mooriſh Women do not preat- 
ly eſtrange themſelves from the ſight of Chriſtians, we 
are in their behaviour or converſation with them any 
thing ſqueamiſh, as we have ſaid already, ſhe did not 
greatly fear to approach the place where her father 
talked with me; but rather her father perceiving that 
ſhe came on ſomewhat ſlowly, did call, and com- 
manded her to draw near. wo | 
It were a thing impoſſible for me to recount the 


great beauty and gallant diſpoſition, or tae bravery * 
D riches 
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riches of attire, wherein my beloved Zoraida then 
ſhewed herſelf to mine eyes. I will only ſay this, that 
there hanged more pearls at her ears, ſuperlative fair 
neck and hair, than ſhe hath hairs on her head; about 
the wriſts of her legs, which were naked, after the man- 
ner of her country, ſhe wore two Carcaxes (for ſo the 
manacles or bracelets of the feet are called in the Mo- 
riſco tongue) of the fineſt gold, wherein were inchaced 
ſo many diamonds, that as ſhe told me after, her father 
valued them at twenty thouſand erowns ; and thoſe 
about the wriſts of her hands, were of equal eſteem. 
Her pearls were many, and thoſe moſt orient; for all 
the chief bravery and ornament of the Mooriſh Ladies 
conſiſts in the adorning of themſelves with pearls and 
pearl- ſeed; by reaſon whereot their is more pearls and 
pearl-feed to be found among the Moors, than among 
all the other nations of the world. And Zoraida's fa- 
ther had the fame to have many, and thoſe the very 
beſt that were in Algiers; and alſo above two hundred 
thouſand Dacats of Spaniſh gold, of all which was ſhe the 
Lady, who is now mine. And if with all this ornament 
ſhe could then ſeem fair, by the relicks that have re- 
mained unto her among ſo many labours, may be eaſily 


gueſſed what ſhe would have been in the time of pro- 


iperity. For all of us do know, that the beauty of ſome 
Women hath limited days and ſeaſons, and requireth cer- 
tain accidents either to diminiſh or increaſe it; and it is a 
thing natural to the paſſions of the mind, either to raiſe, 
or abaſe it, but moſt commonly they wholly deſtroy 
it. To be brief, I ſay, that ſhe arrived to the place 
where we diſcourſed at that time moſt richly attired, 
and beautiful beyond meaſure, or I, at leſt, deemed her 
the faireſt that T had ever beheld until then; and herewithal 
remembring the obligation wherein ſhe had tied me, 
thought that ſome deity had preſented itſelf to my view, 
being come from heaven to the carth for my recreation 
and relief. 

As ſoon as ſhe was arrived, her father told her, in her 
own language, how I was his friend Arnaute Mam. 


his captive, and that I came there to gather a fallet - 
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Then ſhe taking the ſpeech, demanded in that mcdiey 
of tongues, of which I have ſpoken, whether I was 4 
Gentleman, and what the reaſon was why T redeemed 
not myſelf? J made anſwer, that I was already ranſomed; 
and by the ranſom might be conjectured, in how much 
my maſter valued me, ſeeing he had for my liberty a 
thouſand and five hundred Coltamis. To this ſhe an- 
iwered, In good ſooth, if thou wert my father's, I 
would cauſe him not to give thee for twice as much 
more; for you Chriſtians are great liars, and do make 
every one of yourſelves poor Men, to defraud the Moors 
of their due ranſom. It may well be ſo, Madam, 
quoth T : But I have for my part uſed all truth in this 
aflair with my maſier, and do, and will uſe truth with as 
many perſons as I ſhall ever have occaſion to treat with 
in this world. And when doſt thou go away? quoth 
Zoraida. To-morrow, as I believe, quoth I. For there is 
a French veſſel here, which ſets forth to-morrow, and [ 
mean to depart in her. Were it not better, replied Zoraida, 
to expect until veſſels come out of Spain, and go aw; 
with them, than with thoſe of France, which are not 
ycurs friends? No, quoth I, although if it were true, as 
the news run, that there comes a veſſel from Spain, I 
would attend it; but yet it is more certain that I ſl 
depart to-morrow : For the delire J have to ſee myſelt 
at home in my country, and with thoſe perſons 
whom I love, is ſo great, as it will not permit me to 
expect any other commodity, that foreſlovwes itſelf, be 
it never ſo good. Thou art doubtleſly married in thy 
country, ſaid Zoraida, and therefore defireſt to go 
{re thy wife? I am not married, quoth I; but I have 
paſſed my word to marry, as ſoon as I am there ately 
arrived. And is ſhebeautiful, to whom thou haſt paft it? 
uoth Zoraida. So beautiful, faid J, as to endear it; and to 


tell you the truth, ſhe is very like unto yourſelf. Hereat 


her father laughed very heartily, and ſaid, In good car- 
neft, Chriſtian, ſhe muſt be very fair, that may com- 
pere with my daughter, who is the moſt beautiful of 
all this _ And if thou wilt not believe me, look 


en her well, and thou ſhall {ce that I tell but the truth. 
| He 
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He himſelf, as moſt perfect in tongue, did ſerve for 
the interpreter of moſt of our ſpeeches; for although 
ſhe could ſpeak that illegitimate language which is there 
in uſe, yet did ſhe manifeſt her mind more by ſigns 
than by words. | 
Whilſt thus we reaſoned of many matters, there came 
running towards us a certain Moor, and told his maſter 
that four Turks had leaped over the garden walls, and 
were gathering the ſruits, although hoy were not yet 
ripe, The old Man and his daughter Zoraida ſtarted 
hereat 3 for it is an univerſal and natural defect in the 
Moors to fear the Tiwrks, but ſpecially the ſoldiers of 
that nation, who are commonly ſo inſolent, and have 
ſuch command over the Moors that are their ſubjects, as 
they do uſe them worſe than if they were their ſlaves. 
Therefore Zoraida's father ſaid unto her, Daughter, re- 
tire thyſelf into the houſe, and keep thyſelf in, whilſt I 
go ſpeak to thoſe dogs; and thou, Chriſtian, go and 
jeek out thine herbs, and depart in a good hour, and I 
pray Ala to conduct thee ſafely to thy country. I in- 
clined myſelf to him; and he departed to ſearch out the 
Turks, leaving me alone with Zoraida, who began to 
make ado, as if ſhe went whither her father had com- 
manded her. But ſcarce was he covered among the 
trees of the garden, when ſhe returned to me, with 
her eyes full of tears, faid, Anevi Chriſtiane, Amexi ® 
that is, Goeſt thou away, Chriſtian, goeſt thou away? 
[ anſwered, yes, Lady, that 1 do: But I will never de- 
part away without thee; Expect me the next Friday, 
and be not affrighted when thou ſhalt ſee us; for we 
will go to the Chriſtian country then, without all doubt; 
This I ſaid to her in ſuch fort, as the underſtood all my 
words very well, and caſting her arm over my neck, ſhe 
began to travel with languiſhing fteps towards the houſe; 
and fortune would ( which might havebeen very ill, if hea- 
ven had not rectified it) that as we walked together in 
that manner and form, her father, who did by this re- 
turn, after he had cauſed the Turks todepart, eſpied us; and 
we ſaw alſo very well how he had perceived us: Wherefore 
Zoraida, who is very diſcret, would not take _— 
I 2 ler 
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her arm from his neck, but rather drew nearer untg 
me, and laid her head on my breaſt, and bowed her 
knees a little, with evident token that ſhe ſwooned; 
and I likewiſe made as tho? I did ſuſtain her up by force. 
Her father came running over towards us, and ſee- 
ing his daughter in that ſtate, demanded the cauſe of her: 
But ſeeing ſhe made no anſwer, he himſelf ſaid, She 
doubtleſly is diſmayed by the ſudden affright ſhe took at 
the entrance of thoſe dogs: And taking her away from me 
he bowed her to his own breaſt; and ſhe breathing out 
a ſigh, with her eyes yet full of tears, ſaid again, Amex 
Chriſtiano, Amexi, Go away, Chriftian, go away. To 
which her father replied, There is no cauſe, daughter, 
why the Chriſtian ſhould go away, for he hath done 
thee no harm, and the Turks are already departed. Sir, 
they have affrighted her (quoth I,) as you have already 
faid : But yet ſince ſhe hath commanded me to away, 
I will not offend her; therefore reſt in peace, for 1 wil 
return, if it pleaſe you to give me leave, for herbs to 
this garden, when it is needful; for my maſter ſays there 
are none better to be found for fallets in any other gar- 
den, than you have here in this. Come as oft as thou 
wilt, ſaid Aguimorato, for my daughter ſays not this, 
in reſpect that thou or any other Chriſtian hath offend- 
ed her, but that, meaning to ſay, that the Twrks ſhould 
go away, ſhe bad thee depart, or elſe ſhe ſpake it, be- 

cauſe it is time for thee to gather thine herbs. 
With this I tcok leave of both; and ſhe ſeemed at 
the inſtant of my departure to have had her heart torn 
away from her, as ſhe departed with her father; and 
I, under colour of ſeeking herbs, went about all the gar- 
den at my leaſure, and view'd all the ſallies, and the 
entrances thereof, the ſtrength of the houſe, and the 
commodities that might be offered to facilitate our en- 
terprize. This being done, I came home and made a 
relation to the runagate, and my other fellows, of all 
that had paſſed, and did long infinitely to fee the hour 
wherein, I might, without any affright or danger, pol- 
ſeſs that happineſs which fortune in the fair and lovely 
Zoraida offer d unto me. In fine, the time paſſed 
In, an 
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and the ſo- much- deſired day and term arrived; and eve- 
ry one of us following the order, which with mature 
conſideration and long diſcourſe we had agreed on, we 
found the good ſucceſs we deſired. For the very Fri- 
day following the day wherein I had ſpoken with Zoraida 
in the garden, Morrenago (for ſo was the runagate called) 
near night caſt anchor almoſt right before the place 
wherein the beautiful Zoraida remained. The Chriſtians 
alſo that were to row, were ready, and hidden in ſun— 
dry places thereabouts. All were ſuſpended, and re- 
ſolutely expected my coming, deſirous to ſet upon the 
bark that was before their face: For they knew not of 
the agreement that was between me and the runagate 
but rather made full account that they were to gain 
their liberty by force of arms, and killing the Moors that 
came in that veſſel. 

It therefore befel, that as ſoon as I and my fellows 
appeared, all the reſt that were hidden, and eſpied us, 
made forthwith over towards us. This was at an hour 
when the city gates were ſhut, and never a body abroad 
among all thoſe fields. And whea we were altogether, 
we were in doubt whether it would be beſt, firſt to go 
and fetch Zoraida, or to impriſon and ſtone the Taga- 
ine Moors, that rowed in the frigat. And being in 
this doubt, the runagate came to us, asking upon what 
we ſtaid, for it was now high time to be going away, 
and all his Moors were wretchleſs, and the greater num- 
ber of them aſleep. We told him then the cauſe of our 
ſtay ; and he anſwered that it was of moſt importance, 
firſt to ſubject the veſſel, which might be done with 
very great facility, and without any peril, and 
that we might go after for Zoraida. His opinion liked 
us all very well, and therefore without lingering any 
longer, he leading the way, we came to the veſlel, and 
he himſelf leaping in firſt of all, ſet band to his Faul- 
chion, and ſaid in Moriſco, Let none of you that is 
here ſtir himſelf, if he love his life. And ſaying fo, ai 
the reſt of the Chriſtians enter d. The Moors which 
were of little ſpirit, hearing their maſter ſay ſo, were 


marvellouſly amazed, and without daring any one of 
I 3 them 
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them to ſet hand to their arms, which were but a fer ;t 
all, they ſuffered themſelves very quietly to be taken 
and bound by the Chriſtians, which did it very dextrouſ]y, 1 
threatning them, that it they did let ſlip the leaſt out. ir 
cry, they ſhould preſently be all put to the ſword. This WM +! 
being finiſhed, and the half of our people remaining in b 
their guard, we that were left, conducted alſo by the t. 
runagate, went towards Aguimoratas garden : The h 
door thereof did, by very good hap, open with as little tl 
noife, as if it had no lock at all. Whereupon we f 
went with great quietneſs and ſilence towards the houſe Wil 4 


unſeen or eſpied of any. br 
The beautiful Zoraida wasthe while expecting us ata fe 
window, and as ſoon as ſhe ſaw people approach, de- u 
manded with a low voice whether we were Nazaren, py 
as if ſhe would fay or ask, whether we were Chriſtian, ee 
I anſwered that we were, and willed her to come down, ſt 
As ſoon as ſhe knew me, ſhe ſtaid not a minute, but di 
without anſwering any word, came down in an inſtant; m 


and opening the door, ſhewed herſelf to us all, more M h. 
beautiful, and richly attired, than I am able in any fort M 4 
to expreſs. As ſoon as I faw her, I took her by the ſe 
hand, and kiſſed it: The ſame did the runagate, and my th 
two Comrades, and all the reſt, which knew not the c 
matter, did as they had ſeen us do before them ; for it 

ſeemed that we did no more but give her thanks, and ca 
Þþ# acknowledge her the actreſs of all her liberties. The v 
= —— demanded of her in her own language, whe : v 


ther her father were in the garden, or no? She anſwered W q 
that he was, and that he ſlept. Then will it be requi- ge 
ſite, quoth the runagate, to rouze him, and bear him, e 
and all the other things of worth in this garden away fa 
j with us. That ſhall not be ſo, (quoth ſhe,) for I wil w 
| have no Man to touch my father, and in this houſe 2 
| there is nothing of value, but that which I mean to carry m 


away with myſelf, which is ſo much as will be ſufficient 
to chear and enrich you all, as if you will ſtay but a N 
while, you ſhall perceive. And faying ſo, ſhe enter'd M ye 
again into the houſe, promiſing to return to us ſpeedily, ſh 


and bad us ſtand ſtill, without making any noiſe. I de-. di 
manded 
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manded of the runagate what ſpeech had paſſed between 
them; and he told me all ſhe had ſaid. And I anſwered him 
again, that I would not have Zoraida's will tranſgreſſed 
in any ſort. By this time ſne returned laden with a lit- 
tle casket full of gold, ſo that ſhe was ſcarce able to 
bear it. And her father in the mean ſeaſon, by bad for- 
tune, awaked, and heard the noiſe that was beneath in 
his garden, and looking out at a window, he perceived 
that they were all Chriſtians that were in it, and there- 
fore cried out ina loud and unmeaſurable manner, in the 
Arabian tongue, Chriſtians, Chriſtians! Thieves, Thieves ! 
by which cries we were all of us ſtrucken into very great 
fear and confulion : But the runagate ſeeing the peril 
wherein we were, and how nearly it concerned him to 
come off from that enterprize, before he were diſcover- 
ed, ran up very ſpeedily to the place where Aquimorato 
ſtood, and ſome of our fellows accompanied him (for I 
durſt not abandon Zoraida, who had fallen between 
mine arms all amazed:) And in concluſion, thoſe which 
had mounted, behaved them ſelves ſo well, as they brought 
Aquimorato down in a trice, having tied his hands, and 
{ct a gag in his mouth, which hindered his ſpecch, 
threatning him that if he did ſpeak but a word, it ſhould 
coſt him Rite lite. + 

When his daughter ſaw him, ſhe cover'd her eyes, be- 
cauſe ſhe would not behold him. And he marvelled, 
wholly ignoring with how good a will ſhe came away 
with us: But then conſidering that nothing was fo re- 
quiſite as our legs, we did with all velocity and diligence 
get into the frigat, for our companions did perplexedly 
expect our return, half afraid that ſome diſgrace had be- 
fallen us. Scarce were two hours of the night over- run, 
when we are all embark'd : And then we unmanacled 
Zoraida's father's hands, and took the cloth out of his 
mouth. But the runagate did again admoniſh him, that 
as he tender'd his life, he ſhould not ſpcak one word. 
He beholding his daughter likewiſe there, _ to ſigh 
very feelingly, but chiefly perceiving me to hold her ſo 
ſtraightly embraced, and that ſhe made no reſiſtance, nor 
did complain, or ſeem coy, but ſtood quict. But yet for 

14 | 4 
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x]! that he kept ſilence, fearing leſt they ould put the 


runagate's menaces in execution. Zoraida feeing her- 
{elf now ſafe within the bark, and that we were ready 
to row away, looking on her father, and the other 
Moors that were ty d therein, ſhe intreated the runagate 
to tell me, how ſhe deſired me to do her the favour to 
tet thoſe Aſoors and her father at liberty; for ſhe would 
rather caſt herſelf into the ſea, than fee a father, who had 
oved her ſo dearly, carry'd away captive before her 
eyes, and that alſo by her occaſion. The runagate told 
me her mind; and I anſwer'd how I was we pleaſed 
it ſFould be ſo: But he reply'd, that it was in no ſort 
expedient, by reaſon that if they were landed there, 
they would preſently raiſe the country, and put the whole 
"ity into a tumult, and cauſe certain light frigats to be 
mann'd, and ſent out in our purſuit; and lay both ſea 
and land for us in ſuch fort, as it would be impoſſible 
for us to eſcape : But that as might be done, was to 
give them liberty at the firſt Chriſtian country whereat 
we arrived. All of us agreed to this opinion, and Zo- 
raida alto (to whom reaſon was given of the motives 
we had not to free them forthwith, and accompliſh 
her will therein) remain'd fatisfied : And therefore pre- 
ſently with joyful ſilence, and chearful diligence, every 
one of our luſty rowers, ſeiſing upon his oar, we began, 
after we had commendcd ourſelves unto Almighty God, 
to launch forth, and addreſs our courſe towards the Iſles 
of Mallorca, which is the neareſt Chriſtian country: But 
by reaſon that the wind blew ſomewhat from the moun- 
tains, and that the ſea began to be rough, it was not 
poſſible to continue that courſe ; and fo we were forced 
to 2pproach the ſhore, and go by little and little towards 
Oran, not without great grief and ang, for fear to 
be eſpy d by the town of Sargel, which is on that coaſt, 
and falls ſome ſeventy leagues beyond Algiers. And we 
did likewiſe fear to meet in that paſſage ſome galleot of 


thoſe which come ordinarily with merchandize from 


Tetuan; although every one of us, for himſelf, and for 
all together, did preſume, that if we encounter'd a galleot 


of mcrchandize, ſo it were not a pyrate, that not only 
| we 
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we would not be loſt, but rather would take the veſſel, 
that therein we might with more ſecurity finiſh our 
voyage. Zoraida, whilſt thus we faiPd, went with her 
head between my hands, becauſe ſhe would not look on 
her father: And I felt her, how ſhe was {till invoking 
of Lela Marien to aſſiſt us. And having fail'd abcut ſome 
thirty leagues, the morning overtook us about ſome three 
musket-ſhot from land, in a place that ſeem'd to be de- 
fart, and free from all acceſs of thoſe that might diſcover 
us; and yet for all that, we got by might and main 
ſomewhat further into the ſeas, that now were become 
a little calmer: And having enter'd ſome two leagues 
into the Main, order was given, that they ſhould row 
by turns, whilſt they did refreſh themſelves, and take a 
little ſuſtenance, for the bark was very well furniſh'd 
with victuals. Although thoſe which did row, refuſed 
the offer, ſaying, that then it was no time to repoſe, 
and that they ſhould ſet thoſe that did not row, to din- 
ner, for they would not yet in any fort let go their oars. 

It being done as they had ſaid, the wind did riſe ſo much, 

as it made us, abandoning our oars, to {ct ſail, and direct 

our boat towards Oran, being unable to take any other 

courſe, All was done with very great ſpecd; and ſo we 

made by the fail more than eight miles an hour, free 
from all other fear, than that of encountring ſome veſſel 
of war. We gave the Moors, our priſoners, their dinner, 

and the runagate comforted them, ſaying, that they went 

not as priſoners, for they ſhould receive their liberty upon 

the firſt commodity that were proſſer d. The ſame was 

likewiſe {ſaid to Zoraida's father, who return'd them this 

anſwer, I would eaſily expect and believe any other 

thing, O Chriſtians, of your liberality and honourable 

manner of proceeding : But do not think that I am ſo 

fimple, as once to imagine that you will give me my 

liberty, for you did never expoſe yourſelf to the danger 

of diſpoiling me thereof, with intention to return it me 

ſo prodigally again, eſpecially knowing as you do, who 

am, and the profit which you may reap by giving me 

it again, to which profit if you will put a name, an 


tell me how much would you demand, I do cven from 
iF hence 
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hence offer unto you all that which you will ſeek far 
me, and for that unfortunate daughter of mine : Or, it 
you will not deliver me, I will give you it for her alone, 
who is the greateſt, and the beſt part of my ſoul. And 
ſay ing ſo, he began to weep ſo bitterly, as he moved us 
al to compaſſion, and forced Zoraida to look upon him; 
who ſeeing him weep, was ſo ſtrangely moved, as 
ariſing from my feet, ſhe went and embraced her father, 
and laying her face upon his, they began together ſo 
tender a lamentation, as many of us that were in the 
Bark, were forced to keep them company : But when 
her father noted her to be fo richly adorn'd ; and with 
fo many jewels on, he asked her in his own language, 
Hov/ haps this, daughter, that yeſternight late before this 
terrible diſaſter befel us, wherein we are plung'd, I ſaw 
thee attired in thine ordinary houſhold array; and that 
now, without having had any leiſure to apparel thy- 
ſelt, or having given thee any glad tidings, for whole 
ſolemnizing thou oughteſt to adorn and publiſh thy ſelf, 
I do view thee thus clad in the richeſt attire which I 
could beſtow upon thee, when our fortune was moſt 
favourable? Anſwer me to this, for thou haſt ſuſpended 
and aſtoniſhed me more than the very diſgrace itſelf 

wherein Jam. | | 
All that the Moor {aid to his daughter, the runapatc 
declared unto us; and ſhe did not anſwer a word to 
bim: But when he ſaw the little cofters lie at one ſide 
of the Bark, wherein ſhe was wont to keep her jewels, 
and that he knew very well ſhe had left at Algiers, and 
not brought to the garden, he was much more amazed, 
and demanded of her, how that coffer was come into 
eur poſſeſſion, and what things ſhe had there within it, 
To which the runagate, without attending that Zoraida 
ſhould anſwcr him, ſaid, Sir, do not trouble yourſelf 
by demanding ſo many things of your daughter Zoraida; 
for with one that I will ſay, 1 ſhall fatisfy them all: 
And therefore you ſhall underſtand that ſhe is a Chriſtian, 
and hath been the file that cut off our chains, and is the 
liberty it{elf of our captivity ; and ſhe gocth along with 
us of her own flec will, as content (it mine imagin”- 
(10. 
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reply'd the old Man, and ſhe that put her father into 


devoid of feeling. Whereat Zoraida was ſo grieved, 


at the ſide of a certain cape, or promontory, called by the 
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tion doth not wrong me) to ſee herſelf in this ſtate, as 
he is that cometh out of darkneſs to the light, from 
death unto life, and out of pain into glory. Is it true, 
daughter, which this Man ſays? quoth the Moor. It is, 
anſwer' d Zoraida. That thou, in effect, art a Chriſtian, 


his enemy's hands? To which Zoraida anſwer'd, I am 
ſhe that 1s a Chriſtian, but not ſhe that hath brought 
thee to this paſs: For my deſire did never fo eſtrange 
itſelf from thee, as to abandon or harm thee, but only 
endeavour'd to do myſelf good. And what good haſt 
thou done thyſelf, daughter? Demand that, faid ſhe, of 
Lela Marien, for ſhe can therein inform thee better than 
can. 

Scarce had the Moor heard her ſay ſo, when with in- 
credible haſte he threw himſelf headlong into the ica, 
wherein he had been queſtionleſly drown'd, if the long 
apparel he wore on, had not kept him up awhile above 
the water. Zoraida cry'd out to us to fave him: And 
ſo we all preſently ran, and laying hold on a part of his 
Turkiſh robe, drew him up half drown'd, and wholly 


that ſhe lamented him as dolefully as if he had been dead. 
There we laid him with his mouth downward, and he 
avoided a great quantity of water, and after the {pace 
of two hours return'd to himſelt again: And in the 
mean time the wind alſo turning, it did drive us towards 
the coaſt ; ſo that we were conſtrained to keep ourſelves 
by very force of arms from ſtriking upon it, and aur 
good fortune directing us, we arrived to a little creek. 


Moors, The Cape of the Cava Rumia, which in our Lan- 
uage ſignifies, The il Chriſtian Woman : And the Moors 
Fold it for a tradition, that in the very ſame place was 
the Cava bury'd, for whom Spain was loft, and con- 
quer'd by the Moors: For Cava, in their language, fig- 
nifies an il Woman, and Rumia a Chriſtian : Yea, anc 
they hold it for a ſign of misfortune, to arrive or caſt 
anchor there, when mere neceſſity drives them thicker, 
without which they never approach'd it. Yet did it not 
Prove 
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rove to us the ſhelter of an ill woman, but the ſecure 
ER of our ſafety. We ſent our centinels aſhore, and 
never let the oars ſlip out of our hands: We did like- 
wiſe eat of the runagate's proviſion, and. heartily be- 
{ought Almighty God and our Lady to aſſiſt and favour 


vs with a happy end, to ſo lucky a beginning. And 


we agreed, upon Zoraida's intreaty, to ſet her father and 
the Moors that we had ty'd, a land in that place : For 
ſhe was of ſo tender and compaſſionate a mind, as ſhe 
could in no wiſe brook to ſee her father ty'd in her pre- 
ſence, or her countrymen borne away captives : Where- 
fore we made her a promiſe, that we would at our de- 
parture let them all go away, ſeeing we incurr'd no 
anger by leaving them in that inhabitable deſart. Our 
prayers were not fo vain, but that they found gentle 
acceptance in heaven, which preſently changed the 
wind, and appeaſed the ſea, inviting us chearfully to 
return to it again, and proſecute our commenced 
voyage. | | 
Seeing that the weather was favourable, we looſed 
the Moors, and fet them all a land one by one; and 
coming to difembark Zoraida's father, who was by 


that time wholly come to himſelf, he ſaid, For what do 


you conjecture, CHriſtians, that this bad Woman is glad 
that you give me liberty? Do you think that ſhe doth 
it for pity that ſhe takes of me ? No truly : But ſhe 
doth it only to remove the hindrance my preſence gave 
her when ſhe would execute her unlawful deſires. Nor 


ought you to believe that ſhe is moved to change reli- 


gion, by reaſon that ſhe underſtands yours to be better 
than her own: But only becauſe ſhe knows licentioul- 
neſs to be more publickly and freely practiſed in your 
countrey than among us: And then turning to Zoraida, 
whom I and another Chriſtian held faſt by both the 
arms, leſt ſhe ſhouid do ſome deſperate act, he ſaid, O 
infamous girl, and ill advijed maiden, where doſt thou 
run thus blinded and diſtracted, in the power of thoſe 
dogs our natural enemies? Curſed be the hour wherein I 
engender'd thee, and curſed the delights and pleaſures 
wherein thou wait nuzzicd, I perceiving that he was 

| not 
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not like to make an end of his execrations ſo ſoon as 1 
could wiſh, had him ſet on ſhore ; and thence he proſe- 
cuted his maledictions and plaints, praying unto Mahomet 
that he would intercede with Ala, that we might be all 
deſtroy'd, confounded, and caſt away. And when we 
could hear His words no longer, by reaſon that we ſet 
fail, we perceived his works, that were, to pluck his 
beard, tear his hair, and caſt himſelf on the ground: But 
onee he did lift up his voice ſo high, as that we heard 
him ſay, Return, beloved daughter, return to the land, 
for I do pardon thee all that thou haſt done, and deliver 
that money to thoſe men, for it is now their own, and 
return thou to comfort thy fad and deſolate father, who 
will forſake his life on theſe deſolate ſands, if thou doſt 
abandon him. 

Zoraida heard him fay all this, and lamented thereat, 
but knew not how to ſpeak, or anſwer him any other 
thing but this: Father of ine, I pray Ala, that Lela 
Marien, who hath been the cauſe of my becoming a 
Chriſtian, may likewiſe comfort thee in thy ſorrow. Ala 
knows well, that I could do none other than I did; and 
that theſe Chriſtians do owe me nothing for my good will, 
ſeeing that though I had not come away with them, 
but remain'd at my houſe, yet had it been impoſſible 
(ſuch was the haſte wherewithal my ſoul preſſed me) 
not to have executed this my purpoſe, which ſeems to 
me to be as good, as thou, O beloved father, doſt ac- 
count it wicked. She ſaid this in a time, that neither 
her father could hear her, nor we behold him; and there- 
fore, after I had comforted Zoraida, we did thenceforth 
only attend our voyage, which was ſo much holpen by 
the favourable wind, as we made full account to be the 
next day on the coaſt of Spain: But as good very ſel- 
dom, or rather never betides a Man thorowly and wholly, 
without being accompany'd or follow'd by me evil 
which troubles and aſſaults it, our fortune would, or ra- 
ther the maledictions of the Moor, poured on luis daugh- 
ter, (for the curſes of any father whatſoever are to be 
feared, ) that being ingulfed} three hours within night, 
and going before the wind with a full fail, and our o_ 
Gn 
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ſet up, becauſe the proſperous wind had rid us of the 
labour of 11 we {aw near unto us, by the light of 
the moon that ſhined very clearly, a round veſſel, which 
with all her fails ſpread, did croſs before us into the ſea, 
and that ſo nearly, as we were fain to ſtrike down her 
fail, that we might avoid the ſhock ſhe was like to give 
us ; and thoſe that were in her, had on the other ſide 
labour'd alſo what they might, to turn her out of our 
way, ſtanding all of them on the hatches to demand of 
us what we were, from whence we came, and whither 
we did fail, But by reaſon that they ſpeak French, the 
runagate bad us not to fpeak a word, ſaying, Let none 
an{wer, for theſe are French pyrates which make their 
booty of every body. For this cauſe none pf us an- 
ſwer d: And bein paſſed a little forward, and that the 
ſhip remain'd in the Lee of us, they ſuddenly ſhot off 
two pieces of artillery, and as I think, both of them had 
chain-bullets, for with the one they cut our maſt aſun- 
der, and overthrew it and the fail into the ſea; and in- 
ſtantly after they diſcharged another, and the bullet a- 
lighting in our bark, did pierce it through and through, 
without doing any other hurt: But we, ſeeing that our 
veſſel _ to fink, began all to cry out, and requeſt 
them to fuccour us, and pray'd them that they would 
take us into their veſſel, for we werea-drowning. Then 
they came amain; and caſting out their cock- boat, there 
enter'd into it as good as a dozen Frenchmen, well ap- 
pointed with their harcabuzes and matches lighted, and 
ſo approach d unto us; and perceiving how few we 
were, and that the bark did ſink, they received us into 
their boat, ſaying, That becauſe we had uſed the dil- 
cQurteſy of not making them anſwer, that misfortune 
had befallen us. Our runagate about this time took the 
coffer wherein Zoraida's treaſures were kept, and threw 
it into the ſea unperceived of any. 

In concluſion, we went all of us into the great veſſel 
with the Frenchmen, who after they had inform'd them- 
ſelves of all that which they deſired to know, as if they 
were our capital enemies, they afterward diſpoil'd us ot 
all that ever we had about us, aud of Zoraida they took 

all 
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all, even unto her very bracelets, that ſhe wore on the 
wriſts of her feet, But the wrong they did to Zoraida 
did not afflict me ſo much as the tear I conceived, that 
after they had taken away from her her moſt rich and 
precious jewels, they would alſo deprive her of the jewel 
of moſt price, and which ſhe valued moſt. But the 
defires of that nation extend themſelves no farther, than 
to the gain of money: And their avarice in this is never 
thorowly fatisfied, and at that time was ſo great, as 
they would have taken from us the very habits of ſlaves, 
that we brought from Barbary, if they had found them 
to have been worth any thing: And ſome there were of 
opinion among them, that we ſhould be all enwreathed 
in a fail, and thrown into the ſea, becauſe they had in- 
tention to traffick into ſome havens of Spain, under the 
name of Britains, and that if they carry'd us alive, 
they ſhould be puniſh'd, their robbery being detected: 
But the captain, who was ke that had pillaged my beloyed 


Zoraida, ſaid, that he was ſo contented with his booty, 


as he mean'd not to touch any part of Spain, but would 
paſs the Szreights of Gibraltar by night, or as he might, 
and ſo return again to Rochelle, from whence he was 
come: And thereupon they all agreed to give us their 
cock-boat, and all that was neceſſary for our ſhort 
voyage; as indeed they perform'd the day enſuing, when 
we were in the view of Spain, with the ſight whereof 
all our griefs and poverties were as quite 1 as if 
we never had felt any; ſo great is the delight a Man 
takes to recover his liberty. It was about mid-day when 
they put us into the cock, giving unto us two barrels 
of water, and ſome bisket; and the captain moved with 
ſome compaſſion, as the beautiful Zoraida embarked 
herſelf, beſtow'd on her about forty crowns in gold; 
nor would he permit his ſoldiers to deſpoil her of theſe 
very garments which then and now ſhe wears. 

We enter'd into the cock-boat, and giving them 


thanks for the good they did, and ſhewing at our de- 


parture more tokens of thankfulneſs, than ot diſcontent, 
they fail'd preſently away from us towards the Streights, 
and we without looking on any other North or _ 

A | than 
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than the land itſelf which appear d before us, did row 
towards it ſo luſtily, that at the ſun-ſet we were 6 
near, as we made full account to arrive before the night 
were far ſpent. But by reaſon that the moon did not 
ſhine, and the night was very dark, and that we knew 
not where we were, we did not hold it the beſt courſe 
to approach the ſhore too near ; yet others there were 
that thought it convenient and good, deſiring that we 
ſhould make to it, although we run the boat on the 
rocks, and far from any dwelling ; for by doing ſo, 
we ſhould free ourſelves from the fear which we ought 
of reaſon to have, leſt there ſhould be up and down on 
that coaſt any frigats of the pyrates of Terran, which 
are wont to leave Barbary over-night, and be on the 
coaſt of Spam e'er morning, and ordinarily make their 
booty, and turn to their ſupper again to Barbary thc 
night following: But of the contrary opinions, that 
which was follow*d, was, that we ſhould draw near 
the land by little and little, and that if the quietneſs of 
the ſea would permit it, we ſhould take land where wie 
might beſt and moſt commodiouſly do it. This Was 
done, and a little before midnight we arrived to the 
foot of a high and monſtrous mountain, which was not 
altogether ſo near to the ſea, but that it did grant a little 

teh of ground, whereon we might commodiouſ]y diſ- 
embark. Wherefore we ran ourſelves on the ſands, 
and came all a-land, and kiſſed the earth, and with tears 
of moſt joyful content and delight, gave thanks unto 
our Lord God for the incomparable favours which he 
had done us in our voyage. Then teok we out our 
victuals from the boat, and drew itſelt up on the ſhore, 
and aſcended a great part of the mountain: For although 
we were in that place, yet durſt we not aſſure our- 


ſelves, nor did throughly believe, that it was Chriſtian 


countrey wherecn we did tread. 

The day breaking ſomewhat {lower than I could have 
wiſhed it, we aſcended the mountain wholly, to ſee 
whether we might diſcover any dwelling, or fheepfol.is 
from thence ; but although we extended our fight unto 
every quarter, yet could we neither diſcry dwelling, 
| Pcerion, 
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perſon, path, nor highway : Yet did we refolve not- 
withſtanding to enter into the land, ſeeing that we 
could not chuſe but diſcover e'er long ſome body who 
might give us notice of the place where we were; and 
that which afflicted me molt of all, was, to ſee 
Zoraida go a- foot thorough thoſe rugged places; for al- 
though I did ſometime carry her on my ſhoulders, yet 
did the toil I took more weary her, than the repoſe ſhe 
got could eafe her; and theretore would never after the 
iſt time ſuffer me to take that pains again, and ſo ſhe 
went ever after a- foot, with great patience, and tokens 
of joy, I holding her ſtil] by the hand; and having tra- 
relled little leſs than a quarter of a league, we heard the 
noiſe of a little bell, an infallible argument that near at 
hand there was ſome cattle. Whereupon all of us look- 
ing Very wiftly to ſee whether any body appeared, we 
might perceive under a cork-tree a young ſhepherd, who 
very quietly and careleſly was carving of a ſtick with a 
knife, We called to him, and he leaped up lightly on 
foot, and (as we afterwards learned) the firſt that he got 
fight of, were the runagate and Zoraida; whom he ſee- 
ing apparelled in the Moriſco habit, thought that all the 
people of Barbary had been at his heels ; and therefore 
running very ſwiftly into the wood, he cried all along 
with marvellous loudneſs, Moors, Moors, are in the land ! 
Moors, Moors | arm, arm ! Theſe outcries ftruck us anew 
into a great perplexity, and ſcarce did we know what 
we ſhould do : But conſidering how the ſheperd's alarm 
would cauſe all the country to riſe up, and that the 
horſemen that kept the coaſt would preſently come to 
ſee what it was, we all agreed that the runagate ſhould 
put off his Tirkiſþ attire, and put on a _— caſſock, 
which one of the company gave unto him forthwith, 
though the giver remained after in his ſhirt. And thus 
committing the affair unto almighty God, we followed 
on by the — way which we ſaw the ſhepherd had 
taken, always expecting when the horſemen ot the coaſt 
would fall upon us. And we were not deceived in our 
expectation, for within two hours after, having iſſued 


out of thoſe woods into a plain, we diſcovered _ 
me 
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ſome fifty horſemen, which came running towards u: 
as ſwiftly as their horſes could drive; and having per- 
ceived them, we ſtood ſtill, and ſtaid until they came 
to us, and faw, inſtead of the Moors they ſought for, ſo 
many poor Chriſtians, and remained ſomewhat aſhamed 
thereat. And one ot them demanded whether we 
were the occaſion that a ſhepherd had given the alarm. 
Yes, quoth I. And as I was about to inform what I was 
and of all our adventure, and from whence we 
came, one of the Chriſtians that came with us, did 
take notice of the horſeman who had ſpoken unto 
us, and ſo interrupting my ſpeech, he faid, Sirs, let 
God be praiſed, which hath brought us to ſo good a 
place as this is, for if I be not deceived, the earth 
which we tread on is of Veley Malaga; and if the year; 
of my captive have not confounded my memory, 
you likewiſe, Sir, that demands what we be, art Peter 
of Buſtamonte, mine Uncle. As ſoon as ever the Chriſtian 
captive had fpoken thoſe words, the horſeman leaping 
off his horſe, ran and embraced him, ſaying, O nephew, 
as dear to me as my ſoul and life, now I do know thee 
very well, and many, a day ſince have I wept for thee, 
thinking thou waſt dead, and ſo hath my ſiſter thy 
mother, and all the reſt of thy friends, which do live 
yet ; and God hath been pleaſed to preſerve their lives, 
that they may enjoy the pleaſure to behold thee. We 
knew very well, that thou waſt in Algiers, and by the 
_ and tokens of thy clothes, and that of all the reſt here 
of thy companions, I ſurmiſe that your eſcape hath been 
miraculous. It was ſo, replied the Captive; and we ſhall 
have time, I hope, to recount unto you the manner. 
As ſfooh at the horſemen had underſtood, that we 
were Chriſtian captives, they alighted off their horſes, 
and every one of them invited us to mount upon his 
own, to carry us to the city of Veley Malaga, which was 
yet a league and a half from that place: And ſome of 
them went to the place where we had left the boat, to 
bring it to the city, whom we informed firſt of the 
. where it lay; others did mount us up a-horſeback 
ehind themielves, and Zoraida rode behind the Cap- 
| tives 
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tive's Uncle. All the people iſſued to receive us, being 

remoniſhed of our arrival by ſome one that had ridden 

fore. They did not wonder to ſee captives freed, nor 
Moors captived there, being an ordinary thing in thoſe 
parts; but that whereat they wender'd, was the ſurpaſ- 
ling beauty of Zoraida, which at that ſcaſon and inſtant 
was in her prime, as well through the warmth ſhe had 
gotten by her travel, as alſo through the joy ſhe con- 
ceived to ſee herſelf in Chriſtian lands, ſecure from all 
fear of being ſurpriſed, or loſt : And theſe things called 
out to her face ſuch colours, as if it be not that affection 
might then have deceived me, I durſt aver, that a more 
beautiful than ſhe was, the world could not afford, at 
leaſt among thoſe which I had ever beheld. 

We went directly to the Church, to give thanks unto 
Almighty God, for the benefit received: And as ſoon 
as Zoraida. enter d into it, ſhe ſaid, there were faces in it, 
that reſembled very much that of Lela Marien. We 
told her that they were her Images: And the runagate, 
as well as the brevity of the time permitted, inſtructed 


her what they ſignified, to the end ſhe ſhould do them 


reverence, as if every one of them were truly that ſame 
Lela Marien which had ſpoken unto her. She who 
hath a very good underſtanding, and an eaſy and clear 
conceit, comprehended preſently all that was told unto 
her concerning Images. From hence they carried us, 
and divided us among different houſes of the city; 
but the Chriſtian that came with us, carried the runa- 
gate, Zoraida, and me, to the houſe of his parents, 
which were indifferently accommodated, and ſtored 
with the goods of fortune, and did entertain me with 
as great love and kindneſs, as if I were their own ſon, 
We remained (ix days in Veley, in which time the runa- 
gate having made an information of all that which 


| —_— concern him, he went to the city of Granado 
to 


e reconciled, by the holy Inquiſitions means, to the 
boſom of our holy mother the Church. The reſt of 
the freed captives took every one the way that he plea- 
ſed; and Zoraida and I remained behind, with thoſe 


Ducats only which the Frenchman's courteſy was * 
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ſed to beſtow on Zoraida; and with part of that ſum 1 in; 
bought her this beaſt whereon ſhe rides, I myſelf ſerving the 
her hitherto as her father and ſquire, and not as her ye 
ſpouſe, we travel with intention to ſee whether my fa- Ar 
ther be yet living, or any of my brothers have had the 
more proſperous hap than myſelf; although ſeeing that hy 
heaven hath made me Zoraida's Conſort, methinks no ca] 
other good fortune could arrive, were it never ſo great, that Ml bu 
I would hold in ſo high eſtimation. The patience where- ret 
withal ſhe bears the incom modities uſually annex'd unto the 
verty, and the deſires ſhe ſhews to become a Chriſtian, he 

is ſuch and ſo great, as it ſtrikes me into an admiration, and thi 
doth move me to ſerve her all the days of my life: Altho th. 
that the delight which I take to {ce myſelt hers, and ſſe tiy 
mine, is oft- times interrupted, and almoſt diſſolved by W . 
the fear which I have, that I ſhall not fiad in mine own the 
country ſome little corner, wherein I may entertain her ; ri 
and that time and death have wrought ſuch alteration in an 
the goods and lives of my father and brothers, as I ſa) ed 
ſcarce find any one at home that knows me. I have no nu 
more, good Sirs, to tell you of my life's hiſtory, than the 
which, whether it be pleaſing and rare, or no, your ye 
clear conceits are to judge. As for myſelf J dare ſay, co 
that if it had been poſſible, I would have told it with af 
more brevity, fearing it might be tedious unto you, I be 
purpoſely committed many delightful circumſtances MW 3 
thereof. au 
| da 

CHAP, XV. . 

Which ſpeaks of that which after beſel in the - 
dun; and of ſunary other things worthy to be yo 
own. ap 

| dit 


. [ H E captive having ſaid this, held his peace, and Pri 
| Don Ferdinando replied to him thus, Truly, cap- thi 
tain, the manner wherewithal you have recounted this W. 
marvellous ſucceſs, hath been ſuch, as it may be para- 
gon d to the novelty and ſtrangeneſs of the event _ 
A 
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And ſo great is the delight we have taken in the hear- 
ing thereof, as I do believe, that although we had ſpent 
the time from hence till to-motrow, in liſtening to it, 
yet ſhould we be glad to hear it told over once again. 
And ſaying ſo, Cardento, and all the reſt did offer their 
themſelves and their means to his ſervice, as much as 
hy in them, with ſo cordial and friendly words, as the 
captive remain throughly ſatisfied with their good wits; 
but eſpecially Don Ferdinando offered, that if he would 
return with him, he would cauſe the Marquis his bro- 
ther to be Zoraida her godfather in baptiſm, and that 
he, for his part, would ſo accommodate him with all 
things neceſſary, as he might enter into the town, with 
the decency and authority due to his perſon. The cap- 
tive did gratify his large offers very courteouſly, but 
would not accept any of them at that time. By this 
the night drew on, and about the fall thereof, there ar- 
rived at the inn a coach with ſome Men a-horſeback, 
and asked for lodging. To whom the Hoſteſs anſwer- 
ed, That in all the inn, there was not a ſpan free, the 
number of her gueſts was already ſo many. Well, altho 
that be ſo, quoth one of the horſemen that had entered, 
yet muſt there be a place found for maſter Fuſtice, who 
comes in this coach. At this name, the Hoſteſs was 
afraid, and ſaid, Sir, the misfortune is, that I have no 
beds; but if maſter Fuſtice brings one with him, as it 
is probable he doth, let him enter in boldly, and I and 
my husband will leave our own chamber to accommo- 
date his worſhip. So be it, quoth the ſquire; and by this 
time alighted out ot the coach a Man, whoſe attire did 
preſently denote his dignity and office ; for his long 
gown, and his great and large ſleeves did ſhew that he 
was a judge, as the ſerving-man affirmed. He led a 
young maiden by the hand, of about ſixteen years old, 
apparelled in a riding-attire ; but ſhe was therewithal of fo 
diſpoſed, beautiful, and chearful a countenance, as; her 
preſence did ſtrike them all into admiration ; ſo as it 
they had not ſeen Dorotea, Lucinda, and Zoraida, which 


vere then in the inn, they would hardly have —__ | 
| + taat 
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that this damſel's beauty might any where have been 
matched. 

Don Quixote was preſent at the Judge's and the 
Gentlewoman's entry; and ſo, as ſeon as he had ſcen 
him, he faid, Sir, you may boldly enter, and take your 
caſe in this caſtle, which although it be but little, and 
ill accommodated, yet there is no narrowneſs nor dif- 
commodity in the world, but makes place for arms and 
learning ; and ſpecially if the arms and letters bring beauty 
for their guide and leader, as your learning doth, con- 
duted by this lovely damſel, to whom ought not 
only caſtles to open and manifeſt themſelves, but alſo 
rocks to part and divide their cliffs, and mountains to 
Low their ambitious creſts, to give and make her a 
lodging. Enter therefore, I ſay, worſhipful Sir, into 
this paradiſe, wherein you ſhall find ſtars and ſuns to ac- 


company this sky, which you bring in your company: 


Here ſhall you find arms in their height, and beauty in 
her prime. The Judge marvelled greatly at Don Quixote 's 
ſpeech, whom he began to behold very earneſtly, and 
wonder'd no leſs at his ſhape, than at his words; and 
knowing not what anſwer he might return him, he 
was diverted on the other fide, by the ſudden approach of 
the three Ladies, Lucinda, Dorotea, and Zoraida, which 
ſtood before him: For having heard of the arrival of 
new gueſts, and alſo being informed by the Hoſteſs of 
the young Lady's beauty, they were come forth to. ſee, 
and entertain her. But Don Ferdmando, Cardenio, and 
the Curate, did give him more compleat and courtly 
entertainment then the ruſty Knight. In effect, the 
Judge was marvellouſly amazed at that which he ſaw 
and heard in that inn; and the fair gueſts thereof bad the 
beautiful maiden welcome. The Judge perceived very 
well, that the gueſts of the inn were all Men of ac- 
count: But Don Quixote's feature, viſage, and behavi- 


our, did ſet him out of all byaſs, being not able to con- 
jecture what he might be: And after ſome court-like 
entercourſes paſted, and the commodities of the inn cx- 
amined, they] all agreed again, as they hai done before, 


that all the Women ſhould enter into Don Quixote's 
room, 
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room, and the Men remain without in their guard. 
And ſo the Judge was content that the damſel, who 
was his daughter, ſhould alſo go with thoſe Ladies, 
which ſhe did with a very good will ; and with a part 
of the Innkeeper's narrow bed, and half of that which 
the Judge had brought with him, they made ſhift to paſs 
over that night the beſt they could. 

The Captive, who from that inſtant that he had firſt 
ſeen the Judge, did greatly ſuſpe& that he was his bro- 
ther, and demanded of one of his ſervants, how he was 
called, and where he was born. The other anſwered, 
how he was called the Licenciate Fohn Perez of Viedma, 
ind, as he had heard, he was born in a village of the 
mountains of Leon. With this relation, and the reſt 
that he had noted, he finally confirmed, his opinion that 
it was the brother, who following his father's advice, 
had dedicated himſelf to his ſtudies : And full of joy 
and contentment, calling aſide Don Ferdinando, Cardenio, 
and the Curate, he certified them of all that paſſed, and 
that the Judge was his brother. The ſerving- man 
told him likewiſe, how he went towards the Indies, 
where he had his place and office in the courts of 
Mexico: And alſo that the young Gentlewoman was 
his daughter, of whoſe birth her mother had died, he 
ever after remained a widower, and very rich, by her 
dowry and portion that ſhe had left to her daughter: 
He demanded of them advice how he might diſcover 
himſelf to his brother, or firſt know, whether, after he 
had detected himſelf, he would receive him with a 
good countenance and affection, and not be aſhamed to 
acknowledge him for his brother, ſeeing him in ſo poor 
an eftate. Leave the trial of that experience to me, 
quoth the Curate ; and the rather, becauſe there is no 
occafion why you, Sir captain, ſhould not be kind]y 
eatertained by him; for the prudence, worths, and good 
countenance of your brother, give manifeſt tokens that 
he 15 nothing arrogant. For all that, faid the captain, 
| would not make myſelf known on the ſudden, but 
would uſe ſome pretty ambages to bring him acquainted 
with me. I fay unto you, quoth the Curate, _— 
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will trace the matter in ſuch fort, as we all will ref 

ſatisfied. 9.3 1 | | | 
Supper was by this made ready, and all of them (it 
down to the table, the captive excepted, and Ladies, 
which ſupped together within the room; and about 
the midſt of ſupper the Curate ſaid, maſter Juſtice, ] 
have had, in times paſt, a comrade of your very. ſur- 
name in Conſtantinople, where I was ſome time captive, 
who was one of the moſt valiant ſoldiers and captains 
that might be found among all the Spaniſh foot; but he 
was as unfortunate, as he was valourous and reſolute, 
And how was that captain called, good Sir, quoth the 
Judge? His name was, replied maſter Curate, Ruy Perez 
of Viedma, and he was born in a village in the mountains 
of Leon, and he recounted unto me an occurrence which 
happen'd between his father, him, and his other bre- 
thren, which, if I had not been told by a man of ſuch 
credit and reputation as he was, I would have eſteemed 
for one of thoſe fables which old wives are wont to 
rehearſe by the fire {ide in winter; for he ſaid to me, 
that his father had divided his goods among his three 
ſons, and gave them withal, certain precepts, better 
than thoſe of Cato; and I know well, that the choice 
which he made to follow the war, had ſuch happy 
ſucceſs, as within a few years, through his forwardnel 
and valour, without the help of any other arm, he was 
advanced to a company of foot, and made a captain, 
and was in the way and courſe of becoming one day a 
colonel]: But fortune was contrary to him; for even 
there, where he was moſt to expect her favour, he 
loſt it, with the loſs of his liberty, in that moſt happy 
journey, wherein ſo many recovered it, to wit, in the 
attel ot Lepanto. I loſt mine in Goleta, and after, by 
different ſucceſs, we became companions in Conſtant: 
nople; from - whence we went to Algiers, where did 
befal him one of the moſt notable adventures that ever 
happened in the world; and there the Curate, with 
ſuccinct brevity, recounted all that had happened between 
the captain and Zoraida. To all which the Judge was 
{0 attentive, as in all his life he never liſtened to — 
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cauſe ſo attentively as then. And the Curate only ar- 
rived to the Point wherein the Frenchmen ſpoiled the 
Chriſtians that came in the bark, and the neceſſity 
wherein his companion and the beautiful Zoraida re- 
mained; of whom he had not learned any thing atter, nor 
knew not what became of them, or whether they came 
into Spain, or were carried away by the Frenchmen to 
France, | 

The Captain ſtood liſtening ſomewhat aloof off to 
all the Curate's words, and noted the while the motions 
and geſtures of his brother, who ſecing that the Curate 
had now made an end of his ſpeech, breathing forth a 
great ſigh, and his eyes being filled with tears, he ſaid, 
O Sir, if you had known the news which you have 
told me, and how nearly they touch me in ſome points, 
whereby Iam conſtrained to manifeſt theſe tears, which 
violently break forth in deſpite of my diſcretion and 
calling, you would hold me excuſed for this exceſs : 
That Captain, of whom you ſpoke, is my eldeſt bro- 
ther, who, as one ſtronger, and of more noble thoughts 
than I, or my younger brother, made election of the 
honourable military calling, one of the three eſtates 
which our father propoſed to us, even as your com- 
rade informed you, when, as you thought, he related 
a fable. I followed my book, by which God and my 
diligence raiſed me to the ſtate you ſee. My younger 
brother is in Peru, and with that which he hath ſent 
to my father and myſelf, hath Sountitully recompenced 
the portion he carried, and given to him ſufficient to 
fatisfy his liberal diſpoſition, and to me Wherewithal 
to continue my ſtudies, with the decency and authority 
needful to advance me to the rank which now I po 
ſeſs, My father lives yet, but dying through deſire to 
learn ſomewhat of his eldeſt ſon, and doth daily impor- 
tune God with inceſſant prayers, that death may not 
ſhut his eyes until he may once again ſee him alive. I 
only marvel not a little, conſidering his diſcretion, that 
among all his Jabours, afflictions, or proiperous fu - 
ceſſes, he hath been ſo careleſs in giving his father 
notice of his proceedings: For if either he, oi any one 
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of us had known of his captivity, he ſhould not have 
needed to expect the mirack of the cane for his ran- 
fom. But that which troubles me moſt of all is, to 
think whether theſe Frenchmen have reſtored him again 


to liberty, or elſe ſlain him, that they might conceal 


their robbery the better. All which will be an occaſion 
to me to proſecute my voyage, not with the joy where. 
withal I began it, but rather with melancholy and for. 
row. O dear brother, I would I might know now 


_ where thou art, that J myſelf might go and ſearch thee 


out, and free thee from thy pains, although it were with 
the hazard of my own. Oh, who is he that could car. 
ry news to our old father, that thou wert alive, al. 
though hidden in the moſt abſtruſe dungeons of Bar. 
bary; for his riches, my brother's, and mine, would 


fetch thee from thence. O beautiful and bountiful Zo- 


raida, who might be able to recompence thee for the 
good thou haſt done to my brother? How happy were 
he that might be preſent at thy ſpiritual birth and bap- 
tiſm, and at thy nuptials, which would be ſo grateful 
to us all? Theie, and many other ſuch words, did the 
Judge deliver, ſo full of compaſſiom for the news that 
e had received of his brother, as all that heard him, kept 
him company in ſhewing ſigns of compaſſion for his 
jortow. | | 
The Curate therefore perceiving the happy ſucceſs 
whereto his deſign and the captain's delire had ſorted, 
would hold rhe company ſad no longer, and therefore 
ariſing from the table, and entering the room whercin 
Zora [da was, he took her by the hand, and after her 
followed Lucinda, Dorotea, and the Judge his daughter, 


the captain ſtood ſtill to ſee what the Curate would do; 


who taking him faſt by the other hand marched over 
with them both towards the judge and the other Gen- 
tlemen, and ſaid, Suppreſs your tears, maſter Juſtice, and 
glut your deſire with all that good which it may deſire, 
ſeeing yeu have here before you your good brother, and 
vour loving fiſter-in-law : This man whom you view 
here, is the captain Vied!ma, and this the beautiful Moor, 
Which hath done ſo much for him. The 1 
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which I told you of, have reduced them to the pover- 
ty you ſee, to the end that you may ſhew the liberality 
of your noble breaſt. Then did the captain draw near 
to embrace his brother; but he held him off a while 
with his arms, to note whether it was he, or no; but 
when he once knew him, he embraced him ſo lovingly, 
and with ſuch abundance of tears, as did attract the like 
from all the beholders. The words that the brothers 
poke one to another, or the feeling affection which they 
ewed, can hardly be conceived, and therefore much leſs 
written by any one whatſover. There they did bi iefly 
recount the one ta the other their ſucceſſes; There did 
they ſhew the true love and affection of brothers in his 
prime : There did the Judge embrace Zoraida: There 
he made her an offer of all that was his. There-did he 
aſo cauſe his daughter to embrace her: There the beau- 
tiful Chriſtian, and the moſt beautiful Moor renewed 
the tears of them all: There Don Quixote was atten- 
tive, without ſpeaking a word, pondering of theſe rare 
occurrences, and attributing them to the Chimtra's, 
which he imagined to be incident to Chivalry : And 
there they agreed thar the captain and Zoraida ſhould 
return with their brother to Sertile, and thence adviſe 
their father of his finding and liberty, that he, as wel! 
as he might, ſhould come to Sevile to the baptiſm and 
marriage of Zoraida, becauſe the Judge could not pot- 
ibly return, or diſcontinue his journey, in reſpect that 
the Indian fleet was to depait within a month from Sevile 
towards New Spain. = | 
Every one in concluſion was joyful and glad at the 
Captive's good fucceſs ; and two parts of the night being 
well nigh ſpent, they all agreed to repoſe themſelves 
while. Don Quixote offered himſelt to watch and 
guard the caſtle whilſt they ſlept, leſt they ſhould be aſ- 
fulted by ſome giant, or other miſcreant, defirous to 
rob the great treaſure of beauty that was therein im- 
mured and kept. Thoſe that knew him render'd unto 
him infinite thanks: And withal informed the Judge of 
his extravagant humour, whereat he was not a little 
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went ſo ſlowly to ſleep, and he alone was beſt accom. 


modated of them all, by ly ing down on hus beaſt's tur. 
niture, which coſt him dearly, as ſhall be after recounted, 
The ladies being withdrawn into their chamber, and 
every one laying himſelf down where beſt he might, 
Don _ fallied out of the inn, to be centinel of 
the caſtle as he had promiſed. And a little before day 
it happened, that ſo ſweet and tuneable a voice touched 
the ladies ears, as it obliged them all to liſten unto it ve. 
ry attentively, but chiefly Dororea, who firſt awaked, 
and by whoſe ſide the young gentlewoman Donna Clara 
of Viedma (for ſo the Judge's daughter was called) flept, 


None of them could imagine who it was that ſung ſo 


well without tke help of any inſtrument: Sometimes it 
ſeemed that he ſung in the yard, others that it was in 
the ſtable : And being thus in ſuſpence, Cardenio came 
to the chamber door, and ſaid, Whoſoever is not aſleep, 
let them give ear, and they ſhall hear the voice of a 
lackey that ſo chants, as it likewiſe inchants. Sir, queth 
Dorotea, we hear him very well, With this Carden 
departed, and Dorotea uſing all the attention poſlible, 
heard that his ſong was this following. 


CHAP XV. 


IWherein is reconnted the Fliflory of the Lackey, 


with other ſtrange Adventures befallen in ths 
Inn. N | | 


AM # Mariner to love, 
Which m his depths profound 
Still ſails, and yet no hope can prove, 
Of coming e er to th ground. 


1 following go a gliſtring ſtar, 
Which I aloof deſcry, 
Much more reſplendent than thoſe are 


That Palinure did ſpy. 
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I know not where my courſe to bend, 
And fo confuſedly, 
To ſee it only I pretend 
Careful and careleſly. 


Her too impertinent regard, 
And too much modeſty, 

The clouds are which mine eyes have barr'd 
From their deſerved fee. | 


O clear and ſoul. reviving ſtar, 
Whoſe ſight doth try my truſt, 

If thou thy light from me debar, 
In, antly die I muſt. 


The Singer arriving to this Point of his ſong, Doroten - 


imagined that it would not be amiſs to let Donna Clara 
hear ſo excellent a voice, and therefore ſhe jogged her a 
little on the one and other fide, until ſhe had awaked 
her, and then ſaid, Pardon me, child, for thus interrupting 
10 ſweet repoſe, _ I do it to the end you may joy, 
y hearing one of the beſt voices that perhaps you ever 
heard iu your life, Clara awaked at the firſt drowſily, 
and did not well underſtand what Dorotea ſaid, and 


therefore demanding of her what ſhe ſaid, ſhe told it her 


again; whereupon Donna Clara was alſo attentive ; But 
ſcarce had we heard two verſes repeated by the early 
muſician, when a marvellous trembling invaded her, even 
as if ſhe had then ſuffered the grievous fit of a quartan 
ague. Wherefore embracing Dorotes very ſtraightly, 
ſhe ſaid, Alas, dear Lady, why did you awake me, ſee- 
ing the greateſt hap that fortune could in this inſtant have 
given me, was to have mine eyes and ears ſo ſhut, as I 
might neither ſee, nor hear that unfortunate muſician ! 
What is that you ſay, child? quoth Dorotea. Did you 
not hear one {ay that the muſician is but a horſe-boy ? 
He is no horſe-boy, quoth Clara, but a Lord of many 
towns; and he that hath ſifch firm poſſeſſion of my ſoul, 
as if he himſelf will not reject it, he ſhall never be depri- 


ved of the dominion thereof. Dorotea greatly ws 
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ed at the paſſionate words of the young girl, whereby 
it {cemed to her that ſhe far ſurpaſſed the diſcretion 
which ſo tender years did promiſe: And therefore ſhe 
replied to her, faying, You ſpeak ſo obſcurely, Lady 
Clara, as I cannot underitand you : Expound yourſelf 
more clearly, and tell me what is that you fay of ſouls, 
and towns, and of this muſtcian, whoſe voice hath al. 
ter d you ſo much: But do not ſay any thing to me 
now; for 1 would not. loſe, by liſtening to your diſ- 
guſts, the pleaſure I take to hear him ſing ; for methinks 
he reſumes his muſick with new verſes, and in another 
tune. In a good hour, quoth Donna Clara; and then, 
becauſe ſhe herielf would not hear him, ſhe ſtopp'd her 
ears with her fingers; whereat Dorotea did alſo marvel: 
But being attentive to the mulick, ſhe heard the lackey 
proſecute his ſong in this manner: 


Sweet and conſtant hope, 
That breal'ſt impoſſibilities and brievs, 
And firmly run ſi the ſcope 
IWhich thou thyſelf 400 forge to thy deſires: 


Be not diſmayed to ſee 
At ev'ry ſtep thyſelf nigh death to be. 


Sluggards do not deſerve | 

The glory of triumphs or victory: 
Good hap doth never ſerve | 
Thoſe which reſiſt not fortune manfully, 


But weakly fall to ground, 
And in ſoft floth their ſenſes all confound. 


That Love his glories hold 

At a high rate, it reaſon is, and juſt : 
No precious ſtones nor gold 

May be at all compared with Love's guſt: 


And tis a thing moſt clean: 
Nothing is worth eſteem that coſt not dear. 
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An amorous perſiſtance 
Obtaineth oft. times things impoſſible 
And fo though 1 reſiſtance 
Find of my ſoul's deſires, in her ſtern will, 
T hope time ſhall be given, | 
When IT from earth may reach her glorious heav'n. 
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Here the voice ended, and Donna Clara's ſigns began, 
al which inflamed Dorozea's delire, to know the cauſe 
of ſo ſweet a ſong, and ſo fad a plaint. And therefore 
ſhe eftſoons required her, to tel! her now hat ſhe was 
about to have ſaid before. Then Clara, timorous leſt 
Lucinda ſhould over-hear her, embracing Dorotea very 
nearly, laid her mouth ſo cloſe to Dorotea's ear, as ſhe 
might ſpeak ſecurely, without being underſtood by any 
other, and ſaid, He that ſings, is, dear Lady, a gentle- 
man's ſon of che kingdom of Arragon, whole father is 
lord of two towns, and dwe!l'd right before my father's 
houſe at the court, and although the windows of our 
houſe were in winter cover'd with ſear-cloth, and in 
ſummer with lattice, I know not how it happen'd, but 
this gentleman, who went to the ſchool, cipy'd me, 
and whether it was at the church, or elſewhere, I am 
not certain. Finally, he fell in love with me, and did ac- 
quaint me with his affection from his own windows that 
were oppoſite to mine, with ſo many tokens, and ſuch 
abundance of tears, as I moſt forceably believed, and alſo 
affected him, without knowing how much he loved 
me. Among the ſigns that he would make me, one 
was, to join the one hand to the: other, giving me there- 
by ro underſtand that he would marry me: And aithough 
] would be very glad that it might be ſo, yet as one 
alone, and without a mother, I * not to whom I 
might communicate the affair, and did therefore let it 
reſt without affording him any other favour, unleſs it 
were when my father and his were gone abroad, by 
lifting up the lattice or ſearcloth only a little, and per- 


mitting him to behold me; for which favour he would 


ſhew ſuch ſigns of joy, as a man would deem him to be 
beieft of his wits, The time of my father's departure 
| K 4 arriving, 
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arriving, and he hearing of it, but not from me, (for I 
could never tell it to him) he fell ſick, as far as I could 
underſtand, for grief, and therefore I could never fee him 
all the day of our departure, to bid him farewel at leaſt 
with mine eyes : But after we had travelled two days, 
juſt as we enter'd into an inn in a village, a day's jour- 
ney from hence, I ſaw him at the lodging-door, appa- 
rel'd fo properly like a lackey, as if I had not born about 
me his portraiture in my ſoul], it had been impoſſible to 
know him. I knew him, and wonder'd, and was glad 
withal ; and he beheld me unwitting my father, from 
whoje preſence he itil] hides himſelf when he croſſes the 
ways before me as we travel, or aftcr we arrive at any 
inn. And becauſe that I know what he is, and do con- 
ſider the pain he takes by coming thus on foot for my 
take, and that with ſo great toil, I die for lorrow, and 
where he puts his feet, I aiſo put mine eyes. I know not 
with what intention he comes, nor how he could poſſibly 
thus eſcape from his father, who loves him beyond mea- 


ſure, both becauſe he hath none other heir, and becauſe 


the young gentleman alſo deſerves it, as you will per- 
ceive when you ſee him: And ] dare affirms beſides, that 
all that which he ſays, he compoſes extempore, and 
without any ſtudy ; for I have heard that he is a fine 
ſtudent, and a great poet. And ever time that I ſee him, 
or do hear him ſing, I ſtart and tremble like an Aſpen 
leaf, for fear that my father fhould know him, and 
thereby come to have notice of our mutual affections. I 
have never ſpoken one word to him in my life, and yetT 
do nevertheleſs love him ſo much, as without him I ſhall 
not be able to live. And this is all, dear lady, that I 
am alle to ſay uuto you of the muſician, whoſe voice 
hath pleaſed you ſo well, as by it alone you might con- 


jecture, that he is not a horſe-boy, as you ſaid, but ra- 


ther a lord of fouls and towns, as I affirm'd. 
Speak no more, lady Clara ( quoth Dorotea, at that 
ſeaſon, kiſſing her a thouſand times,) ſpeak no more, 
I ay, but have patience until it be day-light ; for 1 hope 
in God fo to direct your affairs, as that they ſhall have 


the fortunate ſucceſs, that ſo honeſt beginning _—. 
| | 45, 
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Alas, madam, quoth Donna Clara, what end may be ex- 
pected, ſeeing his father is ſo noble and rich, as he would 
ſcarce deem me worthy to be his ſon's ſervant, how much 
leſs his ſpouſe ? And for me to marry myſelt unknown 
to my father, I would not do it for all the world. I 
deſire no other thing, but that the young gentleman 
would return home again, and leave me alone; perhaps, 
by not ſeeing him, and the great diſtance of the way 
which we are to travel, my pain, which now ſo much 
prefleth me, will be ſomewhat attained, although 1 dare 
fay, that this remedy which now I have imagined, would 
avail me but little: For I know not whence, with the 
vengeance, or by what way, this affection which I bear 
him got into me, ſeeing both I and he are ſo young as 
we be, for I believe we are much of an age, and I am 
not yet full ſixteen ; nor ſhall be as my father ſays, until 
Michaelmas next. Dorotea could not contain her laugh- 
ter, hearing how childiſhly Donna Clara ſpoke . To 
whom ſhe 1aid, Lady, let us repoſe again, and ſleep that 
little part of the night which remains, and when God 
ſends day-light, we will proſper, or my hands ſhall fail 
me. With this they held their peace, and all the inn 
was drown'd in profound ſi ence; only the Innkeeper's 
daughter and Maritornes were not aſleep, but knowing 
very well Don Quixote 's peccant humour, and that he 
was armed, and on horſe· back without the inn, keeping 
uard, both of them conſorted together, and agreed to 
ſome way merry with him, or at leaſt to paſs over 
fome time in hearing him ſpeak ravingly. 

It is therefore to be underſtood, that there was not in 
all the inn any window, which look'd out into the field, 
but one hole in a barn, out of which they were wont 
to caſt their ſtraw : To this hole came the two demi- 
damſels, and ſaw Don Quixote mounted, and leaning on 
his javelin, and breathing, for ever and anon ſo dole- 
ful and deep ſighs, as it ſeem'd his ſou] was pluck'd away 
by every one of them: And they noted beſides, how he. 
{aid with a ſoft and amorous voice, O my Lady Dulcinea 
of Toboſo, the ſun of all beauty, the end and quinteſſence 
of diſcretion, the treaſury of ſweet countenance and 
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carriage, the ſtore-houſe of honeſty; and finally, the 
Idea of all that which is profitable, modeſt, or delighttul 


in the world! and what might thy ladyſhip be doing at 


this preſent ? Haſt thou perhaps thy mind now upon 
thy captive Knight, that moſt wittingly expoſeth him- 
felt to ſo many dangers for thy ſake ? Give unto me 
tidings of her, O thou luminary of the three faces: 
Peradventure thou deſt now with envy enough behold 
her, either walking through ſome gallery of her ſump- 
tuous palaces, or leaning on ſome bay- window, and think- 
ing how (ſaving her honour and greatneſs) ſhe ſhall mi- 
tigate, and aſſwage the torture which this mine oppreſſed 
heart endures for her love, what glory ſhe ſhall give for 
my pains, what quiet to my cares, what life to my 
death, and what guerdon to my ſervices. And thou 
ſun, which art, as I believe, by this time ſaddling of 
thy horſes to get away early, and go out to ſee my 
miſtreſs, I requeſt thee, as ſoon as thou ſhalt ſee her, to 
falute her in my behalf; but beware that when thou 
lookeſt on her, and doſt preet her, that thou do not 
« Kiſs her on the face, for if doſt, I will become more 
Jealous of thee, than ever thou waſt of the ſwift ingrate, 
Which made thee to run and ſweat ſo much through 
the plains of _ or the brinks of Peneo, for I have 
forgotten through which of them thou ranneſt ſo jealous 
and enamour'd. To this point arrived Don Quixote, 
when the Inn-keeper's daughter began to call him ſottly 
' unto her, and fay, Sir Knight, approach a little hither- 
ward, it you pleaſe. At which voice Don Quixote 
turn'd his head, and {aw by the light of the moon which 
ſhined then very clearly, that he was called too from 
the hole, which he accounted to be a fair window full of 
iron bars, and thoſe coſtly gilded with gold, well befit- 
ting ſo rich a caſtle as he imagined that inn to be, and 
. in a moment he forged to his own fancy, that 
once again, as he had done before, the beautiful dam ſel, 
daughter to the lady of that caſtle, overcome by his 
love, did return to ſollicite him: And with this thought, 
becauſe he would not ſhew himſelf diſcourteous and un- 


grateful, he turn'd Roæinante about, and came over to 
3 | | the 
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the hole, and then having beheld the two wenches, he 
ſaid, I take pity on you, beautiful lady, that you have 
placed your amorous thoughts in a place whence it is 
not poſſible to have any correſpondence anſwerable to 
the deſert of your high worth and beauty, whereof you 
are in no ſort to condemn this miſerable Knight Errant, 
whom love hath wholly diſabled to ſurrender his will 
to be any other than to her, whom, at the firſt ſight, 
he made abſolute miſtreſs of his ſoul. Pardon me, 
therefore, good lady, and retire yourſelf to your cham- 
ber, and make me not, by any further inſinuation of 
your deſires, more unthankful and diſcourteous than 1 
would be; and if, through the love that you bear me, 
you find in me any other thing wherewithal I may 
ſerve and pleaſure you, ſo that it be not love itſelf, de- 
mand it boldly; for I do {wear unto you by mine ab- 
ſent, yet ſweeteſt enemy, to beſtow it upon you in- 
continently, yea, though it be a lock of Meds/a's hairs, 
which are all of ſhakes, or the very ſun-beams incloſed 
in a viol of glaſs. | 

My lady needs none of thoſe things, Sir Knight, 
anſwered Maritornes. What doth ſhe then want, diſ- 
creet matron ? quoth Don Quixote. Only one of your 
fair hands, ſaid Maritor nes, that therewithal ſhe may 
disburden herſelf of ſome part of thoſe violent deſires, 
which compelled her to come to this window, with 
ſo great danger of her honour ; for it her lord and fa- 
ther knew of her coming, the leaſt ſlice he would take 
off her, ſhould be at the Feaſt an ear, I would fain once 
ſee that, quoth Don Quixote; but I am ſure he will 
beware how he do it, if he have no liſt to make the 
moſt diſaſtrous end that ever father made in this world, 
for having laid violent hands on the delicate limbs of 
his amorous daughter. Maritornes verily perſwaded 
herſelf that Don Quixote would give up his hand as 
he, was requeſted; and having already contriv'd in her 
mind what ſhe would do, deſcended with all haſte from 
the hole, and, going to the ſtable, ſhe fetched out Sancho 


Pancha his aſs's halter, and returned again, with very 
great ſpeed, juſt as Don. Quixote (Randing upon Rox i- 


* nante's 
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#ante's ſaddle, that he might the better reach the barred 
windows, whereat he imagined the wounded damſel 
remained) did, ſtretching up his hand, ſay unto her, 
Hold, lady, the hand, or, as I may better ſay, the exe- 
cutioner of earthly miſcreants; hold, I fay, that hand, 
which no other woman ever touched before, not even 
ſhe herſelf that hath entire poſſeſſion of my whole body, 
nor do I give it to you, to the end you ſhall kiſs it; 
but that you may behold the contexture of the finews, 
the knitting of the muſcles, and the ſpacioſity and 
breadth of the veins, whereby you may collect how 
eat ought the force of that arm to be, whereunto 
fuch a hand is knit. We ſhall fee that preſently, quoth 
Maritornes; and then making a running knot on the 
halter, ſhe caſt it on the wriſt of his hand, and then 
deſcending from the hole, ſhe tied the other end of 
the halter very faſt to the lock of the barn-door. Don 
Quixote feeling the roughneſs of the halter about 
his wriſt, ſaid, It rather ſeems that you grate my 
band, than that you cheriſh it; but yet I pray you not 
to handle it ſo roughly, ſeeing it is in no fault of the 
evil which my will doth unto you; nor is it come- 
ly that you fhould revenge or disburden the whole 
bulk of your Indignation on ſo ſmall a part; remem- 
ber that thoſe which love well, do not take ſo cruel 
revenge. But no body gave ear to theſe words of Don 
Quixote; for as ſoon as Maritornes had tied him, ſhe 
and the other almoſt burſt for laughter; ran away, and 
left him tied in ſuch manner, as it was impoſſible for 
him to looſe himſelf. | - 
He ſtood, as we have recounted, on Rozinante his 
ſaddle, having all his arm thruſt in at the hole, and faſ- 
ten'd by the wriſt to the lock, and was in very great 
doubt and fear that if Rozinante budged never ſo little 
on any fide, he ſhould fall and hang by the arm; and 
therefore he durſt not once uſe the leaſt motion of the 
world, although he might well have expected from 
Rozmante's patience and mild ſpirit, that if he were 
ſuffered, he would ſtand ſtill a whole age without ſtir- 
ring himſelf, In fine, Don Quixcte ſeeing himſelf — 
| | an 
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and that the ladies were departed, began ſtraight to 
imagine that all had been done by way of inchantment, 
as the laſt time, when, in the very ſame caſtle, the in- 
chanted Moor (the carrier) had ſo fairly belaboured him; 
and then to himſelf did he execrate his own want of 
diſcretion and diſcourſe, ſeeing that having eſcaped out 
of that caſtle ſo evil dight the firſt time, he would after 
adventure to enter into it the ſecond; for it was gene- 
rally obſerved by Knights Errant, that when they had 
once tried an adyenture, and could not finiſh it, it was 
à token that it was not reſerved for them, but for ſome 
other, and therefore would never prove it again. Yet, 
for all this he drew forward his arm, to ſee it he might 
deliver himſelf; but he was ſo well bound, as all his 
endeavours proved vain, It 1s true, that he drew it 
very warily, leſt Rozinante ſhould ſtir; and although 
he would fain have ſet, and ſettled himſelf in the ſaddle, 

et could he do no other but ſtand, or leave the arm 
behind. There was many a wiſh for Amadis his ſword, 
zyainſt which no inchantment whatſoever could pre- 
yail: There ſucceeded the malediction of his fates : 
There the exaggerating of the want that the world 
ſhould have of his preſence all the while he abode in- 
chanted (as he infallibly believed he was) in that place. 
There he anew remember'd his beloved Lady Dulcinea 
of Toboſo: There did he call oft enough on his good 
Squire Sancho Pancha, who, Prior th. in the bowels 
of ſleep, and ſtretched along on the pannel of his aſs, 
did dream, at that inſtant, but little of the mother that 
; bore him: There he invoked the wiſe men, Lirgandeo 
nis and Aquife, to help him: And finally, the morning did 
1 alſo there overtake him, ſo full of deſpair and confu- 
at ſion, as he roared like a bull; for he had no hope, that 
tle by day- light any cure could be found for his care, Which 
nd he deemed would be everlaſting, becauſe he fully ac- 


he counted himſelf inchanted; and was the more induced 
m to think ſo, becauſe he ſaw that Rozinante did not move 
TC little nor much; and therefore he ſuppoſed that both he 
ir- and his horſe ſhould abide in that ſtate without eating, 


" drinking, and fleeping, until that citker the malignant 
. 0 A 
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influence of the ſtars were paſſed, or ſome greater in- 


chanter had diſinchanted him. . 

But he deceived himſelf much in his belief; for ſcarce 
did the day begin to peep, when there arrived four 
| horſemen to the inn-door, very well appointed, and 
having their ſnap-hances hanging at the pummel of 
their ſaddles, they called at the inn-door, (which yet 
ſtood ſhut,) and knocked very hard; which being per- 
ceived by Don Quixote from the place where he ſtood 
centinel, he ſaid, with a very loud and arrogant voice, 
Knights or Squires, or whatſoever elſe ye be, you are 
not to knock any more at the gates of that caſtle, ſce- 
ing it is evident, that at ſuch hours as this, either they 
which are within do repoſe them, or elſe are not wont 
to open Fortreſſes until Phœbus hath ſpread his beams 
over the earth; therefore ſtand back, and expect till 
it be clear day, and then we will ſee whether it be juſt 
or no, that they open their gates unto you, What a 
devil, what caſtle or fortreſs is this, quoth one of them, 
that it ſhould bind us to uſe all thoſe circumſtances ? 
If thou be'ſt the Innkeeper, command that the door 


be opened; for we are travellers that will tarry no lon- 


ger than to bait our horſes and away ; for we ride in 
Poſt haſte. Doth it ſeem to you, gentlemen, quoth 
Don Quixote, that I look like an Innkeeper ? I know 
not what thou lookeſt like, anſwered the other but well 
I know that thou ſpeakeſt madly in calling this inn a 
caſtle. It is a caſtle, replied Don Quixote, yea, and 
that one of the beſt in this province; and it hath peo- 
ple within it which have had a ſcepter in hand, and a 
crown on their head. It were better ſaid quite con- 
trary, replied the traveller; the fcepter on the head, 
and the crown in the hand. But perhaps (and ſo it may 
well be) there is ſome company of p'ayers within, who 
do very uſually hold the ſcepters, and wear thoſe crowns 
whereof thou talkeſt ; for in ſuch a paultry inn as this 
is, and where I hear ſo little noiſe, I cannot believe 
any one to be lodged worthy to wear a crown, or bear 
a ſcepter. Thou knoweſt but little of the world, replied 
Don Quixote, ſeeing thou doſt fo much ignore the 


Chances 


{elves but a little further. 
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chances that ane want to befal in chivalry. The fellows 
of him that entertained this- prolix dialogue with Don 

uixote, waxed weary to hear them ſpeak idlely ſo 
long together, and therefore turned again to knock with 
great fury at the door, and that in ſuch ſort, as they 
not only waked the Innkeeper, but alſo all the gueſts; 
and ſo he aroſe to demand their pleaſure. 

In the mean while, it happen'd that one of the horſes 
whereon they rode, drew near to ſmell Rozinante, that 
melancholy and ſadly, with his ears caſt down, did ſuſ- 
tain without moving his out-ſtretch'd lord; and he 
being, indeed, of fleſh and blood, although hereſembled 
2 block of wood, could not chuſe but feel it, and turn 
to ſmell him again, who had thus come to cheriſh and 
entertain him; and ſcarce had he ſtirred but a thought 
from thence, when Don Quixote's feet that were joined, 
ſlipp'd aſunder, and tumbling from the ſaddle, had 
doubtleſly fallen to the ground, had he not remained 
hanging by the arm, a thing that cauſed him to en- 
dure ſo much pain, as he verily believed that either his 
wriſt was a cutting, or his arm a tearing off from his 
body; and he hung ſo near to the ground, as he touched 
it with the tops of his toes: All which turned to his 
prejudice; for having felt the little which he wanted 
to the ſetting of his feet wholly on the earth, he la- 
boured and drew all that he might to reach it ; muck 
like unto thoſe that get the ſtrappado, with the condi- 
tion to touch or not to touch, who are themſelves a 
cauſe to increaſe their own torture, by the earneſtneſs 
wherewith they ſtretch themſelves, deceived by the hope 
they have to touch the ground, if they can ſtretch them». 


* 
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IP herein are proſecuted the wonderful advemures 
of the iun. | | 


YO many were the outcries which Don Quixote 
made, as the -Inn-keeper opened the door very hat- 
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tily, and affrighted to ſee who it was that fo roared; ang 
thoſe that ſtood without did alſo the ſame. Maritornes 
whom the cries had alſo awaked, imagining ſtraight 
what it might be, went into the barn, and, unperceiyed 
of any, looſed the halter that ſuſtained Don Quixote, 
and forthwith he fell to the ground in the preſence of 
the Innkeeper and the travellers, who, coming towards 
him, demanded the occaſion why he did ſo unmeaſy. 
rably roar? He, without making any anſwer, took off 
the halter from his wriſt, and getting up, he leaped 
upon Rozinante, imbraced his target, ſet his lance into 
the reſt, and wheeling about a good part of the field, 

returned with a half-gallop, ſaying, Whoſoever ſhall 

dare to affirm that I have not been, with juſt title, in. 

chanted, if my lady the princeſs Micomicona will give 

me leave to do it, I ſay that he lyes, and I do preſently 

challenge him to combat. The new travellers were 

— at Don Quixote s words; but the hoſt remo- 
ved that wonder by informing them what he was, and 

that they ſnould make no account of his words; for 
the man was bereft of his wits. Then they demanded 

of the Innkeeper if there had arrived to his inn a young 

ſtrippling, of ſome fifteen years, or thereabouts, appa- 

relied like a horſe-boy, and having ſuch and ſuch marks 
and tokens; and then gave the very ſigns of Donna 
Clara's lover. The hoſt made anſwer, that there were 
ſo many people in this inn, as he had taken no notice 
of him for whom they demanded. But one of them 
having ſeen the coach wherein the Judge came, ſaid, 
Queſtionleſly he muſt be here, for this is the coach that 
they ſay he hath followed; let therefore one of us re- 
mein at the door, and the reſt enter to ſeek him out; 
yea, and it will not be from the purpoſe, if one of us 
ride about without the inn, leſt he ſhould make an e- 
ſcape from us by the walls of the yard. We will do ſo, 
fad another of them: And thus two of them enter'd 
into the houſe, one ſtaid at the door, and the other did 
eompaſs the inn about. The Innkeeper beheld all, 
but could never judge aright the reaſon why they uſed 
all this diligence, although he caſily believed that they 
ſought 
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fought for the youth whoſe marks they had told unto 


him. | | 

By this the day was grown clear, and as well by rea- 
ſon thereof, as through the outeries of Don Quixote, 
al the ſtrangers were awake, and did get up, eſpecially 
both the ladies Clara and Dorotea; for the one, thro? 
fear to have her lover ſo near, and the other with deſire 
to ſee him, could ſleep but very little all that night. 
Don Quixote perceiving that none of the four travellers 
made any account of him, or anſwered his challenge, 
was ready to burſt with wrath and deſpite ; and if he 
could any wiſe have found that it was tolerated by the 
ſtatutes of Chivalry, that a Knight Errant might have 
awfully undertaken any enterpriſe, having plight his 
word and faith not to attempt any until he had finiſhed 
that which he had firſt promiſed; he would have aſſailed 
them, and made them maugre their teeth to have an- 
ſwered him. But bec:tuſe it ſeemed to him not ſo 
expedient nor honourable to begin any new adventure 
until he had inſtalled Micomicona in her kingdom, he 
was forced to be quiet, expecting to ſee whereunto the 
endeavours and intelligence of thoſe four travellers 
tended; the one whereof found out the youth that he 
ſearched aſleep by another lackey, little dreaming that 
any body did look for him, and much leſs would find 
him out thus. The man drew him by the arm, and 
faid, Truly, Don Lewis, the habit that you wear an- 
ſwers very well your calling, and the bed whereon you 
lie, the care and tenderneſs wherewith you mother did 
nurſe you. The youth hereat rubb'd his drowſy eyes, 
and beheld very leiſurely him that did hold him faſt, 
and knew him forthwith to be one of his father's ſer- 
vants ; whereat he was ſo amazed, as he could not ſpeak 
a word for a great while: And the ſerving- man con- 
tinuing his ſpeech, ſaid, Here is nothing elſe to be done, 
lord Lewis, but that you be patient and depart again 
with us towards home, if you be pleaſed not to have 
your father and my lord depart out of this world to 
the other; for no leſs may be expected from the woe 


wherein he reſts for your abſence, Why, how did my 
| father 
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father know, {aid Don Lewis, that I came this way, 
and in this habit? A ſtudent, anſwered the other, to 


whom you bewrayed your intention, did diſcover it, 


moved through compaſſion he took to hear your fa- 
ther's lamentations when he found you miſling; and 
ſo he diſpatch'd four of his men in your ſearch, and we 
are all at your ſervice, more joyful than may be ima- 
gined, for the good diſpatch wherewithal we ſhall re- 
turn, and carry you to his ſight, which doth love you 
ſo much. That ſhall be as I pleaſe, or heaven will diſ- 
poſe, faid Don Lewis, What would you pleaſe, or what 
ſhould heaven diſpoſe of other, than that you agree to 
to return; for certainly you ſhall not do the contrary, 
nor is it poſſible you ſhould. All theſe reaſons that 
paſſed between them both, did the lackey, that lay by 
Don Lewis, hear; and ariſing from thence, he went 
and told all that had paſſed to Don Ferdinands, Cardenio, 
and all the reſt that were gotten up: To whom he 
told how the man pave the title of Don to the boy, 


and recounted the ſpeech he uſed, and how he would 


have him return to his-father's houſe, which the youth 
refuſed to do. Whereupon, and knowing already 
what a good voice the heavens had given him, they 
tly deſired to be more particularly informed what 
ws, and intended alſo to help him, if any vio- 
lence were offer d unto him; and therefore went unto 
the place where he was, and ſtood contending with 
the ſervant. „ : 
Dorotea iſſued by this out of her chamber, and in her 
company Donna Clara, all perplexed. Dorotea calling 
Cardenio aſide, told unto him ſuccinctly all the hiſtory of 
the muſician and Donna Clara. And he rehearſed to 
her again all that paſſed of the ſerving· men's arrival that 
came in his purſuit, which he did not ſpeak ſo low, but 
that Donna Clara over-heard him, whereat ſhe endured 
ſuch alteration, as ſhe had fallen to the ground, if Do- 


rotea, running towards her, had not held her up. Car- 


denio intreated Dorotea to return with the other to her 


chamber, and he would endeavour to bring the matter 


to ſome good paſs, which they preſently perform — 
0 The 
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The four that were come in Don Lewis his ſearch, were 
by this all of them enter'd into the inn, and had com- 
paſſed him about, perſwading him that he would, cut- 
ting off all delays, return to comfort his father. He an- 
ſwered that he could not do it in ony ſort, until he had 


finiſhed an adventure, which imported him no lets than 


his life, his honour, and his foul. The ſervants urged 
him then, ſaying, That they would in no ſort go back 
without him, and therefore would carry him home, 
whether he would or no. That ſhall not you do, 
2 Don Lewts, if is be not that you carry me home 

ead. And in this ſeaſon all the other gentlemen were 
come into the contention, but chiefly Cardenio, Don 
Ferdinando and his comrades, the Judge, the Curate, 
and the Barber, and Don Quixote; for now it ſeemed 
to him needleſs to guard the caſtle any more. Cardenio, 
who knew already the hiſtory of the youth, demanded 
of thoſe that would carry him away, what reaſon did 
move them to ſeek to take that lad away againſt his 
will. We are moved unto it, anſwered one of them, by 
this reaſon, that we ſhall thereby fave his father's life; 
who for the abſence of this gentleman is in danger to 
loſe it. To this faid Don Lewis, It is to no end to 
make relation of mine affairs here. I am free, and will 
return if I pleaſe : And if not, no one ſhall conſtrain me 
to do it per force. Reaſon ſhall conſtrain you, good Sir, 
to do it, quoth the man; and when that cannot prevafl 
with you, it ſhall with us, to put that in execution for 
which we be come, and which are bound to do. Let 
us know this affair from the beginning, ſaid the Judge 
then to thoſe men. Sir, quoth one of them, who 
knew him very well, as his maſter's next neighbour, 
maſter Juſtice, doth not your worſhip know this gen- 
tleman, who is your neighbour's ſon, and hath abſented 
himſelf from his father's houſe in an habit ſo undecent 


and diſcrepant from his calling, as you may perceive? 


The Judge beheld him then ſomewhat more artentively, 


knew him, and embracing of him, aid, What toys are 


theſe, Don Lewis, or what cauſe hath been of efficacy 


ſufficient to move you to come away in this * 
| * 
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and attire, which anſwers your calling ſo ill? The tears 
ſtuck then in the young gentleman's eyes, and he could 
not anſwer a word to the Judge, who bad the four ſer- 
ving-men appeaſe themſelves, for all things ſhould he 
done to their ſatisfaction; and then taking Don Lewis 
apart, he intreated him to tell him the occaſion of that 
his departure. 
And whilſt he made this and other demands to the 
gentleman, they heard a great noiſe at the inn-door; the 
cauſe whereof was, that two gueſts which had lain there 
that night, ſeeing all the people buſied to learn the cauſe 
ot the four Horſemen's coming, had thought to have 
made an eſcape ſcot- free, without defraying their ex- 
ces: But the Innkeeper who attended his own af. 
irs with more diligence than other men's, did ſtay 
them at their going — and demanded his money, up- 
braiding their diſhoneſt reſolution with ſuch words, as 
moved them to return him an anſwer with their 
fiſts, Which they did ſo roundly, as the poor Hoſt vas 
compelled to raiſe the cry, and demand ſuccour. The 
Hoſteſs and her daughter could ſee no man ſo free from 
occupation as Don Quixote; to whom the daughter 
Aid, I requeſt you, Sir Knight, by the virtue that God 
hath given you, to fuccour my poor father, whom two 
bad men are grinding like corn. To this Don Quixote 
anſwered very leiſurely, and with great gravity, Beau- 
tiful damſel, your petition cannot ak, at this time, 


for as much as I am hinder'd from undertaking any Wl 


other adventure, until I have finiſhed one wherein my 
romiſe hath engaged me; and all that I can now do 
in your ſervice, is, that which I ſhall ay now unto 
you : Run unto your father, and bid him continue and 
maintain his conflict manfully, the beſt that he may, 
until I demand licenſe of the Princeſs Micomicona, to 
help him out of his diſtreſs; for if ſhe will give it unto 
me, you may make full account that he is delivered. 
Sinner, that I am, (quoth Maritones, who was by, and 
heard what he ſaid,) before you ſhall be able to obtain 
that licence, of which you ſpeak, my maſter will be 
departed to the other world. Work you ſo, Lady, quoth 
Don 
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Don Quixote, that I may have the licence; for ſo that 
I may have it, it will make no great matter, whether 
he be in the other world, or no: for even from thence 
would I bring him back again, in deſpite of the other 
world itſelf, if it durſt contradict me; or at leaſtwiſe 
I will take ſuch a revenge of thoſe that do ſend him to 
the other world, as you ſhall remain more than meanly 
contented: And ſo without replying any more, he went, 
and fell on his knees before Dorotea, demanding of 
her, in knightly and errant phraſes, that ſhe would 
deign to licence him to go and ſuccour the. conſtable 
of that caſtle, who was then plunged in a deep di- 
ſtreſs. The Princeſs did grant him leave very willing- 
ly, and he preſently buckling on his target, and laying 
hands on his ſword, ran to the inn-door, were yet the 
two gueſts ſtood handſomely tugging the Innkeeper. 
But as ſoon as he arrived, he ſtopped and ſtood ſtill, al- 
though Maritornes and the Hoſteſs demanded of him 
twice or thrice the cauſe of his reſtineſs, in not aſſiſtin 

her lord and husband. I ftay, quoth Don. Quixote, becauſe, 
according to the laws of arms, it is net permitted to me 
to lay hand to my ſword againſt ſquire- like men that 
are not dubbed knights. But call to me here my 
ſquire Sancho; for this defence and revenge concerns 
him, as his duty. This paſſed at the inn- door, where 
fiſts and blows were interterchangeable given and taken 
in the beſt ſort, although to the Innkeeper's coſt, and to 


the rage and grief of Maritornes, the Hoſteſs, and her 


daughter, who were like to run wood, behoiding Don 

uixote's cowardice, and the miſchief their maſter, 
husband, and father endured. But here let us leave 
them; for there ſhall not want one to ſuccour him, or 
if not, let him ſuffer, and all thoſe that wittingly under- 
take things beyond their power and force; and let us turn 
backward to hear that which Don Lewis anſwered the 
Judge, whom we left ſomewhat apart with him, de- 
manding the cauſe of his coming a- foot, and in ſo baſe 
array. To which the youth wringing him hard by the 
hands, as an argument that ſome extraordinary grief 
| pinched _ 
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pinched his heart, and ſhedding many tears, anſwer'd in 
this manner : | 

I know not what elſe I may tell you, dear Sir, but 
that from the inſtant that heaven made us neighbours, 
and that I ſaw Donna Clara, your daughter, and my 
lady, I made her commandreſs of my will; and if 
yours, my true lord and father, do not hinder it, ſhe 
ſhall be my ſpouſe this very day. For her ſake have J 
abandon'd. my father's houſe, and for her I did on this 
attire, to follow her whereſoever ſhe went, as the arrow 
doth the mark, or the mariner the north-ſtar : She is, 
as yet, no further acquainted with my deſires, than as 
much as ſhe might underſtand ſometimes by the tears 
which ſhe ſaw mine eyes diſtil afar off. Now Sir, you 
know the riches and nobility of my deſcent, and how I 
am my father's ſole heir; and if it ſeem unto you that 
theſe be conditions, whereupon you may venture to make 
me thoroughly happy, accept of me preſently for your 
ſon-in-law : For if my father, born away by others his 
defigns, ſhall not like ſo well of this good which I have 
ſought out for myſelf, yet time hath more force to 
as and change the affairs than mens will. Here the 
amorous gentleman held his peace, and the Judge remain'd 
aſtoniſhed as well at the grace and diſcretion wherewith 
Don Lewis had diſcover'd his affections unto him, as allo 
to ſee himſelf in ſuch a paſs, that as he knew not what 
courſe he might beſt take in ſo ſudden and unexpected a 
matter: And therefore he anſwer d no other thing at that 


time, but only bad him to ſettle his mind, and entertain 


the time with his ſervants, and deal with them to ex- 
pect that day, becauſe he might have leiſure to conſider 
what might be moſt convenient for all. Don Lewis did 
kiſs his hands per force, and did bath them with tears, a 
thing able to move a heart of marble, and much more 


the Judge's, who (as a wile man) did preſently perceive, 


how beneficial and honourable was that preferment for 
his daughter: Although he could have wiſh'd, if it had 
been poſlible, to effect it with the conſent of Don Lewis 
his father, who he knew did purpoſe to have his ſon 
made a nobleman ot title, 

By 
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By this time, the Innkeeper and his gueſts had agreed, 
having paid him all that they ought, more by Don 
Quixote s perſwaſion, and good reaſons, than by any me- 
naces. And Don Lewis his ſervants expected the end of 
the Judge diſcourſe, and his reſolution: When the Devil 
(who never ſleeps) would have it, at that very time 
enter d into the inn, the Barber from whom Don 
Quixote took away the Helmet of Mambrino, and 
Sancho Panca the furniture of the aſs, whereot he made 
an exchange for his own: Which Barber leading his beaſt 
to the ſtable, ſaw Sancho Panca, who was mending ſome 
part ot the pannel: And as ſoon as he had ey'd him, he 
knew him, and preſently ſet upon Sancho, laying, Ay, 
Sir Thief, have I found you here with all the furniture, 
whereof you robbed me? Sancho, that ſaw himſelf thus 
aſſaulted unexpectedly, and had heard the diſgracefulterms 
which the other uſed, lay ing faſt hold on the pannel 
with the one hand, gave the Barber ſuch a buffet with 
the other, as he bathed all his teeth in blood: But yet 
for all that, the Barber held faſt his gripe of the pannel, 
and there withal ery'd out ſo loud, as all thoſe that were 
in the houſe came to the noiſe and conflict; and he ſaid, 
I call for the King and Juſtice, tor this thief and robber 
by the highways goeth about to kill me, becauſe I ſeek 
to recover mine own goods. Thou lyeth, quoth Sancho, 
for I am not a robber by the highways, for my Lord 
Don Quixote won thoſe ſpoils in a good war. By this 
time Don Quixote himſelf was come thither, not a 
little proud to ſee how well his Squire defended himſelf, 
and offended his adverſary, and therefore he accounted 
him from thenceforth to be a man ot valour, and pur- 
roſed in his mind to dub him Knight, on the firſt oc- 
caſion that ſhould be offer'd, becauſe he thought that 
- order of knighthood would be well employ'd by 
um. 

Among other things that the Barber ſaid in the diſ- 
courſe of his contention, this was one: Sirs, this pannel 
is as certainly mine, as the death which I owe unto God, 
and I know it as well as if I had bred it; and there is 
my als in the ſtable, who will not permic me to = 2 
7e; 
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lye : Or otherwiſe do but try the pannel on him, and 
if it fit him not juſtly, I am content to remain infa- 
mous : And I can ſay more, that the very day wherein 
they took my pannel from me, they robbed me likewiſe 
of a new braſen baſon, which was never uſed, and coſt 
me a crown. Here Don Quixote could no longer con- 
tain himſelf from ſpeaking ; and ſo thtuſting himſelf be. 
tween them two, and putting them aſunder, and cauſing 
the pannel to be laid publickly on the ground, until the 
truth were decided, he ſaid, To the end that you may 
perceive the clear and manifeſt error, wherein this good 
Squire lives, ſee how he calls that a baſon, which is, 
was, and ſhall be the helmet of Mambrino, which I took 
away per force from him in fair war, and made myſelt 
lord thereof, in a lawful and warlike manner. About 
the pannel I will not contend, for that which 1 can ſay 
therein is, that my Squire Sancho demanded leave of 
me, to take away the Yurniture of this vanquiſh'd 
coward's horſe, that he might adorn his own withal. 
I gave him authority to do it, and he took them; and 
for his converting thereof from a horſe's furniture into 
a pannel, I can give none other reaſon than the ordi- 
nary one, to wit, that ſuch transformations are uſfualjy 
ſeen in the ſucceſſes ot Chivalry : For confirmation 
whereof, friend Sancho, run ſpeedily, and bring me out 
the helmet, which this good man avoucheth to be a 
baſon. By my faith, Sir, quoth Sancho, if we have no 
better proot of our intention, than that which you ſay, 
I fay that the helmet of Mambrino, is as arrant a baſon, 
as this goodman's furniture is a pannel. Do what I com- 
mand, ſaid Don Quixote: I cannot believe that all the 
things in this caſtle will be guided by inchanment, 
Sancho went for the baſon, and brought it: And 35 
ſoon as Don Quixote law it, he took it in his hands, 
and ſaid, See, Sirs, with what face can this impudent 
Squire affirm, that this is a baſon, and not the helmet 
that I have mention'd ? And I iwear to you all by the 
order of knighthood, which J profeſs, that this is the 
very ſame helmet which I won trom him, without 


having added or taken any thing from it. That it is, 
| queſtionleſs, 
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queſtionleſs, quoth Sancho: For fince the time that m 
lord won it, until now, he never tought but one battle 
with it, when he deliver'd the unlucky chain'd men ; 
and but for this baſon-helmet, he had not eſcaped fo 
free as he did, ſo thick a ſhower of ſtones rain'd all the 
time of that conflict. | 


GHAP. XVUL 


IWherein are decided the Controverſies of the Hel- 
met of Mambrinus, and of the Pannel, with 
other ſtrange and moſt true Adventures. 


O OD Sirs, quoth the Barber, what do you think 

of that which is affirm'd by theſe gentlemen, who 

yet contend that this is not a baſon, but a helmet? He 
that ſhall ſay the contrary, quoth Don Quixote, I will 
make him know that he lyes, if he be a knight; and 
if he be but a ſquire, that he lyes, and lyes again, a thou- 
ſand times. Our Barber, who was alſo preſent, as one 
that knew Don Quixote's humour very well, would 
fortify his folly, and make the jeſt paſs yet a little far- 
ther, to the end that they all might laugh : And there- 
fore ſpeaking to the other Barber, he ſaid, Sir Barber, or 
what'elſe you pleaſe, know that I am alſo of your oc- 
cupation, and have had my writ of examination and ap- 
probation in that trade more than theſe thirty years, and 
am one that knows very well all the inſtruments of bar- 
bary whatſoever ; and have been beſides in my youthful 
days, a ſoldier, and do therefore likewiſe know what is 
2 helmet, and what a morrion, and what a cloſe caſtle, 
and other things touching warfare, I mean, all the kind 
of arms that a ſoldier — to have: And therefore I 
ſay, (ſtill ſubmitting myſelf to the better opinion, ) that 
this piece, which is laid here before us, and which this 
good knight holds in his hand, not only is not a Barber's 
baſon, but alſo is ſo far from being one, as is white from 
black, or verity from untruth ; yet do I withal affirm, 
that although it is an helmet, yet it is not a compleat 
helmet. No truly, quoth Don Owxote, for it wants 
V 0k Is L the 
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the half, to wit, the nether part, and the bever. It is very 
true, quoth the Curate, who very well underſtood his friend 
the Barber his intention; and the ſame did Cardenio, Don 
Fer.linando, and his fellows confirm: Yea, and even the 
Judge himſelf, had not Don Lewis his affair perplex'd his 
thoughts, would for his part have holpen the jeſt wel 
forward. But the earneſtneſs of that affair held his ming 
ſo buſy'd, as he little or nothing attended the paſtime, 
Lord have mercy upon me, quoth the other Barber, then 
half beſide himie:t, and is it poſſible that ſo many ho- 
nourable men ſhould ſay that this is no baſon, but a hel. 
met? This is a thing able to ſtrike admiration into 1 
whole univerſity, how diſcreet ſoever it were: lt is 
enough, if this baſon muſt needs be a helmet, the panne 
muſt alſo be a horſe's turniture, as this gentleman ſays, 
To me it ſeems a pannel, quoth Don Quixote, but as 1 
have ſaid, I will not meddle with it, nor determine whe. 
ther it be a panne] or the capariſon of a horſe. Thercin 
is nothing elſe to be done, faid the Curate, but that 
Sir Don Quixote ſay it once; for in theſe matters of 
chivalry, all theſe noblemen, and myſelf, do give unto 
him the prick, and the prize. I ſwear unto you by 
Forte, good Sirs, quoth Don Quixote, that ſo many 
and ſo ſtrange are the things which have befallen me in 
this caſtle, theſe two times that I have lodged therein, 
as I dare avouch nothing affirmatively of any thing that 
ſhall be demanded of me concerning the things contain' 
in it, for I do infallibly imagine, that all the adventures 
which paſs in it, are guided by inchantment : The firſt 
time, I was very much vex'd by an inchanted Aoor, 
that is in it: And Sancho himſelf ſped not very wel 
with the Mcor's followers: And yeſternight I Htood hang: 
ing almoſt two hours ſpace by this arm, without know. 
ing how, or how that diſgrace befe] me; ſo that for 
me to meddle now in ſo confuſed and difficult a matter, 
as to deliver mine opinion, were to paſs a raſh judg- 
ment: So that they which ſay that this is a baſon, ard 
ro helmet, I have already made anſwer ; but whether 
this be a pannel, or furniture, I dare pronounce no defi- 
nitive ſentence, but only remit it to your diſcreet opi- 
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nions: Perhaps, becauſe you are not dubbed knights as I 
am, the inchantments of this place will have no power 
over you, and your underſtandings ſhall be free, and able 
to judge of the things in this caſtle really, and truly, and 
not as they ſeem unto me. Doubtleſs, quoth Don Ferdi- 


nando, Don Quixete days very well, that the definition 


of this caſe belongs unto us; and therefore, and becauſe 
we may proceed in it upon the better and more ſolid 
grounds, I will ſecretly take the ſuffrages of all thoſe 
gentlemen, and afterwards make a clear and full relation 
of what ſhall] come of them. 

To thoſe that knew Don Quixote his humour, this 
was a matter of marvellous laughter, and ſport ; but to 
ſuch as were not acquainted therewithal, it ſeemed the 

reateſt folly of the world, eſpecially to Don Lewis, and 
bis four ſervants, and with other three paſſengers that 
had arrived by chance to the inn, and ſeemed to be 
troopers of the holy brotherhood, as indeed they were; 
But he that was moſt of all belide himſelf tor wrath, 
was the Barber, whoſe baſon they had transform'd be- 


tore his own face into the helmet of Mambrino, and 


whoſe pannel he made fall account ſhould likewiſe be 
turned into the rich furniture and equipage of a great 
horſe. All of them laughed heartily, to ſee Don Ferdi- 
nando go up and down, taking the ſuffrages of this man 
and that, and rounding every one of them in the ear, 
that they might declare in ſecret whether that was a pan- 
nel, or a furniture, for which ſuch deadly contention had 
paſſed. After that he had taken the ſuffrages of fo many 
as knew Don Quixote, he ſaid very loudly, The truth 
is, good fellow, that I grow weary of demanding ſo 
many opinions; for I can no ſooner demand of any man 
what I deſire to know, but they forthwith anſwer me, 
how it is meer madneſs to affirm that this is the pan- 
nel of an aſs, but rather the furniture of a horſe, yea, 
and of a chief horſe of ſervice; and therefore you muſt 
have patience : For in deſpite both of you, and of your 
aſs, and notwithſtanding your weak allegations, and worſe 
proofs, it is, and wiil continue the furniture of a great 
horſe, Let me never * place in heaven, * 11 
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the Barber) if you all be not deceived ; and ſo may my 
ſoul appear before God, as it appears to me to be a pan- 
nel, and no horſe-furniture: But the law carries it away, 
and fo farewel it: And yet ſurely I am not drunk; for 
unleſs it be by ſinning, my faſt hath not been broken 
this day. : 

The follies which the Barber uttered, ſtirred no leſs 
laughter among them, then did the roarings of Don 
Quixote, who then ſpoke in this manner: Here is now 
no more to be done, but that every man take up his 
own goods, and to whom God hath given them, [et 
St. Peter give his bleſſing. Then faid one of the four 
ſervingmen, If this were not a jeſt premeditated, and 
wade of purpoſe, I could not perſwade myſelf, that 
men of ſo good underſtanding as all theſe are, or ſeem 
to be, ſhould dare to ſay, and afhrm, that this is not a 
daſon, nor that a panne]: But ſeeing that they aver it ſo 
conſtantly, I have cauſe to ſuſpect, that it cannot be 
without myſtery, to affirm a thing ſo contrary to that 
which very truth itſelf and experience demonſtrate unto 
vs: For I do vow, (and faying fo, he rapp'd out a round 
oath, or two,) that as many as are in the world ſhould 
never make me believe that this is no baſon, nor that 
20 pannel of a he-aſs. It might as well be of a ſhe-als, 

quoth the Curate. That comes all but to one, reply d 
the other; for the queſtion conſiſts not therein, but * 
ther it be a pannel, or not, as you do avouch? Then one 
ot the troopers of the holy brotherhood, ( who had 
'i!ten'd to their diſputation, and was grown' full of cho- 
er to hear ſuch an error maintained,) ſaid, It is as 

very a pannel, as my father is my father; and he that 
hath laid, or ſhall ſay the contrary, is, I believe, turned 
into a grape. Thou lyeſt like a clowntſh knave, (quoth 

Don Quixote; ) and lifting up his Javelin, which he 
always held in his hand, he diſcharged ſuch a blow at 
the trooper's pate, as if he had not avoided, it would 
have thrown him to the ground. The javelia was broken 
by the force of the fall into ſplinters; and the other 
troopers, ſeeing their fellow miſuſed, cry'd out for help 


and aſſiſtance for that holy brotherhood, The e 
Who 
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who alſo was one of the ſame fraternity, ran in for his 
rod of juſtice, and his ſword, and then ſtood by his 
fellows. Don Lewis his four ſervants compaſſed him 
about, leſt he ſhould attempt to eſcape whilſt the tu- 
mult endured. The Barber ſeeing all the houſe turned 
uplide-down, laid hand again upon his pannel, and the 
ame did Sancho. | 

Don Quixote ſet his hand to his ſword, and aſſaulted 
the troopers. Don Lewis cried to his ſerving- men, that 
they ſhould leave him, and go to help Don Quixote, 
Cardenio, and Don Ferdinando ; for all of them took 
Don 2 part. The Curate cried out, the Hoſteſs 
ſnrieked, her daughter ſqueaked, Maritornes howled, 


' Dorotea ſtood confuſed, Lucinda amazed, and Donna 


Clara diſmayed : The Barber battered Sancho, and Sancho 
pounded him again. Don Lewis, on whom one of his 
ſerving:· men had preſumed to lay hands, and hold him 
by the arm, gave him ſuch a paſh on the mouth, as 
he broke his teeth, and then the Judge took him into 
his own protection. Don Ferdinando had gotten one 
of the troopers under his feet, where he ſtood belabour- 
ing him at his pleaſure, The Innkeeper renewed his 
out- cry, and reinforced his voice, demanding aid for 
the holy brotherhood : So that all the inn feemed no- 
thing elſe but plaints, cries, ſhrieks, confuſions, fears, 
dreads, diſgraces, flaſhes, Buffets, blows, ſpurnings, and 
effuſion of blood. | 

In the midſt of this chaos, and labyrinth of things, 
Don Quixote began to imagine, and fancy to himſelf, 
that he was at that very time plunged up to the ears in 
the diſcord and conflict of King Agramante his camp; 
and therefore he ſaid with a voice that made all the inn 
to tremble, All of you, hold your hands; all of you, 
put up your ſwords; all of you, be quiet, and liſten to 
me, if any of you deſire to continue alive. That great 
and monſtrous voice made them all ſtand ſtill: There- 
upon he thus proceeded ; Did not I tell you, Sirs, that 
this caſtle was inchanted, and that ſome legion of devils 
did inhabit it? In confirmation whereof, I would have 


Jou but to note with your own eyes, how the ” 
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diſcord of King Agramante's camp is transferred hither, 
and paſſed ever among us. Look how there they fight 
for the {word, here for the horſe, yonder for the eagle, 
teyond for the helmet; and all of us fight, and none of 
us know for what. Come therefore, you maſter ]u- 
ſtice, and you maſter Curate, and let the one repreſent 
King Agramante, and the other King Sobrino, and make 
peace and attonement among us: For I ſwear by almigh- 
ty Fove, that it is great wrong and pity, that ſo many 
noblemen, as we are here, ſhould be ſlain for ſo {light 
cauſes. 

The trooper, which did not underſtand Don ®©#ixote's 
manner of ſpeech, and ſaw themſelves very ill handled 
by Don Fedinando and Cardenio, would in no wile be 
pacified : But the Barber was content, by reaſon that 
in the conflict both his beard and his pannel had been 
torn in pieces. Sancho to his maſter's voice was quick- 
ly obedient, as became a dutiful ſervant. Don Lewis 
his four ſervingmen ſtood alſo quiet, ſeeing how little 
was gained in being other; only the the Innkeeper per- 
ſiſted as before, affirming that puniſhment was due unto 
the inſolences of that madman, who every foot con- 
founded and diſquieted his inn. Finally, the rumor 
was pacified for that time; the pannel remained for 2 
horſe-furniture until the day of Judgement, the baſon 
ſor a helmet and the inn for a caſtle in Don * 
imagnation. All the broils being now appeaſed, and 
all men accorded by the Judge's and Curate's perſwa- 
ſions, then began Don Lewis his ſervants again to urge 
him to depart with them : And whilſt he and they de- 
bated the matter together, the Judge communicated the 
whole to Don Ferdinando, Cardenio, and the Curate, 
deliring to know their opinions concerning that affair, 
and telling them all that Don Lewis had ſaid unto him; 
whereupon they agreed, that Don Ferdinando ſhould tel 
the the ſervingman what he himſelf was, and how it 
was his pleaſure that Don Lewis ſhould go with him to 
ee where he ſhould be cheriſhed, and account- 
ed of by the marquis his brother, according unto his 
calling and deſerts; For be knew weil Don Lewis his 

reſolution 
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reſolution to be ſuch, as he would not return into his 
father's preſence at that time, although they tore him 
into pieces. Don Ferdinando his quality, and Don Zewis 
his intention being underſtood by the four, they agreed 
among themſelves, that three of them ſhould go back, to 
bear the tidings of all that had paſſed to his father, and 
the other ſhould abide there to attend on bim, and ne- 
yer to leave him until they returned to fetch him home, 
or knew what elſe his father would command. And 
in this ſort was that monſtrous bulk of diviſion and 
contention reduced to ſome form by the authority of 
Agramante, and the wiſdom of King Sobrino. | 

But the enemy of concord, and the adverſary of peace, 
finding his e to be thus cluded, and condemned, 
and ſeeing the little fruit he had gotten by ſetting them 


all by the ears, reſolved once again to try his wits, and 


ſtir up new diſcords and troubles, which befel in this 
manner : The troopers were quieted, having underſtood 
the calling of thoſe with whom they had contended, and 
retir'd themſelves from the broil, knowing that how- 


ſoever the cauſe ſucceed, they themielves ſhould have 


ſtill the worſt end of the ſtaff, But one of them, who 
was the very ſame whom Don Ferdinando had buffeted 
ſo well, remember d, how among many other warrants 
which he had to apprehend malefaQors, he had cne for 
Don Quixote, whom the holy brotherhood nad com- 
manded to be apprehended for freeing of the palley-flaves ; 
(a diſaſter which Sancho had before-hand with great 
reaſon feared.) As ſoon as he remember'd it, he would 
needs to try whether the lags that were given him of 
Don ®ztxote, did agree with his perſon : And ſo taking 
out of his boſom a ſcroll of parchment, he preicntly 
found out that which he looked for ; and reading it a 
while very leiſurely, as one that was himlelf no great 
clerk, at every other word he looked on Don Quiæote, 
and confronted the marks of his warrant with thoſe 
of Pon Quixote's tace, and found that he was infailibly 
the man that was therein mentioned. And ſcarce was 
he perſwaded that it was he, when folding up his parch- 
ment, and holding the warrant in his left hand, he laid 
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hold on Don ®#:xote's coller with the right fo ſtrong. 
N, as he could hardly breath, and cried out aloud, ſay ing. 
Aid for the holy brotherhood: And that you my perceive 
how I am in good earneſt, read that warrant, wherein 
you ſhall find, that this robber by the highway ſide is to 
be apprehended. The Curate took the warrant, and per- 
ceived very well that the trooper ſaid true, and that the 
marks agreed very near with Don Duixote's ; who ſce- 
ing himſelf ſo abuſed by that baſe raſcal, as he ac- 
counted him, his choller being mounted to her 
height, and all the bones of his * — for wrath, 
he ſeized as well as he could, with both his hands on 
the trooper's throat, and in that ſort, as if he had not 


| been ſpeedily ſuccour'd by his fellows, he had there left 


his life, e er Don Quixote would have abandoned his 
ripe, | 

The Innkeeper, who of force was to aſſiſt his fellow 
in office, forthwith repaired unto his aid. The Hoſteſs 
ſeeing her husband re-enter into contentions and brabblec, 
raiſed a new cry, whoſe burden was born by her daugh- 
ter and Maritornes, asking ſuccour of heaven and thoſe 
that were preſent. Sancho ſeeing ali that paſſed, ſaid, 
By the Lord, all that my maſter hath ſaid of the in- 


chantments of this caſtle is true; for it is not poſſible 


for a man to live quietly in it one hour together. 

Don Ferdinando parted the trooper and Don Orsixote, 
and, with the good will of both, unfaſtened their holds: 
But yet the troopers, for all this, deſiſted not to require 
their priſoner, and withal, that they ſhould help to get 
him tied, and abſolutely render'd unto their wills; for 
ſo it was requiſite for the King and the holy brother- 
hood, in whote name they did again demand their help 
and aſſiſtance for the arreſting of that publick robber 
and ſpoiler of people in common paths and highways. 

Don Quixote laughed to hear them ſpeak ſo idlely, 
as he imagined, and ſaid with very great gravity, Come 
hither, you filthy baſe extractions of the dunghill, dare 
vou term the looſing of the inchained, the freeing of 
priſoners, the aſliſting of the wretched; the raiſing of 


tuch as are fallen, vand the ſupplying of thoſe that are in 
| want; 
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want; dare you (I ſay) term theſe things robbing on 
the highway ? O infamous brood, worthy for your 
baſe and vile conceit, that heaven ſhould never commu- 
nicate with you the valour included in the exerciſe of 
Chivalry, we give you to underſtand the ſin and error 
wherein you are, by not adoring the very ſhadow, how 
much more the aſliſtance of a Knight Errant ? Come 
hither, O you that be no troopers, but thieves in troop, 
and robbers of highways by permiſſion of the Holy bro- 
therhood : Come hither, I ſay, and tell me, who was 
that jolter-head that did ſubſcribe or ratify a warrant 
for the attaching of a Knight as I am ? Who was he 
that knows not how Knights Errant are exempted from 
all tribunals? And how that their ſword is the law, their 
valour the bench, and their wills the ſtatutes of their 
courts? I fay again, what mad man was he that knows 
not how that no priviledge of gentry enjoys ſo many pre- 
heminences, immunities, and exemptions, as that which 
2 Knight Errant acquires the day wherein he is dubb d, 
and undertakes the rigorous exerciſe of arms ? What 
Knight Errant did ever pay tribute, ſubſidy, tallage, 
carriage, or paſſage over water? What Taylor ever had 
money for making his clothes? What conſtable ever 
lodged him in his caſtle, that made him after pay for the 
ſhot? What King hath not placed him at his own table ? 
What damſel hath not fallen in love with him, and per- 
mitted him to uſe her as he liked? And finally, what 
Knight Errant was there ever, is, or ever ſhall be in 
the world, which hath not the courage himſelf alone to 
give four hundred blows with a cudgel to four hundred 
troopers, that ſhall preſume to ſtand before him in ho- 
lille manner? 


© | Ib HisTOR y of 


THAT. a 


In which is finiſhed the notable Adventure of the 
Troopers, and the great Ferocity of our Knight 
Don Quixote, and how he was inchanted. 


Hilſt Don Quixote ſaid tnis, the Curate laboured 
to perſwade the troopers, how the Knight was 
diſtracted, as they themſelves might collect by his 
works and words, and therefore it would be to no end 
to proſecute their deſign any further, ſeeing that altho' 
they apprehend and carry him away, he would be pre- 
{ently delivered again as a mad man, To this, he that 
had the warrant made anſwer, That it concerned him 
not to determine whether he was mad, or no, but only 
to obey and execute his ſuperior's command ; and that 
he being once priſoner, they might deliver him three 
hundred times, and if it were their good pleaſure. For 
all that (quoth the Curate) you may not carry him with 
you at this time; nof / (as I ſuppoſe) will he ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be taken. To be brief, the Curate ſaid ſo much, 
and Don Quixote play d ſo many mad pranks, as the 
troopers themſelves would have proved greater fools 
than he, if they had not manifeſtly diſcerned his defect 
of judgment : And therefore they held it to be the beſt 
_courſe to let him alone, yea and to compounders of 
ace and amity between Sancho Panca and the Barber, 
which ſtill continued their moſt rancourous and deadly 
contention. Finally, they as the officers of juſti-e, 
did mediate the cauſe, and wrere arbitrators thereof in 
ſuch ſort, as both the parties remained, tho' not wholly 
contented, yet in ſome ſort ſatisfied, for they only made 
— exchange their pannels, but not their girts or head- 
alls. 

As touching Mamòôrino's helmet, the Curate did, 
vnawares to Don ©z1xore, give to the Barber eight 
rials by it, and the Barber gave back unto him an ac- 
quittance of the receipt thereof, and an eyerlaſting E 
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leaſe of all actions concerning it. Theſe two diſcords 
which were the moſt — and of moſt conſequence, 
being thus accorded, it only reſted that three ot Don 
Lewis his ſerving- men, would be content to return 
home, and leave the fourth to accompany his maſter 


 whither Don Ferdinando pleaſed to carry him: And, as 


ou hap and better tortune had already begun to break 
ances, and facilitate difficulties in the Favour of the 
lovers and worthy perſons of the inn, ſo did it reſolve 
to proceed forward, and give a proſperous ſuccels unto 
all; for the ſerving- men were content to do whatſoever 
their maſter would have them ; whereat Donna Clara 
was ſo cheerful, as no one beheld her face in that ſea- 
ſon, but might read therein the inward contentment 
of her mind. Zoraida, although ſhe did not very well 
underſtand all the ſucceſſes of the things ſhe had ſeen, 
yet was ſhe interchangeably grieved and cheered accord- 
ing to the ſhews made by the reft, but chiefly by her 
Spaniard, on whom her eyes were always fixed, and 
all the affects of her mind depended. The Innkeeper, 
who did not forget the recompence made by the Cu- 


tate to the Barber, demanded of him Don ©wixore's 


expences, and ſatisfaction for the damage he had done 
to his wine-bags, and the loſs of his wine, {wearing 
that neither Rozinante, nor Sancho his aſs, ſhould de- 
part out of the inn until he were paid the very laſt far- 
thing. All was quietly ended by the Curate, and Don 
Ferdinando paid the whole tum, although 1 had 
alſo moſt liberally offered to do it; and all of them re- 
mained afterwards in ſuch quietneſs and peace, as the 
inn did no longer reſemble the diſcorded camp of Agra- 
mante, (as Don Quixote ter med it,) but rather enjoyed 
the very peace and tranquillity of the Emperor Ocfa- 
vjan's time; for all which, the common opinion was, 


That thanks were juſtly due'to the fincere proceeding 


and gieat eloquence of maſter Curate, and to the in- 
comparable liberality and goodneſs of Don Ferdinando. 
Don Suixote perceiving himſelf free, and delivered 


from ſo many difficulties and brabbles, (wherewitha] as 


Well he as his Eſquire had been perpicxed) held it high 
| | time 
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time to proſecute his commenced voyage, and bring to 
an end the great adventure unto which he was called 
and choſen.” Therefore, with reſolute determination to 
depart, he went and caſt himſelf on his knees before 
Dorotea, who not permitting him to ſpeak until he 
aroſe, he, to obey her, ſtood up, and faid, It is a com- 
mon proverb, beautiful lady, That diligence is the mother 
of good hap; and, in many and grave affairs, experience 
hath ſhewed, that the ſollicitude and ſore of the ſuitor 
oft brings a doubtful matter to a certain and happy end. 
But this truth appears in nothing more clearly than in 
matters of war, wherein celerity and expedition pre- 
vent the enemies deſigns, and obtain the victory before 
an adverſary can put himſelf in defence. All this J ſay, 
high and worthy lady, becauſe it ſeems to me that our 
abode in this caſtle is nothing profitable, and many 
therewithal turn ſo far to our hindrance, as we may 
palpably feel it one day; for who knows, but that 
your enemy, the giant, hath learned, by ſpies, or other 
ſecret intelligence and means, how I niean to come and 
deſtroy him, and (opportunity favouring his deſigns) 
that he may have fortified himſelf in ſome inexpugnable 
caſtle or fortreſs, againſt the ſtrength WF neither 
mine induſtry, nor the force of mine invincible arm, 
can much prevail: Wherefore, dear lady, let us prevent 
(as I have faid) by our diligence, and let us preſently 
depart unto the place whereunto we are called by our 
good fortune, which ſhall be deferred no longer than 
Jam abſent from your Highneſs's foe. Here he held 
his peace, and did expect, with great gravity, the beau- 
titu] Princeſs's anfwer, who, with debonary counte- 
nance, and a ſtyie accommodated unto Don ,©«;xote, 
returned him this anſwer: I do gratify and thank, Sir 
Knight, the deſire you ſhew to aſſiſt me in this my 
great need; which denotes very clearly the great care 
you have to favour orphans and diſtreſſed wights; and 
1 befeech God, that your good deſires and mine may be 
accompliſhed; to the end, that you may ſee how there 
are ſome thankful women on earth. As touching my 
departure, let it be forthwith, for I have none her 
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will than that which is yours; therefore, you may diſ- 
poſe of meat your own pleaſure ; for ſhe that hath once 
committed the defence of her perſon unto you, and 
hath put into your hands the reſtitution of her eſtate, 
ought not to ſeek to do any other thing than that which 
your wiſdom ſhall ordain. In the name of God, (quoth 
Don Quixote) ſeeing that your Highneſs doth fo hum- 
ble yourſelf unto me, I will not loſe the occaſion of 
exalting it, and inſtalling it again in the throne of your 
inheritance. - Let our departure be incontinent, for my 
deſires, and the way, and that which they call the dan- 

er that is in delay, do ſpur me on: And ſeeing that 
— never created, nor hell ever beheld any man that 
could affright me, or make a coward of me, Go, there- 
fore, Sancho, and faddle Rozinante, and empannel thine 
aſs, and make ready the Queen's palſrey, and let us 
take leave of the conſtable and theſe other lords, and 
depart away from hence inſtantly. 

Then Sancho, (who was preſent at all this,) wagging 
of his head, ſaid, O my lord, my lord, how much 
more knavery (be it ſpoken with the pardon of all 
honeſt kerchiefs) is there in the little village than is 
talked of? What ill can there be in any village, or in 
all the cities of the world, able to impair my credit, 
thou villian? If you be angry, quoth Sancho, I will 
hold my tongue, and omit to ſay that, which, by the 
duty of a good Squire, and of an honeſt ſervant, am 
bound to tell you. Say what thou wilt, quoth Don 
Quixote, ſo thy words be not addreſt to make me 
afraid ; for if thou be'ſt frighted, thou doſt only like 
thyſelf; and if I be devoid of terror, I alſo do that 
which I ought. It is not that which I mean, quoth 
Sancho, but that I do hold for moſt ſure and certain, 
that this lady, which calls herſelf Queen of the great 
kingdom of Micomicon, is no more a Queen than my 
mother; for if ſhe were what ſhe ſays, ſhe would not 
at every corner, and at every turning of a hand, be bil- 
ling, as ſhe is with one that is in this good company. 

Dorotea bluſhed at Sancho's words; for it was true, in- 
sced, that her ſpouſe Don Ferdinando would now _ 
| | then 
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then privately ſteal from her lips ſome part of the re- 
ward which his deſires did merit, (which Sancho eſpy- 
ing, it ſeemed to him, that that kind of wanton fami- 
liarity was more proper to courtezans, than becoming 
the Queen of ſo great a kingdom,) and yet ſhe neither 
could nor would reply unto him, but let him continue 
his ſpeech, as followeth: This do I ay, good my lord, 
quoth he, to this end, that if after we have run many 
ways and courſes, and endured bad nights, and worſe 
days, he that is in this inn ſporting himſelf, ſhall came 
to 2 the fruits of our labours. There is no reaſon 
to haſten me thus to ſaddle Rozinarte, or empannel the 
aſs, or make ready the palfrey, ſeeing it would be better 
that we ſtaid ſtil, and that every whore-{pun and we 
fell to our victuals. | 

O God, how great was the fury that inflamed Don 

uixote when he heard his Squire ſpeak ſoreſpectleſly ! 


I {ay it was ſo great, that with a ſhaking voice, a faul- 


tering tongue, and the fire ſparkling out of his eyes, 
he faid, O villanous peaſant, raſh, unmannerly, ignorant, 
rude, blaſphemous, bold murmurer, and detractor, haſt 
thou preſumed to ſpeak ſuch words in my preſence, 
and in that of theſe noble ladies? and haſt thou dared 
to entertain ſuch raſh and diſhoneſt ſurmiſes into thy 
confuſed imagination? Depart out of my ſight thou 
monſter of nature, ſtore-houſe of untruths, armoury of 
falſhood. fink of roguery, inventor of villany, publiſher 
of ravings, and the enemy of that decency which 1s to 
be uſed towards royal perſons: Away, villain, and ne- 
ver appear before me, ynder pain of mine indignation. 
And ſaying ſo, he bended his brows, filled up his checks, 
looked about him on every fide, and. ſtruck a great 
blow with his right foot on the ground, all manifeſt 
tokens of the rage which ls fretted him. At 
which words. and furious geſtures, poor Sancho remained 
fo greatly affrighted, as he could have wiſhed in that 
inſtant, that the earth, opening under his feet, would 
ſwallow him up; and knew not what to do, but turn 
his back, and get him out of his lord's moſt furious 
preſence. But the diicreet Dorotea, (Who was now 10 


well 
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well ſchooled in Don Quixote's humour,) to mitigate 
his ire, faid unto him, Be notoffended, good Sir Knight 
of the ſad face, at the idle words which your good 
Squire hath ſpoken ; for perhaps he hath not ſaid them 
without ſome ground, nor ot his good underſtanding 
and chriſtian mind can it be ſuſpected, that he woul 

wittingly ſlander or accuſe any body falſly; and there- 
fore, we muſt believe, without all doubt, that as in 
this caſtle, as you yourſelf have ſaid, Sir Knight, all 
things are repreſented, and ſucceed by manner of in- 


chantment. I fay, it might befal, that Sancho may 


have ſeen, by diabolica! illuſion, that which he fays, he 
beheld ſo much to the prejudice of my reputation. I 
vow by the omuipotent Fove, quoth Don Quixote, 
that your Highneſs hath hit the very prick, and that 
ſome wicked viſion appeared to this ſinner, my man 
Sancho, that made him to ſee that which otherwiſe 
were impoſſible to be ſeen by any other way than that 
of inchantment ; for I know very well, the great good- 
neſs and ſimplicity of that poor wretch is ſuch, as he 
knows not how to invent a lye on any body living. 
It is gven ſo, and ſo it ſhall be, quoth Don Ferdinando; 
and therefore, good Sir Don Quixote, you muſt pardon 
him, and reduce him again to the boſom of your good 

ace, ſicut erat in principio, and before the Iike viſions 

id diſtract his ſenſe, Don Quixote anſwered, that he 


did willingly pardon him; and therefore the Curate 


went for Sancho, who returned very humbly, and kneel- 
ing down on his knees, demanded his lord's hand, 


which he gave unto him; and after that he had permit- 


ted him to kiſs it, he gave him his bleſſing, faying, 
Now thou ſhalt finally know, Sancho, that which I 
have told thee three divers times, how that all the things 
of this caſtle are made by way inchantment. So do I 
verily believe, ſaid Sancho, except that of the canvaſſing 


in the blanket, which really ſucceeded byan ordinary and 


natural way. Do not believe that, ſaid Don Quixote; 


for if it were ſo, I would both then, and alſo now have 


taken a dire revenge; but neither then nor now could 
Jever ſee any, on whom I might reyenge that thine 
injury 
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injury. All of them deſired greatly to know what 
that accident of the blanket was; and ** * Inn- 
keeper recounted it, point upon point, the flights that 
Sancho Pancha e * all did laugh not a 
little; and Sancho would have been aſhamed no leſs, if 
his lord had not anew perſwaded him that it was a meer 
inchantment; and yet Sancho's madneſs was never ſo 
eat, as to believe that it was not real truth verily be- 
llen him, without any colour, or mixture of fraud or 
illuſion, but that he was toſſed by perſons of fleſh, 
blood, and bone, and not by dreamed and imagined ſha- 
dows or ſpirits, as his lord believed, and ſo conſtantly 
affirmed. 3 
Two days were now expired, when all that noble 
company had ſojourned in the inn; and then it ſeeming 
unto them high time to depart, they deviſed how 
(without putting Dorotea and Ferdinando to the pains 
to turn back with Don Quixote to his village, under 
pretence of reſtoring the Queen Micomicona) the Curate 
and Barber might carry him back as they defired, and 
endeavour to have him cured of his folly in his own 
houſe. And their invention was this: They agreed 
with one, who, by chance, paſſed by that way with a 
team of oxen, to carry him in this order following: 
They made a thing, like a cage of timber, fo big, as 
that Don Quixote might ſit, or lie in it at his eaſe; 
and preſently after, Don Ferdinando and his fellows, 
with Don Lewis his ſervants, the troopers, and the Inn- 
keeper, did, all of them, by maſter Curate's direction, 
cover their faces, and diſguiſe themſelves, every one 
as he might beſt, ſo that they might ſeem to Don 
uixote other people than ſuch as he had ſeen in the 
cattle. And this being done, they enter'd, with very 
great ſilence, into the place where he ſlept and took his 
reſt after the related conflicts; and approaching him, 


who ſlept ſecurely, not fearing any ſuch accident, and 


laying hold on him very firongly, they tied his hands 
and his feet very ſtrongly, fo that when he ſtarted out 
of his ſleep, he could not ſtir himſelf, nor do any other 
thing than admire and wonder at thoſe ſtrange ſhapes 

which 
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which he ſaw ſtanding before him: And preſently he fell 
into the conceit, which his continual and diſtracted imagi- 
nation had already ſuggeſted unto him, believing that all 
thoſe ſtrange figures were the ſpirits and ſhadows ot 
that inchanted caſtle, and that he himſelf was now 
without doubt inchanted, ſeeing he could neither move 
nor defend himſelf. All this ſucceeded juſt as the Cu- 
rate ( who plotted the jeſt ) made full account it would, 
Only Sancho, among all thoſe that were preſent, was in 
his right ſenſe and ſhape; and although he wanted but 
little to be ſick of his lord's diſeaſe, yet for all that, he 
knew all thoſe counterfeit ghoſts : But he would not 
once unfold his lips, until he might ſee the end of that 
ſurpriſal and impriſonment of his maſter : Who likewite 
ſpoke never a word, but only looked to ſee what would 
be the period of his diſgrace. Which was, that bringing 
him to the cage, they ſhut him within, and afterwards 
nailed the bars thereof ſo well, as they could not be ea- 
fily broken. They preſently mounted him upon their 
ſhoulders, and as he iſſued out at the chamber-door, they 


heard as dreadful a voice as the Barber could deviſe, (not 


he of the pannel, but the other,) which ſaid, O knight 
of the Md countenance, be not grieved at the impriſon- 
ment whereinto thou art led, for ſo it muſt be, that thereby 
the adventure, into which thy great force and valour have 
thruſt thee, may be the more ſpeedily ended ; and ended it 
will be, when the furious Manchegal lyon, and the white To- 
boſian dove ſhall be united in one, and after they have 
humbled their lofty creſt unto the ſoft yoke of wedlock, from 
whoſe wonderful conſort, ſhall iſſue to the light of the orb, 
feree whelps, which ſhall imitate the raunching paws of 
their valorous father: And this hall be, before the pur- 


ſuer of the fugitive nymph do with his ſwift and natural 


courſe make two turns, in viſitation of the gliſtring images: 
And thou, O the moſt noble, and obedient (quire, that ever 
had ſword at a girdle, beard on a face, or dent m a noſe, 


let it not diſmay or diſcontent thee, to ſee carry d away be- 


fore es the flower of all chivalry errant. For very 
hk I it pleaſe the framer of the world, thou ſhalt 
ſee thyſelf ſo exalted and ennobled, as thou ſhalt yrs 
? ow 


. 
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know thyſelf: Nor ſhalt thou be defrauded of the promiſes 
made — thee by thy noble lord : gr I 4 2 — 
from the wiſe Mentironiana, that thy wages ſhall be pay d 
thee, as thou ſhalt quickly fee in effect: And therefore fol- 
low the ſteps of the 2 and inchanted knight ; for 
it is neceſſary, that thou go to the place where yon both 
ſhall ſtay: And becauſe I am not permitted to ſay any 
more, farewel; for I do return I well know whither. To- 
wards the end of this prophecy, he lifted up his voice, 
and afterwards lefſen'd it with ſo {lender an accent, that 


even thoſe which were acquainted with the jeſt, almoſt 
believed what they had heard. 


Don Quixote was very much comforted by the pro- 


phecy ; for he preſently apprehended the whole ſenſe 
thereof, and perceived how he was promiſed in marriage 
his beloved Dulcinea of Toboſo, from whoſe happy womb 
ſhould fally the whelps (which were his ſons) to the 
eternal glory of the Mancha, And believing all this moſt 
firmly, he elevated his voice, and breathing forth a great 


ſigh, thus ſaid; O thou, whatſoever thou be ſi, which haſt 


prognoſticated jo great good to me, T deſire thee ro requeſt 
in my name, the wiſe man who hath charge to record 
mine acts, that he permit me not to periſh in this prijcs 
(to which they now do carry me) before the accompliſh- 
ment of ſo joyful and incomparable promiſes, as now har e 
been made unto me. For ſo that this may befal, I will 
account the pains of my priſon a glory, and the chains that 
inviron me, an eaſe: And will not mo this bed whereon 
J am laid, a hard field of battle, but a ſoft tick, and a 
moſt fortunate lodging. And as concerning the conſolation 
f my ſquire Sancho Panca, I truſt in his goodneſs, and 

oneſt proceeding, that he will not abandon me in good or 
bad fortune : For though it ſhould fall out through his or 
my hard hap, that I ſhall not be able to below on him an 
iſland, or other equivalent thing, as I have promiſed, his 
wages at leaſt cannot be loft, for in my teſtament, which i: 
. made already, I have ſet down what hc is to have, though 
not conformably to his many good ſervices, yet according to 
my poſſibility. Sancho Panca bowed: his head with great 
reverence, and kiſfed both-his hands, (for one alone o 
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could not, by reaſon they were bound together) and 
preſently thoſe viſions did lift up the cage, and accom- 
modate it on the team of oxen. | 


Ci A FP. MA 


IF herem is proſecuted the manuer of Don Quixote's 
Tuchantment, with other famous Occarrences. 


HEN Don Quixote ſaw himſelf to be incaged 
after that manner, and placed in the cart, he 
ſud, I haveread many and very grave hiſtories of knight's 
errand, but I never read, ſaw, nor heard, that they were 


wont to carry knight's errand inchanted after this man- 


ner, and with the leiſu:e that thoſe ſlothful and heavy 
beaſts do threaten: For they were ever accuſtomed to be 
carry'd in the air with wonderful ſpeed, ſhut in ſome 
dusky and obſcure cioud ; or in ſome fiery chariot ; or 
on ſome Hippogriphus, or ſome other ſuch-like beaſt, But 
that they carry me now on a team of oxen, I proteſt it 
drivesme into a great amazement: But perhaps both chi- 
valry, and the inchantments of theſe our times, do follow 
a courſe different from thoſe of former ages: And per- 
adventure it may alſo be, that as I am a new knight in 
the world, and the firſt that hath again revived the now- 
neglected and forgotten exerciſe of arms, ſo have they 
alſo newly invented other kinds of inchantments, and 
other mannersof carryingaway inchanted knights. What 
doeſt thou think of this, ſon Sancho? I know not, quoth 
Sancho, what to think, becauſe I am not fo well ſeen in 
ſcriptures errand as you are; but for all this I durſt athrm 
and ſwear, that theſe viſions which go up and down in 
this place, are not altogether 5 Catholicks! my 


father, quoth Don Quixote, how can they be catholicks, 


when they be all devils, which have aſſumed fantaſtical 
bodies to come and put me into this ſtate? And if thou 
wilt prove the truth hereof, do but touch and feel them, 
and thou ſhalt find them to have no bodies, but ef air, 
and that they conſiſt of nothing but an outward appea- 
rance. Now, by my faith, Sir, quoth Sancho, I have 

| already 
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already touched them, and find this devil that goeth there 1 
ſe buſily up and down, both plump and ſoft-fleſhed ; and * 
that he hath beſides another property very different from h 
that which I have heard fay devils have: For it is ſaid, 1 
that they ſmell all of brimſtone, and other filthy things; 7 
but one may feel at leaſt half a league off, the amber that a 
this devil ſmells off. Sancho ſpoke this of Don Ferd:- t 
nando, who belike ( as lords of his rank are wont) had 1 
his attire perfumed with amber: | * 
Marvel not thereat, friend Sancho, quoth Don Quixote, I 
for the devils are very crafty ; and achough they bring on 
* ſmells or perfumes about them, yet they themſelves ſmell * 
nothing, (becauſe they are ſpirits,) or if they do ſmell K 
ought, it is not good, but evil and ſtinking ſavours: ad 
The reaſon is, for that as they do always bear whereſo- pa 
ever they be, their hell about them, and can receive no a 
kind of eaſe of their torments, and good ſmells be things ye 
that delight and pleaſe, it is not poſſible that they can * 
ſmell any good thing: And if it ſeem to thee, that that 7 
devil whom thou doſt mention, ſmells of amber, either "x 
thou art deceived, or that he would deceive thee, by Tag 
making thee to think that he is no devil. All theſe diſcourſes but 
paſſed between' the maſter and the man; the whilſt Don def 


Ferdinando and Cardenio ( fearing leſt Sancho ſhould find 
out the deceit whereto he was already come very near ) 
reſolved to haſten the knight's departure; and therefore 
calling the Innkeeper aſide, they commanded him to ſad- 
dle Rozmante, and empannel Sancho his beaſt ; which he 
did with all expedition : And the Curate agreed with 
the troopers for ſo much a day to accompany him unto 
his village. Cardenio hang'd at the pummel of Rozi- 
nantes ſaddle the target on the one ſide, and on the 
other the baſon, and by ſigns commanded Sancho to get 
up on his aſs, and lead Roſinante by the bridle; and 
afterwards placed on either {dc of the cart two troope! » 
with their firelocks. 6 | 
But before the Cart departed, the Hoſteſs, her daugh:- 
ter, and Maritornes came out to bid Don Quixote fare- 
wel, feigning that they wept for ſorrow of his diſaſter. 
Te whom Bon Quixote ſaid, My good ladies, do not 
veep: | 
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weep : For all theſe miſchances are incident to thoſe 
which profeſs that which I do: And if theſe calamities 
had not befallen me, I would never have accounted my- 
ſelf for a famous Knight errant : For the like chances 
never happen to Knights of little name or renown, be- 
cauſe there are none in the world that makes any men- 
tion of them. But they often befal to the valorous, 
who have emulators of their vertue and valour, both 
many Princes, and many other Knights, that ſtrive by 
indirect means to deſtroy them. But for all that, ver- 
tue is ſo potent, as by herſelf alone (in deſpite of all the 
negromancy that ever the firſt inventor thereot Zoroaſtes 
knew) ſhe will come off victorious from every danger, 
and will ſhine in the world as the ſun doth in heaven. 
Pardon me, fair ladies, it by any careleſneſs I have done 
you any diſpleaſure, for with my will and knowledge I 
never wronged any. And pray unto God for me, That 
he will pleaſe to deliver me out of this priſon, where- 
into ſome ill meaning tnchanter hath thruſt me; for if 


JL. once may ſee myſelf at liberty again, I will never 


forget the favours which you have done me in this caſtle, 
but greatly 1 and recompence them as they 
deſerve. Whilſt the ladies of the caſtle were thus en- 
tertained by Don Quixote, the Curate and Barber took 
leave of Don Ferainando and his companions, of the 
Captain and his brother, and of all the contented ladies, 
ſpecially of Dorotea and Lucinda; all of them embraced 
and promiſed to acquaint one another with their ſuc- 
ceeding fortunes, Don Ferdinando intreating the Curate 
to write unto him what became of Don Quixote, at- 
ſuring him that no affair he could inform him of ſhould 
pleaſe him better than that, and that he would in lieu 
thereof acquaint him with alloccurences which he thought 
would deitght him, either concerning his own marriage, 
or Zoraida's baptiſm, or the ſucceſs of Don Lewis, and 
Lycinda's return into her houſe. 

The Curate offered willingly to accompliſh to a hair 
all that he had commanded him: And fo they returned 
once again to embrace one another, and to renew their 
— complemental offers: The Innkeeper came 
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alſo to the Curate, and gave him certain papers, ſaying, 


that he had found them within one of the linings of 


the wallet, wherein the tale of The curious Impertinent 
was had ; and that ſince the owner did not return to 
fetch it, he bad him take them all with him: for ſee- 
ing he could not read, he would keep them no 
longer. Maſter Curate yield him many thanks; and then 
opening them, found in the beginning thereof theſe 
words, The tale of Riconnette and Cortadillo ; by which 
he underſtood that it was ſome hiſtory, and collected 
that it muſt be a good one, ſeeing that of the Curious 
Impertinent, contrived, perhaps, * the ſame author, 
had proved ſo well, and therefore he laid it up, with an 
intention to read it as ſoon as he had an opportunity. 
Then he mounted on horſeback with his Bend the 
Barber ; and both of them putting on their masks, that 
they might not quickly be known by Don Quixote, 
they travelled after the team, which held on in this or- 
der: Firſt went the cart, guided by the carter ; on both 
ſides thereof the troopers rode with their fire-locks ; 
then followed Sancho upon his aſs leading Roxinante by 
the bridle; and laſt of all came the Curate and Barber 
upon their mighty mules, and with their faces covered; 
all in a grave geſture, and with an alderman-like pace, 
and rravelling no faſter than the ſlow ſteps of the heavy 
oxen permitted them. Don Quixote ſat with his hands 
tied, his legs ſtretched out, and leaning againſt the bar 
of the cage, with ſuch a filence and patience, as he ra- 
ther ſeemed a ſtatue than a man. In this quiet and lei- 
ſurely manner they travelled for the ſpace of two leagues, 
when arriving to a valley, it ſeemed to their conductor 
a fit p:ace to repoſe and bait his oxen. And acquainting 
the Curate with his purpoſe, the Barber was of opinion 
that they ſnould yet go on a little further, becauſe he 
knew that there lay Behind a little mountain, which 
was within their view, a certain vale, much better fur- 
niſhed with graſs than that wherein he meant to abide, 
The Barber's opinion was allowed, and therefore they 
continued on their travel, when the Curate Jooking by 


chance behind him, ſaw coming after them ſix or ſeven 
men 
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men on horſeback, and very well appointed, who quickly 


got ground of them; for they came not the lazy and fleg. 


matick pace of oxen, but as men that were mounted 
on Canons mules, and pricked forward with a deſire to 
paſs over the heat of the day in their inn, which was 
not much more than a league from thence. Finally, 
thoſe diligent travellers overtook our ſlothful ones, and 
ſaluted them courteouſly, and one of them that was n 
Canon of Toledo, and maſter of the reſt, noting the or- 
derly proceſſion of the cart, troopers, Sancho, Rozmante, 
the Curate and Barber, but chiefly the incaged Don 
Quixote, he could not forbear to demand what meaned 
the carriage of that man in ſo ſtrange a manner, altho' 
he did already conjecture by obſervation of the troopers, 
that he was ſome notable robber, or other delinquenr. the 
puniſhment of whom belong'd to the holy brotherhood, 
One of the troopers, to whom the demand was made, 
did anſwer in this manner: Sir, we know not where- 
fore this Knight is carried in this form. and therefore 
— he himſelf, who beſt may, tell you the reaſon there- 
of. 

Don Suixote had over-heard their diſcourſe, and ſaid, 
If, gentlemen, you be converſant and skiltu] in matters 
of chivalry, T will communicate my misfortunes with 
you : But if you be not, I have no reaſon to trouble 
myſelf to recount them. The Curate and Barber ſeeing 
the travellers in talk with Don Quixote, drew near to 
make an anſwer for him in ſuch tort, that their inven- 
tion might not be diſcovered ; the whilſt the Canon re- 
plied to the Knight, and ſaid, Truly, brother, I am bet- 


ter acquainted with books of Knighthood, then with 


Villapanda's logick : And therefore if all the difficulty 
reſt only in that, you may ſafely communicate whatſo- 
ever you will with me. In God's name be it, quoth 


Don ®:-'ixore, You ſhall! therefore underſtand, Sir, 


Knight, that I am carried away inchanted in this cags, 
throuph the envy and fraud of wicked magicians : For 
wertue is much more perſocuted of the wicked, than ho- 
noured of the good. I am a Knight Errant, but none of 
thof: whoſe names are now recorded in the books of 
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fame, but one of thoſe who in deſpite of envy itielf, 
and of all the Magicians of Per/ia, the Brachmans of In- 
dia, or of the Gymnoſophiſts of Æthio pia, ſhall hang his 
name in the temple of Eternity, that it may ſerve as a 
model and pattern to enſuing ages; wherein Knights 
Errant may view the ſteps which they are to follow, if 
they mean to af ire to the top and honourable height of 
arms. The K. ght Sir Don Quixote faith true, quoth 
the Curate, {r aking to the t. avellers, that he is carried 
away in thi” chariot inchanted, not through his own 
default or ſ , but through the maglignant treachery of 
thoſe, to iom vertue is loathſome, and valour odious. 


This is, good Sir, the Knight of the ſad countenance, ( if 


you have at any time heard ſpeak of him) whoſe valor- 
ous acts ſhall remain inſculped in ſtubborn braſs, and 
time- ſurviving marble, though envy and malice do la- 
bour never ſo much to obſcure them. 

When the Canon heard the impriſoned man and the 
other three ſpeak firſt in one tenor, he was about to 
bleſs himſelf for wonder, and could not conjecture what 
had befallen him, and into no leſs admiration were they 
brought that came with him. But Sancha Panca having 


in the mean time approached to hear their ſpeech, to 


plaiſter up the matter, added, Now, Sirs, whether you 
will love me well or ill, for what I ſhall ay, the very 
truth of the matter is, that my lord Don Quixote is 
as much inchanted as my mother, and no more. For 
his judgment is yet whole and found ; he eats, and drinks. 
and doth his neceſlities as other men do, and as he him- 
felt did yeſterday, and other days before they incaged 
him: All which being ſo, how nn you make me be- 
lieve that he goeth — ? Fdr I have heard many 
perſons avouch, that inchanted perſons neither eat, nor 
drink, nor ſpeak; and yet my lord, if he be not thwart- 
ed, Will talk more than twenty barriſters : And then 
turning towards the Curate, he ſaid, O maſter Curate, 
maſter Curate, you think that 1 do net know you? 
And think you tha. I do not ſuppoſe, yea, and preſage 
whereto theſe new. it. hantments are addreſſed ? Well, 
know then, that I MOW you well, although you cover 
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your face never ſo much; and that I underſtand your 


meaning, how deeply ſoever you ſmoother your drifts: 


But in fine, where emulation and envy reigns, vertue 
cannot live; where pinching ſways, liberality goes by. 
A pox take the devil; for, but for your reverence, my lord 
had e' er this time been wedded to the Princeſs Micomi- 
cona, and I myſelf had been created an TZarl at leaſt; 
for no leſs might be expected either from the bounty 
of my lord, or the greatneſ of my deſerts: But now 


] perceive that to be true which is commonly ſaid, 


That the wheel of fortune turns about more ſwiftly than 
that of a mill ; and that they which were yeſterday on the 
top thereof, lie to day all along on the ground. I am 
chiefly grieved for my wife and children; for whereas 
they ought and might hope to ſee their father come in 
at his gates, made a governor or viceroy of ſome iſle 
or kingdom, they ſhall now ſec him return unto 
them no better than a poor horſeboy. All which I 
have urged ſo much, maſter Curate, only to intimate to 
your paternity, how you ought to have remorſe, and 
make a ſcruple of conſcience of treating my dear lord 
as you do; and look to it well, that God do not one 
day demand at your hands, in the other life, amends 
for the priſon whereinto you carry him , and that you 
be not anſwerable tor all the ſuccours and good deeds 
which he would have afforded the world in this time 
of his captivity. Snuff me thoſe candles, quoth the 
Barber, hearing him ſpeak ſo. What Sancho, art thou 
alſo of thy maſter's confraternity ? I ſwear, by the Lord, 
begin to ſee that. thou art very like too keep him 
company in the cage id that thou ſhalt be as deeply 
inchanted as he, for the portio.. which thou haſt of 
his humour and chivalry. Thou waſt in an ill hour 
begotten with child by his promiſes, and in a worſe 
did the iſle, which thou ſo greatly longeſt for, ſink in- 
to thy pate. I am not with child by any body, faid 
Sancho; nor Ja man of humour to let any body get me 
with child, no, though it were the king himſelf: And 
although I be poor, yet am I a Chriſtian, and owe no- 
thing to any one; and if I deſire Iſlands, others were 
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are that deſire worſe things; and every one is the ſon of his 
own works: And under the name of a man, I may be- 


come Pope, how much more the governor of an iſland, 
and chiefly, ſeeing my lord may gain ſo many, as he 
may want men to beſtow them on? And therefore, 
maſter Barber, you ſhould take heed how you ſpeak ; 
for all conſiſts not in trim ming of beards; and there is 
ſome difference between Peter and Peter. I ſay it, be- 
cauſe all of us know one another, and no man ſhall un- 
perceived put a falſe dye upon me. As concerning my lord's 
inchantment, God knowes the truth; and therefore let 
it reſt as it is, ſeeing it is the worſe for the ſtirring in. 


The Barber would not reply unto Sancho, leſt that with 
his ſimplicities he ſhould diſcover what the Curate and 
himſelf did labour to conceal: And the Curate doubting 


the ſame, had intreated the Canon to prick on a little 
forward, and he would diſcover to him the myſtery of the 
incaged Knight. with other matters ef delight. The 
Canon did 10; and taking his men along with them, 
was very attentive to all that he rehearſed of the condi- 
tion, life madneſs, and faſhions of Don Ouixote. 
There did he briefly acquaint him with the original cauſe 
of his diſtraction, and all the progreſs of his adventures, 
until his ſhutting up in that cage; and their own de- 
ſign in carrying home to his country, to try whether 
they might by any means find out a remedy for his 


frenzy. The Canon and his men again admired to hear 


ſo ſtrange a hiftory as that of Don Quixote; and as 
foon as the Curate had ended his relation, the Canon 


1 


Verily, maſter Curate, I do find by experience, that 
thoſe books which are inſtituted of chivalry or knight- 
hood, are very prejudicial to well- governed common- 
wealhs : And although (born away by an idle and curi- 
ous delire) I have read the beginning of almoſt as many 
as are imprinted of that ſubject, yet could J never en- 
dire myſeifto finiſh and read any one of them thorough: 
For methinks that, ſomewhat more or leſs, they all im- 
port one thing, and this hath no more than that, nor 


the other more than his fellow. And in n. 
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this kind of writing and invention falls within the com- 
paſs of the fables, called Mileſiæ, which are wandring and 
idle tales, whoſe only ſcope is delight, and not inſtruc- 
tion; quite contrary to the project of thoſe called Fabula 
Apologæ, which delight and inſtruct together. And 
though that the principal end of ſuch books be recreation, 

et cannot I perceive how they can yield it, ſeeing they 

e forced with ſo many, and ſo proportionleſs untruths: 
For the delight that the mind conceives, muſt proceed 
from the beauty and conformity which it ſees or con- 
templates in ſuch things as the ſight or imagination re- 


preſents unto it; and all things that are deformed or 
diſcordant, muſt produce the contrary effect. Novy 


then, what beauty can there be. or what proportion be- 
tween the parts and the whole, or the whole and the 
parts, in a book or fable, wherein a youth of ſixteen 


years of age gives a blow to a giant as great as a Few's, 


and with that blow divides him in two, as eaſily as if 
he were a pellet of ſugar? And when they deſcribe a 
battle, after that they have told us how there were at 
leaſt a million of men on the adverſe ſide, yet if the 
knight of the book be againſt them, we muſt of force, 
and whether we will or no, underſtand, that the faid 
knight obtained the victory through the invincible 
ſtrength of his arm? What then ſhall we fay of the facility 
wherewithal the inheritrix of a kingdom or empire 
fa]'s between the arms of one of thoſe errant and un- 
known knights ? What underſtanding, if it be not al- 
together barren or barbarous, can delight itſelf, reading 
how a great tower full of knights doth paſs thorough 
the ſea, as faſt as a ſhip with the moſt proſperous wind? 
And that going to bed, a man is in Lombardy, and the 
next morning finds himſelf in Preſter John s country, 
among the Indians, or in ſome other region which never 
was diſcovered by Prolomeus, nor ſeen by Marcus Polus? 
And if I ſhould be anſwered, that the inventors of ſuch 
books do write them as fables, and therefore are not 
bound unto any reſpect of circumſtances, or obſerva- 
tion of truth, I would reply, That an untruth is ſo much 
the more pleaſing, by _ much the nearer 1t W 
2 dles 
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bles a truth; and ſo much the more grateful, by how 
much the more is it doubttul and poſſible: For lying 
fables muſt be ſuited unto the reader's underſtanding, 
and ſo written, as that facilitating impoſſible things, 
levelling untrue things, and holding the mind in ſuſ- 
pence, they may raviſh a more delight, and entertain 
ſuch manners, as pieaſure and wonder may, ſtep by ſtep, 
walk together ; all which things he that writes not like- 
lihoods, ſhall never be able to perfo m. And as touch- 
ing imitation, (wherein conſiſts the perfection of that 
which is written, I have not ſeen in any books of 
knighthood an entire bulk of a fable, ſo proportioned 
in all the members thereof, as that the middle may an- 
ſwer the beginning, and the end the beginning and mid- 
dle ; but rather they have compoled them of ſo many 
members, as it more probably ſeems that the authors in- 
tended to frame Chimera's or monſters, than to deliver pro- 
portinate figures, moſt harſh in their ſtile, incredible in 
exploits, impudent in love matters, abſurd in comple- 
ments, prolix in battles, fond in diſcourſes, uncertain 
and ſenſleſs in voyages, and finally, devoid of all diſcre- 
tion, art, and ingenious diſpotition ; and therefore they 
deſerve (as moſt idle and trivolous things) to be baniſhed 
out of all Chriſtian commonwealrhs. 
Maſter Curate did liſten to the Canon with very great 
attention, and he ſeemed unto him to be a man of good 
underſtanding, and that he had great reaſon for what 
he had alledged: And therefore faid, That in reſpe& they 
did concur in opinions, and that he had an old grudge 
to the vanity of ſuch books, he had likewiſe fired all 
Don Ouixote's library, conſiſting of many bocks of that 
ſubject : And then he recounted to him the ſearch and 
inquiſition he had made of them, and which he had 
condemned, and which reſerved. Whereat the Canon 
laughed heartily, and faid, That notwithſtanding all the 
evil he had ſpoken of ſuch books, yet did he find one 
good in them, to wit, the ſubject they offered a good 
wit to werk upon, and ſhew itſelf in them; for they 
qiſplay'd a large and open plain, thorough which the 


pen might run without let or incumbrances, deſcri- 
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bing of ſhipwrecks, tempeſts, encounters, and battles; 
delineating a valours captain, with all the propertics re- 
quired in him; as wiſdom to fruſtrate the deſigns of 
his enemy; eloquence to perſwade or diſſwade his fol- 
dier? ripeneſs in advice; promptneſs in execution; as 
much valour in attending, as in aſſaulting of an enemy; 
deciphering now a lamentable and tragical ſucceſs, then 
a joy ful and unexpected event; there a moſt beautiful, 
boneſt, and diſcreet lady, here a valiant, courteous, and 
Chriſtian knight; there an unmeaſurable barbarous brag- 
| [nds here a gentle, valorous, and wiſe prince, repre- 

enting the goodneſs and loyalty of ſubjects, the magni- 
ficence and bounty of lords. Sometimes he may ſhew 
himſelf an aftrologran, ſometimes a coſmographer, ſome- 
times a mulician, ſometimes a ſtatiſt, and ſometimes, If 
he pleaſe, he may have occaſion to ſhew himſelf a ne- 
gromancer : There may he demonſtrate the ſubtilty of 
Utyſſes, the piety of Æneas, the valour Achilles, the 
misfortunes of Hector, the treachery of Sinon, the amity 
of Eurialus, the liberality of Alexander, the reſolution 
of Cæſar, the clemency and truth of Trajanus, the fide- 
lity of Zopirus, the prudence of Cato; and finally, all 
thoſe parts that make a worthy man perfect: One while 
by placing them all in one ſubje&; another, by diſtribu- 
ting them among many. I And this being done, and ſet 
out in a pleaſing ſtile, and witty faſhion, that approach- 


eth as near as is poſſible unto the truth, will queſtion- 


leſs remain a work of many fair draughts, which being 
accompliſhed, will repreſent ſuch beauty and perfection, 
as ſhall fully attain to the beſt end aimed at in all wrt- 
ting, that is, as I have faid, jointly to inſtruct, and de- 
light; for the irregularity and liberality of thoſe books 
ou to the author the means to ſhew himſelf an epick, 
yrick, tragedian, and comedian; with all other things 
which the moſt graceful and: pleaſant ſciences of poetry 
and oratory include in themſelves. For the Epicks may 
be as well written in prole as in verſe. | 
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CHAP XXI. 


Fherein the Canon proſecutes his diſcourſe upon 
upon Books of Chivalry, and many other thing. 
worthy of his Wit. 


IR, you ſay very true, quoth the Curate ; and fer 
this very reaſon are they which have hitherto in- 
vented ſuch books the more worthy of reprehenſion, be- 
cauſe they neither heeded the good diſcourſe, the art, nor 
the rules, by which they might have guided themſelves, 
and by that means have grown as famous for their proſe, 
as be the two princes of the Greek and Latin poetry tor 
their verſe, I have for my part, quoth the Canon, at 
ikaſt attempted to write a book of Chivalry, obſervin 
therein all the points by me mentioned ; and in truth 
have written above a hundred ſheets thereof: And to 
the end that I might try whether they were correſpon- 
dent to my eſtimation, I did communicate them, both 
with certain skilful and wiſe men that are marvellouſly 
affected to that ſubject, and with ſome ignorant perſons 
that only delight to hear fantaſtical inventions, and I have 
found in them all a grateful approbation of my labours ; 
et would I not for all that proſecute the work, as well 
becauſe it ſeemed unfit for my profeſſion, as alſo becauſe 
I find the number of the ignorant to exceed that of the 
Judicious : And though more good come to a man by 
the praiſe of a few wiſe men, then hurt by the ſcoffs of 
a number of fools, yet would I not willin ly ſubject 


myſelf to the confuſed judgment of the ſenſlets vulgar, 


who commonly give themſelves moſt unto the reading 
of ſuch books. But that which moſt of all rid my 


hands, yea, and my memory, of all deſire to end it, was 


this argument, drawn from our modern comedies, an 
thus made to myſelf : If thoſe (as well the fictions, 
as hiſtorical ones) are all, or the moſt part of them, no- 
torus fopperies, and things without either head or 
foot, and yet are by the vulgar heard with ſuch delight. 


anc 
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and held and approved tor good; and both the author, 
that. compoſe them, and actors that repreſent them, ſay 
that they muſt be ſuch as they be, for to pleaſe the peo- 
ple's humouts, and not more conformable to reaſon or 
truth; and that, becauſe thoſe wherein Pecorum is ob- 
ſerved, and the fable followed according to the rules of 
art, ierve only for three or four diſcreet men, (if ſo many 
may be found at a Play,) which do attend unto them, 
and all the reſt of the auditors remain faſting, by rea- 
{on they cannot conceive the artificial contexture there- 
of; therefore is it better for them to gain good money 
and means by many, than bare opinion or applauſe by a 
few. The very {ſame would be the end of my book, 
after J had uſed all poſſible induſtry to obſerve the afore- 
faid precept; and I ſhould remain only for a need, and 
as the taylor that dwells in a corner, without trade or 
eſtimation. 

And although I have ſundry times endeavour'd to per- 


ſwade the players, that their opinion was erroneous here- 


in, and that they would attract more people, and acquire 
greater fame by wt. artificial comedies, than bal ir- 


regular and methodical plays then uſed, yet are they ſo 
 wedded to their opinion, as no reaſon can weo, nor de- 


monſtration win them from it. I remember, how dealing 
upon a day with one of thoſe obſtinate fellows, I ſaid 
unto him, Do not you remember, how a few years ago 
were repreſented in Spain three tragedies, written by a 
tamous poet of our kingdom, which were ſuch as de- 
lighted, yea, and amazed all the auditors, as we!l the 
ie:rned as the ſimple, the exact as the flight ones; and 
that the players pot more by thoſe three alone, than by 
thirty of the beſt that were penned or acted ſince tha: 
time? You mean, without queſtion, quoth the acta: 


anſwering me, Iſabella, Phillis, and Alexandra. The very 


fame, quoth I; and note, whether in them were nt 
rightly obſerved all the rules and precepts of art; ard ver 
thereby they neither wanted any part of their dignity, nor 
the approbation of all the worid. So that I infer, the 
fault not to be in the vulgar that covets idle toys, but 
rather in theſe which know not how to pen q act ny 
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other thing: For no ſuch fond ſtuff was in the comedy 
of Ingratitude Reveng'd, nor found in Numantia, nor 
erceived in that of the Amorous Merchant, and much 
leſs in the Favcurable Enemy, nor in ſome others made 
by judicious poets, which both redounded to their in- 
finite fame and renown, and yielded unto theſe actors 
abundant gain. To theſe I added other reaſons, where- 
with 1 left him, in mine opinion, ſomewhat perplexed, 
but not ſitisfied, or deſirous to forego his erroneous 
opinion. 

Truly, Maſter Canon, quoth the Curate, you have 
touched a matter that hath rowzed an antient rancour and 
heart-burning of mine againſt the comedies now in re- 
queſt ; the which is equal to the grudge that I bear to 
books ot knighthood, For ſeeing the comedy, as Twlly 
affirms, ought to be a mirror of man's life, a pattern of 
manners, and an image of truth, thoſe that are now ex- 
hibited, are mirrors of vanity, patterns of folly, and images 
of voluptuouſneſs. For what greater abſurdity can be in 
ſuch a ſubject, than to ſee a Fil come out, in the firſt 
ſcene of the firſt act, in his ſwaddling clouts, and iſſue in 
the ſecond already grown a man, yea, a bearded man? 
And what greater vanity, then to preſent before us a 
valiant old man, and a young coward ? a layman be- 
come a divine? a page a conſellor? a king a ſcoun- 
dre] ? and a princeſs a ſcower-kettle ? What ſhould I 
fay of the little care had of the due obſervation of time 
for the ſucceeding of that they repreſent, other than 
that I myſelf have ſeen comedies, whoſe firſt act began 
in Europe, the ſecond in Aa, and the third ended in 
Africa: And truly, if there had been a fourth, it would 
queſtionleſs have finiſhed in America, and by conſequence 
we ſhould have ſeen a round walk about the four parts 
of the world; and feigning an exploit performed in the 
time of king Pepin, or of Charlemaine, they make the 
principal actors thereof, either Heraclius the emperor 
that enter'd into Feruſalem bearing of the holy croſs; 
or Godfrey of Bulloine that recover d the holy land, many 
years, yea, and ages having occurred between the times 


of the one and the other : Yea, and the comedy bein 
ground 


grounded on a fiction, to attribute unto it the verities of 
à hiſtory, and mingle it, and patch it up with pieces of 


_ attributing to one ſaint the miracles done by another? 
| Yea, and in human comedies they preſume to do mi- 


All which doth prejudice truth, diſcredit hiſtories, and 


comedies, hold us to be rude and ignorant, when they 


heard an artificial and well-order'd comedy, would come 


others example, incenſed againſt vice, and enamoured of 
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others, having relation to different perſons and times 
and this, with no plauſible invention, or draught re- 
ſembling the truth, but rather with palpable, groſs, and 
inexcuſable errors; and which is worſe, ſome pulls are 
found to affirm, that all perfection conſiſts herein, and 
that they are too dainty that look for any other. 

Now, it we would paſs further, to examine the divine 
comedies that treat of God, or the lives of ſaints, what 2 
multitude of falſe miracles do the compoſers deviſe ? 
what a bulk of matters apocryphal and ill-underſtood, 


racles, (without farther reſpect or conſideration, but that 
ſuch a miracle or ſhew, as they term it, would do well 
in ſuch a p'ace,) to the end that the ignorant folk may 
admire them, and come the more willingly to them. 


turn to the diſgrace of our Spaniſh wits : For ſtrangers, 
which do with much punctuality obſerve the method of 


ſee ſuch follies and abſurdities efcape us. And it will be 
no ſufficient excuſe for this error, to ſay, that the prin- 
cipal end of well-govern'd commonwealths, in the per- 
mitting of comedies, is only to entertain the commo · 
nalty with ſome honeſt paſtime, and thereby divert the 
exorbitant and vicious humours which idleneſs is wont 
to engender . And ſeeing that this end is attained to by 
whatſoever comedies, good or bad, it were to no pur- 
poſe to appoint any laws or limits unto them, or to tie 
the compoſers to frame, or actors to play them, as they 
ſhould do; for hereunto I anſwer, that this end would, 
without all compariſon, be compaſſed better by good 
comedies than by evil ones: For the auditor, having 


away delighted with the jeſts, and inſtructed by the 
truths thereof, wondering at the ſucceſſes, grow diſrreeter 
by the reaſons, warned by the deceits, become wiſe by 
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virtue, All which effects a good comedy ſhould fir up 
in the hearer's mind, were he never ſo you or clowniſh, 
And it is of all impoſlibilities the molt impoſlible, that 
a comedy conſiſting of all theſe parts ſhould not enter- 
tain, delight, fatisfy, and content the mind much more, 
than another that ſhould be defeRive in any of them, as 
moſt of our now-a-day comedies be. Nor are the poets 
that pen them chiefly to be blamed for this abuſe: For 


ſonie of them know very well where the error lurks, 


and know alſo as well how to redreſs it. But becauſe 


that comedies are become a vendible merchandize, they 


affirm, and therein tell the plain truth, that the players 


would not buy them, it they were of any other than 


the accuſtomed kind ; and therefore the poet endeavours 


to accommodate himſelf to the humour of the player, 


who is to pay him for his labour, And that this is the 
truth, may be gathered by an infinite number of come- 
dies, which a moſt happy wit of this kingdom hath 
compoſed with ſuch delicacy, ſo many good jeſts, fo 
elegant a verſe, ſo excellent reaſons, ſo grave ſentences, 
iT finally, with ſo much eloquence, and ſuch a lofti- 
neſs of ſtile, as ne hath filled the world with his fame: 
And yet by reaſon that he was forced to accommodate 
himſelf to the actors, all of them have not arrived to 
the height of perfection which art requires. Others there 
are that write without any judgment, and with ſo little 
heed of what.they do, as after their works have once 
been acted, the players are conſtrained to run away and 


hide themſelves, fearing to be puniſhed, as often they 


have been, for acting things obnoxious to the prince, or 


Scandalous to ſome families. 


All which inconveniencies niight be redreſſed, if there 


were ſome underſtanding and diſcr eet perſon ordain'd at 


the court, to examine all comedies before they were acted, 
and that not only ſuch as were played at the court it- 
Kelf, but alſo all others that were to be acted throughout 
Spain, without whole allowance, under his hand and fecal, 


the magiſtrate of no town ſhould permit any comedy to 


be played. By which means the players would diligently 
lend their plays to the court, and might boldly = 
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wards act them, and the compoſers would with more 
care and ſtudy examine their labours, knowing that they 
ſhould paſs the ſtrict cenſure of him that could underſtand 
them. And by this means would good comedics be 
written, and the thing intended by them moſ? ear 
attained to, vix. the entertainment of the people, the 
good opinion of Spaniſh wits, the profit and ſecurity of 
the players, and the faving of the care that is now im- 
ployed in chaſtiſing their raſhneſs. And if the ſame charge 
were piven to this man, or to ſome other, to examine 
the books of knighthood, which ſhould be made hereaf- 
ter, ſome of them doubtleſs would be put forth, adorn- 
ed with that perfection whereof you ſpoke but now. 
inriching our language with the pleaſing and precious 
treaſure of eloquence; and being an occalion that the old 
books would become obſcure in the bright preſence of 
thoſe new ones publiſhed, for the Eoneſt recreation, 
not only of the idler fort, but allo of thoſe that have 
more ſerious occupations ; For it is not poſſible for the 
bow to continue ſtill bent: Nor can our human and 
frail nature ſuſtain itſelf long, without ſome help of lawy- 


ful recreation. 


The Canon and Curate had arrived to this point of 
their diſcourſe, when the Barber fpurring on, and over- 
taking them, ſaid to the Curote, This is the place T 
lately told you, was fit to pals over the heat of the day 
in, while the oxen baitcd amidſt the freſhard abundant 


- paſtures. It likes me very well, quoth the Curate : 


And telling the Canon what he meant to do, he alſo 
was pleaſed to remain with them, as weil invited by 
the proſpect of a beautiful valley, which offereditfelt to 
their view, as allo to e joy the Curate's converiatien, 
towards whom he began to bear marvellous affection; 
and laftly, with the deſire he had to be thorcugh:y ac- 
quainted with Don @zixore's adventures; theretore he 
gave order to ſome of his men, that they ſhould ride 
to the inn, which was hard by. and bring frem thence 
what meat they could find ſufficient to {ortisfy them all, 


| becaule he likewiſe meant to pals tie hot time of the 


day in that place. To which one of his men did an- 
{rwer, 
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ſwer, that their ſumpter-mule was by that time, as he 
thought, in the inn, ſo copieuſly furniſhed with pro- 
viſion of meat, that, as he fuppoſcd, they needed not 
buy any thing there but barley for their mules. If it 
be ſo, quoth the Canon, let our mules be carried thither, 
and the ſumpter one returned hither. 

Whilſt this paſſed, Sancho being free from the conti- 
nual preſence of the Curate and Barber, whom he held 
as ſuſpected perſons, thought it a fit time to ſpeak with 
his lord; and therefore drew near to the cage wherein 
he fat, and faid to him in this manner: Sir, that 1 
may diſcharge my conſcience, I will reveal unto you 
all that hath paſt in this affair of your inchantment ; 
which briefly is, That thoſe two, which ride with their 
faces covered, are the Curate of our village and the Bar- 
ber; and, asI imagine, they both are the plotters of this 
your kind of carrying away, for meer emulation that 
they ſee you ſurpaſs them both in atchieving famous 
acts. This truth being preſuppoſed, it follows that you 
are not inchanted, but begulled, and made a fool; for 
the proof whereof, I will but demand of you one quei- 
tion, and if you do an{wer me according to mine ex- 
pectat ion, as I believe you will, you ſhall feel the deceit 
with your own hands, and perceive how you are not 
inchanted, but rather have your wits turned upſide- 
down, 

Son Sancho, demand what thou wilt, quoth Don 
Quixcte, and I will fatisfy thee, and anſwer directly 
two thy deſire: But as touching thy averment, that thoſe 
which go along with us be the Curate and Barber, our 
goſſips and old acquaintance, it may well befal that 
they ſeem to be ſuch ; but that they are ſo really and 
in efie, I would not have thee believe in any manner 
for that which thou art to beli-ve, and ſbould'ſt under- 
fland, in this matter is, that if they be like thoſe cur 
friends, as thou ſayſt, it muſt needs be, that thoſe which 
have inchanted me have aſſumed their ſemblance and 
likene's, (for it is an caſy thing for magicians to put on 
any ſhape they plcaſe,} thereby to give thee occaſion to 
think that which thou doſt, to drive thee into * 
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labyrinth of imaginations, as thou ſhalt not afterwards 
know how to fally out, although thou hadſt the aſſiſ- 
tance of Theſeus's clew, and withal to make me waver 
in mine underſtanding, to the end, I may not conjec- 
ture from whence this charm 1s derived unto me; for, 
if thou on the one ſide doſt affirm that the Barber and 
Curate of our village do accompany me, and I on the 
other {ide find myſelf incaged, and am fo aſſured of 
mine own force, that no human ſtrength, be it not ſu- 


pernatural, is able thus to incage me, what wouldſt 


thou have me ſay or think, but that the manner of 
mine inchantment exceeds as many as ever I read through- 
out all the hiſtories, intreating of knights errant which 


have been inchanted? Wherefore thou may'ſt very well 


appeale and quiet thyſelf in that point of believing 
them to be thoſe thou fay'ſt ; for they are thoſe as 
much as I am a Turk. And as touching thy deſire to 
demand ſomewhat of me, ſpeak, for I will anſwer 
thee, although thou putteſt me queſtions until to-mor- 
row morning, 

Our lady aſſiſt me! quoth Sancho, (as loud as he 
could;) and is it poſſible that you are fo brain- ſick and 
hard-headed, as you cannot perceive that I affirm the 
very pure truth, and that malice hath a greater ſtroke 
in this your diſgrace and imployment than any inchant- 
ments? But ſeeing it is ſo, I will prove evidently that 
are not inchauted; if not, tell me, as God ſhall de- 
iver you out of this tempeſt, and as you ſhall ſee your- 
ſelf, when you leaſt think of it, in my lady Duleineas 
arms. — Make an end of conjuring me, ſaid Don Quixote, 
and ask me what queſtion thou wilt; for J have a'rea- 
dy told thee that I will anſwer with all punctuality. 
That is it I demand, quoth Sancho; and the thing 1 
would know 1s, that you tel] me, without adding or 
diminiſhing ought, but with all truth uſed or looked 


for of all thoſe which profeſs the exerciſe of arms as 


you do, under the title of knights errants. —T fay, an- 
ſwered Don Quixote, that Iwill not lye a jot; make 
therefore, a beginning or an end of theſe demands, for? 
in good ſooth, thou doſt weary with me ſo many filv- 
tal ions, 
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tations, petitions, -and preventions. Sancho reply'd, T 
ſay that I am ſecure of the bounty and truth of my 
Lord, and therefore, becauſe it makes to the purpoſe 
in our affair, I do, with all reſpect, demand, whether 
your worſhip, fince your incagement, and, as you ima- 
gine, inchantment in that coop, have not had a deſire 
to make greater or leſs water, as men are wont to ſay ? 
I do not underſtand, good Sancho, that phraſe of ma- 
king water; and therefore explicate thyſelf, if thou 
wouldeſt have me to anſwer hes directly. And is it 
poſſible, replied he, that your worfhip underſtands not 
what it is to make great or little waters? Then go to 
ſome School, and learn it of the Boys, and know that 
I would ſay, Have you had a deſire to do that which 
cannot be undone? O, now, now, I underſtand thee, 
Sancho : Yes, very many times, yea, and even now 
I have ; wherefore, I pray thee, deliver me from the 
extremity thereof ; for I promiſe thee, I am not alto- 
gether ſo clean as I would be. 


GH AT. XC 


IWheyein the difcreet Diſtonrſe that paſſed between 
SGaancho Panca, and his Lord Don Quixote, 7s 
expreſſed. | 


H quoth Sancho, have T caught you at kt? This 
1 is that which I deſired to know, as much as my 
ſoul or life. Come now, Sir, and tell me, can you de- 
ny that which is wont to be ſaid, when a body is ill 
diſpoſed, I know not what ails ſuch a one, for he nei 
ther eats nor drinks, nor ſleeps, nor anſwers directly tc 
that which is demanded him, ſo as it ſeems that he 15 
inchanted ? By which may be collected, that ſuch as 
neither eat, drink, ſleep, nor do the ether natural things 
you wote of, are inchantcd; but not thoſe which have 
a deſire as you have, and eat meat when they get it, 
and drink drink when it is given them, and anſwer to 
all that is propoundeJ unto them, Thou ſayeft true, 
Sancho, quoth Don Quixote: But I have told thee 4 
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ready, that there are divers ſorts of inchantments, and 
perhaps they change with the times from one kind in- 
to another; and that now the inchanted uſe to do all 
that which I do, although they did not fo in times paſt; 
and therefore there is no diſputing or drawing of con- 
cluſions againſt the cuſtoms of the time. I know, and 
do verily perſwade my {elf that I am inchanted, and 
that is ſufficient for the diſcharge of my conſcience, 
which would be greatly burdened, if 1 thought that I 
were nor inchanted, and yet permitted my {ſelf to be 
born away in this cage idlely, and like a coward with- 
holding the ſuccour I might give to many diſtreſſed and 
needy perſons, which even at this hour be like enough 
to have extreme want of mine aid and aſſiſtance. Yer 
ſay I notwithſtanding, replied Sancho, that for more 
abundant ſatisfaction, your worſhip might do well to 


attempt the getting out of this priſon, the which I do 
_ oblige myſelf, with all my power, to facilitate, yea, 


and to get you out, and then you may remount eft- 
ſoons on the good Roxinante, who alſo ſeems inchanted, 
ſo fad and melancholy he goes. And this being done, 
we may again aſſay the fortune of ſeeking adventures, 
which, if it have no good ſucceſs, we have time enough 
to return to our cage; wherein I promiſe, by the faith 
of a good and loyal ſquire, to ſhut up myſelt together 
with you, if yon ſhall prove ſo unfortunate, or I fo 
fooliſh, as not to bring our deſigns to a good iſſue. I 
am content to do what thou ſayſt, brother Sancho, re- 
plied Don Quixote, and when thou ſeeſt opportunity 
offered to free me, I will be ruled by thee in every thing, 
but yet thou ſhalt ſee, how far thou art over-wrought 
in the knowledge thou wilt ſeem to have of my diſ- 
ace. | 
The Knight errant, and the ill-errant Squire beguiled 
thetime in theſe diſcourſes, until they arrived unto the 
place where the Canon, Curate, and Barber expected 
them: And then Sancho alighting, and helping to take 
down the cage, the wain-man unyoked his oxen, per- 
mitting them to take the benefit of paſture in that green 


and pleaſant valley, whoſe verdure invited not ſuch to en- 
joy 
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joy it as were inchanted like Don Quixote, but rather 
ſuch heedful and diſcreet perſons as was his man, who 
- Intreated the Curate to licence his lord to come out but 
a little while; for otherwiſe the priſon would not be ſo 
cleanly as the preſence of ſo worthy a knight as his lord 
was, required. The Curate underſtood his meaning, 
and anſwered, that he would fatisfy his requeſt willing- 
ly, but that he feared, that when he ſow himſelt at li- 
berty, he would play then ſome prank or other, and go 
whither no body ſhould ever ſet eye on him after. I 
will be his ſurety that he ſhall not fly away, quoth Sau- 
cho. And I alſo, quoth the Canon, if he will but pro- 
miſe me, as he is a knight, that he will not depart from 
us without our conſent. I give my word that I will 
not, {aid Don Quixote, (who heard all that they had ſaid; ) 
and the rather, becauſe that inchanted bodies have not 
free will to diſpoſe of themſelves as they liſt; for he 
that inchanted them, may make them unable to ſtir 


from one place in three days; and if they make an 


eſcape, he can compel them to return flying; and 
therefore ſince it was ſo, they might ſecurely ſet him 
at liberty, eſpecially ſeeing that it would redound ſo 
much to all their benefits: For if they did not free him, 
or get further off, he proteſted that he could not torbear 
to offend their noſes. The Canon took his hand, (although 
it were bound,) and by his faith and word that he 
would not depart, and then they gave him liberty ; where- 
at he infinitely rejoiced, eſpecially ſeeing himſelf out of 


the cage. The firſt thing that he did after, was to 


ſtretch all his body; and then he went towards Rozinante, 
and ſtriking him twice or thrice on the buttocks, he ſaid, 
J hope yet in god, and his bleſſed mother, O flower and 
mirrour of horſes, that we two ſhall ſee our ſelves very 
ſoon in that ſtate which our hearts deſire; thou with 
thy lord on thy back, and I mounted on thee, and ex- 


ercifing the function for which God ſent me into this 


world. And faying fo, Don Quixote, with his Squire 
Sancho, retired himſelf ſomewhat from the company, 
and came back ſoon after a little more lightned, but 


greatly deſiring to execute his Squire's deſigus. nh 
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The Canon beheld him very earneſtly, and with 
admiration, wondering to ſee the ſtrangeneſs of his 
fond humour, and how that he ſhewed, in whatſo- 
ever he uttered, a very good underſtanding, and only 
left the ſtirrops (as is ſaid before) when any men- 
tion was made of chivalry ; and therefore moved to 
compaſſion, after they were all laid down along up- 
on the graſs, expecting their dinner, he ſaid unto him, 
Gentleman, is it poſſible that the idle and unſavory lec- 


ture of books of knighthood, hath ſo much diſtracted 


our Wit, as thus to believe, that you are carried away 
inchanted, with other things of that kind, as much wide 
from truth, as untruths can be from verity itſelf ? Or 
how is it poſſible that any human underſtanding can 
frame itſelf to believe, that in this world there have been 
ſuch an infinite of Amadiſes, ſuch a crew of famous 
knights, ſo many emp-rors of Trapiſonda, ſuch a num- 
ber of Felix Martes of Hyrcania; ſo many palfreys, dam- 
zels errant, ſerpents, robbers, giants, battles, unheard-of 
adventures, ſundry kinds of inchantments, ſuch unmea- 
ſurable incounters, ſuch bravery of apparel, ſuch a mul- 
titude of enamoured and valiant princeſſes, ſo many 
*(quires, carls, witty dwarfs, viragoes, love-letters, 
amorous dalliances ; and finally, ſo many, ſo unreaſona- 
ble and impoſſible adventures, as are contained in the 
books of knighthood! Thus much I dare avouch of 
my ſelf, that when I read them, as long as I do not 
think that they are all but toys and untruths, they de- 
light me ; but when I ponder ſeriouſly, what they are, 
I throw the very beſt of them againſt the walls, yea, and 
would throw them into the fire, if they were near me, 
or in my hands, having well deſerved that ſeverity, as 
falſe impoſtures, and ſeducers of common ſenſe, as 
broachers of new ſes, and of uncouth courſes of life, 
as thoſe that give occaſion to the ignorant vulgar, to 
believe in ſuch exorbitant untruths as are contained in 
them; yea, and are withal ſo preſumptuous, as to dare 
to confound the wits of the diſcreet and beſt-deſcend- 


ed gentlemen, as we may clearly perceive by that they 
have done to your ſelf, whom they have brought to 
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ſuch terms, as it is neceſſary to ſhut you up in à cage, 
and carry you on a team of oxen, even as one carries a 
lion or tyger from place to place, to gain a living by 
the ſhewing of him. Therefore, good Don Quixote, 
take compaſlion of yourſelf, and return into the boſom 
of diſcretion, and learn to employ the moſt happy ta- 
tent of underſtanding, and abundance of wit, where- 
with bountiful heaven hath enriched you; get ſome other 
courſe of ſtudy, which may redound to the profit ot 
your ſoul, and advancement of your credit and eſtate: 
And it, born away by your natural diſpoſition, you will 
yet perſiſt in the reading of warlike, and knightly diſ- 


courſes, read in the holy ſeriptnre the acts of Judges, 


for there you ſhall find ſurpaſſing feats and deeds, as 
true as valorous: Portugal had a Viriate, Rome a Ce- 
far, Carthage an Hannibal, Greece an Alexander, Ca- 
ſtile an Earl Fernan Gonzales, Valentia a Cid, Andalu- 
ſia a Gonzalo Fernandez, Effremaaura a Diego Garcio de 
Paredes, Xerex a Garci Perez de Vargas, Toledo a Gar- 
ci Laſſo, Sevile a Don Manuel de Leon: The diſcourſes 
of whoſe valorous acts, may entertain, teach, delight, 
and make wonder, the moſt ſublime wit that ſhall read 
them. Yea, this were indeed a ſtudy fit for your ſſarp 
underſtanding, my dear Sir Don Quixote; for by this 
you 'ſhould become learned in hiſtories, enamoured ob 
virtue, inſtructed in goodneis, bettered in manners, va- 
liant without raſhneſs, bold without cowardiſe; and al! 
this to God's honour, your own profit, and renown ot 
the Mancha, from whence, as I have learned, you de 
duce your beginning and progeny. 

Don Quixote liſt ned with all attention unto the Ca- 
non's admonition, and perceiving that he was come to 
an end of them, after he had looked upon him a good 


while, he faid, Methinks, —.— that the ſcope ot . 


your diſcourſe hath been addreſs'd to perſwade me, that 


there never were any knights errant in the world; and that 
all the books of chivalry are falſe, lying, hurtful, and 
unprofitable to the commonwealth ; and that I have 
done ill to read them, worſe to believe in them, and 
worſt of all to follow them, by having thus taken on 
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me the moſt auſtere profeſſion of wandering knight · 
hood, whereof they intreat; denying, moreover, that 
there were ever any Amadis's, either of Gaul or Greece, 
or any of all the other knights, wherewith ſuch books 
are ſtuffed. All is juſt as you have ſaid, quoth the Ca- 
non. Whereto Don Quixote replied thus; You alſo ad- 


ded, that ſuch books had done me much hurt, ſeeing 


they had turned my judgment, and immured me up in 


this cage; and that it were better for me. to make 


ſome amendment, and alter my ſtudy, reading other 
that are more authentical, and delight and inſtruct much 


better. It is very true, anſwered the Canon. 


Why then, quoth Don Quixote, I find by mine ac- 


counts, that the inchanted and ſenſleſs man is yourſelf, 


ſeeing you have bent yourſelf to ſpeak ſo many blaſphe- 
mies againſt a thing ſo true, ſo current, and of ſuch 
requeſt in the world, as he that ſhould deny it, as you 
do, merits the ſame puniſhment which, as you ſay, you 
give to thoſe books, when the reading thereof offends 
you: For to go about to make men believe, that Ama- 
dis never lived not any other of thoſe knights, where- 
with hiſtories are fully repleniſhed, would be none other 


than to perſwade them, that the ſun lightens not, the 


earth ſuſtains not, nor the ice makes any things cold. 
See what wit is there in the world ſo profound, 
that can induce another to believe, that the hiſtory of 
Guy of Burgundy, and the Princes Floripes, was not 
true? Nor that of Fierabras, with the bridge of Mantidle, 
which befel in Gharlemaine's time, and is, I ſwear, as 
true, as that it is day at this inſtant ? And it it be a lye, 
ſo muſt it be alſo, that ever there was an Hector, Ac- 
chilles, or the war of Troy, The twelve Peers of France, 
or King Arthur of Britain, who goes yet about the 
world in the ſhape of a Crow, and is every foot expect- 
ed in his kingdom. And they will as well preſume to 

Fiſtory of Guarmo Mezquiro, and of the 
queſt of the holy Sangriall be lyes; and that for the love 
between Sir Triſtram and La Belle Yonde, and between 
Queen Guenevor and Sir Launcelot Dulak, we have no 
{ſufficient authority, and yet there be certain-perſons — or” 
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which almoſt remember, that they have ſeen the lady 
Duinaniona, who was one of the beſt skinkers of 
wine that ever Great Britain had; and this is ſo certain, 
as I remember, that one of my grand-mothers of my 
father's ſide, was wont to ſay unto me, when ſhe ſaw 
my matron, with a long and reverend kerchief or vail, 
My boy, that woman reſembles very much lady Quin- 
taniona; From which I argue, that either ſhe knew 
her herſelf, or, at the leaſt, h.d ſeen ſome portraiture of 
hers. Who can moreover deny the certainty of the 
hiſtory of Peter of Provence, and the beautiful Magolona, 
ſeeing that until this very day one may behold, in the 
| king's armoury, the pin wherewith he guided, and turn- 
ed any way he liſted the Horſe of wood, whereupon 
he rode thorough the air; which pin, is a little bigger 
than the thill of a cart; and near unto it, is alſo ſeen Ba- 
breca his ſaddle. And in Ronceſvals there hangs Rowlands 
ho:n, which is as big as a very great joiſt. Whence is 
interred, that there were twelve Peeres ; that there was 
a Pierres of Provence; that alſo there were Cids, and 
other ſuch Knights as thoſe which the world terms ad- 


venturers; if not, let them alſo tell me, that the valiant 


Luſitanian, Fohn de Melo, was no knight errant, who 


went to Burgundy, and in the city of Ras fought with 


the famous Lord of Charni, called _— Pierres, and 
after with Moſen Henry of Rameſtan in the city of Ba- 
ſilea, and bore away the victory in both the conflicts, 
to his eternal fame: And that there were no ſuch curs 
as the adventures and ſingle combats, begun and ended 
in Purgundy by the valiant Spaniards Pedro Barba and 
Guttierre Juixada, (from whom I myſelf am linea ly 
deſcended,) who overcame the earl of Saint Paul's ſons. 
They may alſo aver unto me, that Don Ferdinando de 
Guevara went not to ſeek adventures in Germany, 
where he fought with Micer George, a knight of the 
Duke of Auſtria his houſe. Let them likewiſe affirm. 
that Suero de Quinonnes of the paſſage, his juſts were 


but jeſts; as alſo the enterpriſe of Aſcſen Lewis de Falſes 
againſt Don Gonzalo de Guzman, a gentleman of Caſiile, 


with many other renowned acts, done as well by Chri- 
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tian knights of this kingdom, as of other foreign lands. 


and ſo authentica] and true, as that I am compelled to 
reiterate what I ſaid before, that whoſoever denies 
them, is defective of reaſon and good diſcourſe, 

Full of admiration remained the good Canon, to hear 
the compoſition and medly that Don Quixote made 
of truths and fictions together; and at the great notice 
he had of all things that might any way concern his 
knighthood errant ; and therefore he ſhaped him this 
anſwer ; I cannot deny, Sir Don Quixote, but that ſome 
part of that which you have faid is true, ſpecially touch- 
ing thoſe Spaniſh adventurers of whom you have ſpoken ; 
and will likewiſe grant you, that were there twelve Peers of 


France; but 1 will not believe that they haveaccompliſh- 


ed all that which the Archbiſhop Turpine hath left writ- 
ten of them : For the bare truth of the affair, is, that 


they were certain noblemen choſen out by the kings of 


France, whom they called Peers, becauſe they were all, 
equal in valour, quality, and worth, or if they were not 


it was, at leaſt, preſumed that they were, and they were 


not much unlike the military orders of St. Fames, or Cala- 
trava, were in requeſt, wherein it is preſuppoſed that ſuch 
as are of profeſſion are or oughtto be valorous and well- 
deſcended gentlemen : And as now they ſay, a knight 
of Saint Fohn, or Alcantara, 1o in thoſe times they faid, 
a knight of the Twelve Peers, becauſe they were twelve 
equals, choſen to be of that military order. That there 
was a Cid, and a Bernard of Carpio, is alſo doubleſs; that 


they have done the ads recounted of them, I believe 
there is very great cauſe to doubt. As touching the 
pin of the good Earl Pierres, and that it is by Bableca 


his ſaddle in the king's armoury, I confeſs that my 
fin hath made me ſo ignorant or blind, that although I 
have viewed the ſaddle very well, yet could never get 
| ſight of that pin, how great ſoever you affirm it to 
e. 

Well, it is there without queſtion, ſaid Don Quixote; 
and for the greater confirmation thereof, 2 ſay it is 
laid up in a caſe of neat's-leatner, to keep it from ruſt- 
ing. That may very well ſo be, ſaid the Canon; yet, 
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by the orders that IJ have received, I do not remember 
that ever I ſaw it: And although I ſhould grant it to 
be there, yet do I not therefore oblige myſelf to be- 
lieve the hiſtories of all the Amadis's, not thoſe of the 
other rabblement of knights, which books do mention 
unto us; nor is it reaſon that ſo honourable a man, 
adorn'd. with ſo many good parts, and endowed with 
ſuch a wit, as you are, ſhould believe, that ſo many and 
ſo ſtrange follies, as are written in the raving books of 
chivalry, can be true. | 


R 


Of the diſcreet Contention between Don Quixote 
and the Canon, with other Accidents, 


HAT were a jeſt indeed, quoth Don Quixote, 
that books which are printed with the king's 
licence; and approbation of thoſe to whom their exami- 
nation was committed, and that are read with univer- 


fal delight and acceptance, and celebrated by great and 


little, rich and „learned and ignorant, plebeians and 
entlemen; and finally, by all kind of perſons of what 
ate or condition ſoever, ſhould be ſo lying and fabu - 
lous, ſpecially ſeeing they have ſuch probability of truth; 
icing they deſcribe unto us the father, mother, coun- 
try, kinsfolk, age, town, and acts of ſuch a knight, or 
knights, and that ſo exactly, point by point, and day 
by ay. Hold your peace, and never ſpeak again ſuch a 
blaſphemy, of believe me, tor I ſincerely counſel you, 
what you, as a diſcreet man, ought to do therein; and 
it not, read them but once, and you ſhall ſee what de- 
light you ſhall receive thereby; if not, tell me what 
ter pleaſure can there be, than to behold (as one 
would ſay) even here, and before your eyes, a great lake of 
pitch boiling hot, and many ſerpents, ſnakes, lizards, 
and other kinds of cruel and dreadful beaſts ſwimming 
athwart it, and in every part of it, and that there iſſues 
out of the lake a moſt lamentable voice, ſaying. O thou 


knight, whatſoever thou art, which doſt behold the Fe, 
* 
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ful lake, if thou deſireſt to obtain the good concealed an- 
der theſe-horrid and black: waters, ſhew the valour of thy 
ſtrong breaſt, and throw thyſelf into the midſt of this ſable 
and inflamed liquor; for if thou doſt not ſo, thou ſhalt 

not be worthy to diſcover the great wonders hidden in the 
ſeven caſtles of the ſeven fates, which are ſeated under 
rheſe gloomy. waves; and that ſcarce hath the knight 
heard the fearful voice, when, without entering into any 
new diſcourſes, or once conſidering the danger where- 
into he thruſts himſelf, yea, or eaſing himſelt of the 
woue of his ponderous armour, but only commend- 
ing himſelf unto God, and his lady miſtreſs, he plunges. 
into the midſt of that burning puddle, and when he nei- 
ther cares nor knows what may befall him, he finds 
himſeif in the midſt of flouriſhing fields, with which 
the very Elyſean plains can in no fort be compared; 
| there it ſcems to him that the element is more tranſpa- 
| rent, and that the ſun ſhines with a clearer light, than in 
| our orb: There offers itſelf to his greedy and curious eye 
| a moſt pleaſing foreſt, repleniſh'd with ſo green and 
| well- ſpread trees, as the verdure thereof both joys and 
| quickens the ſight ; whilſt the cares are entertain d by 
the barmonious, though artleſs ſongs of infinite and ena- 
| mell'd birds, which. traverſe the intricate boughs of that 
| ſhady habitation: Here he diſcovers a ſmall ſtream, whoſe 
freſh waters reſembling liquid chryſtal. ſlides over the ſmall 
ſands, and white little ſtones, which reſemble ſifted gold 
wherein oriental pearls are enchaſed: There he diſcerns 
| an artificial fountain wrought of motly jaſper and ſmooth 
marble ; and hard by it another, rudely and negligently 
| framed, wherein the ſundry cockle-ſhells - with the 
wreathed white and yellow houſes of the perwincle, 
and ſnail intermingled, and placed after a diſorderly order, 
| (having now and then pieces of clear chryſtal, and coun- 
terfeit emeralds mingled among them,) do make a work 
of ſo graceful variety, as art imitating nature, doth here- 
in ſeem to ſurpaſs her. Suddenly he diſcovers a ſtrong 
caſtle or goodly palace, whoſe walls are of beaten gold, 
the — of diamonds, the gates of Facinths. Fi- 
nally, it is of ſo exquiſite workmanſhip, as —_ - 
| | the 
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the materials whereof it is built are no worſe than dia- 
monds, carbuncles, rubies, emeralds, pearls, and gold, yet 


is the architecture thereof of more eſtimation and value 


than they. And is there any more to be ſeen, after the 
— hereof, than to ſee ſalley out at the caſtle-gates a 
goodly troop of lovely damſels, whoſe brave and coſtly 
attire, if I ſhould attempt to deſcribe, as it is laid down 
in hiſtories, we ſhould never make an ed ; and ſne 
that ſeems the chiefeſt of all, to take preſently our bold 
knight, that threw himſelf into the boiling lake, by the 
hand, and carry him into the rich caſtle or palace with- 
out ſpeaking a word, and cauſe him to ſtrip himſelf as 
naked as he was when his mother bore him, and bath 
him in very temperate waters, and afterward anoint him 
all over with precious ointments, and put on him a ſhirt 
of molt fine, odoriferous, and perfumed ſendal; and then 
another damſel to come ſuddenly, and caſts on his back 
a rich mantle, which they ſay is wont to be worth, at 


the very leaſt, a rich city, yea, and more? Then what a 
{port it is, when they tell us after, that after this he is 


carry'd into another hall, where he finds the tables co- 
ver d ſo orderly, as he reſts amazed? What, to ſee caſt on 
his hands water diſtilled all of amber, and moſt fragrant 
flowers? What, to ſee him ſeated in a chair of ivory? 
What, to ſee him ſerved by all the damſels with mar- 
vellous ſilence ? What, the ſetting before him ſuch va- 
riety of accates, and thoſe ſo excellently dreſſed, as his 


appetite knows not to which of them it ſhall firſt addreſs 
his hand ? What, to hear the muſick which ſounds whilſt 


he is at dinner, without knowing who makes it, or 
whence it comes? And after that dinner is ended, and 
the tables taken away, the knight to remain leaning on 
a chair, and perhaps picking of his teeth, as the cuſtom 
is and on a ſudden to enter at the hall-door another much 
more beautiful damſel than any of the former, and to fit 
by his fide, and begin to recount unto him what caſtle 
that is, and how ſhe is inchanted therein, with many 
other things that amazed the knight, and amazed the 
readers. I will not enlarge myſelf any more in this mat- 


ter, ſeeing that you may collect out of that which I 
| | have 
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| have ſaid, that any part that is read of any book of a 
 -Kknight errant, will delight and aſtoniſp him that ſhall 
| uſe it with attention : And therefore I pray you be- 
lere me, and as I have ſaid already, read thoſe kind of 
books, and you ſhall find, that they will exile all the me- 
hncholly that ſhall trouble you, and rectify your diſpoſi- 
tion, it by fortune it be depraved ; for I dare affirm of 
myſelf, that ſince I am become a knight errant, I am 
valiant, courteous, liberal, well-manner'd, generous, gentle, 
bold, mild, patient, -an endurer of labours, impriſon- 
ments, and inchantments. And although it be but fo 
little a while ſince I was ſhut up in a cage like a mad 
man, yet do I hope by the valour of mine arm (heaven 
concurring, and fortune not croſſing me) to ſee myſelf 
within a few days, the king of ſome kingdom, wherein 
IT may ſhew the bounty and liberality included within 
my breaſt; for in good truth, Sir, a poor man is made 
unable to manifeſt the virtue of. liberality towards any 
other, although he virtually poſſeſs it himfelf in a moſt 
eminent degree : And the will to gratify, which only 
conſiſts of will, is as dead a thing, as faith without works. 
For which cauſe, I do wiſh that forrune would quickly 
preſent me ſome occaſion whereby I might make my- 
{elf an emperor, that I may diſcover the deſire I have 
to do good unto my friends, but eſpecially to this my 
poor ſquire, Sancho Panca, who'is one of the honeſteſt 
men in the world, on whom I would fain beſtow the 
earldom which I promiſed him many days paſt, but that 
I fear me he will not be able to govern Lis eſtate. 
Sancho over-hearing thoſe laſt words of his maſter's, 
faid, Labour you, Sir Don Quixote, to get me that 
earldom, as often promiſed: by you, as much longed for 
by me, and I promiſe you that I will not want ſuffi- 
ciency. to govern it; and though I ſhould, yet have 1 
heard ſay, that there are men in the world, who take 
lordſhips to farm, paying the lord ſo much by the year, 
and undertaking the care of the government thereof, 
whilſt rhe lord Rimfelf with out-ſtretched legs doth live 


at his eaſe, enjoying the rents they bring him, and 
caring for nothing elſe. And ſo will I do, and will not 
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ſand racking it to the utmoſt, but preſently deſiſt from 
all adminiſtration, and live merrily upon my rent like a 
you duke, and fo let the world wag and go how 
it will. That, friend Sancho, is to be underſtood, quoth 
the Canon, of enjoying the revenues; but as concerning 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, the lord of the ſeignior is 
bound to look to it, in that is required a ſufficiency and 
ability to govern, and above all, a good intention to 
deal juſtly, and determine rightly; for if this be wanting 
when we begin, our means and ends will always be ſub- 
ject to error. And therefore is God wont, as well to 
further the good deſigns of the ſiniple, as to disfavour 
the bad ones of thoſe that be wittily wicked. 
I underſtand not thoſe philoſophies, quoth Sancho 
Panca; but this I know well, that I would 1 had as 
ſpeedily the earldom, as I could tell how to govern it, 
for I have as much ſoul as another, and as much body as 
he that hath moſt ; and I would be as abfolute a king in 
my eſtate, as any one would be in his; and being ſuch, 
I would do. what I liked; and doing what 1 liked, 1 
would take my pleaſure; and taking my pleafure, I would 
be content; and when one is content, he hath no more 
to deſire; and having no more to deſire, the matter were 
ended: And then come the eſtate when it will, or fare- 
wel it, and let us behold ourſelves, as one blind man ſaid 
to another. They are no bad philoſophies which thon 
comeſt out with, kind Sancho, quoth the Canon: But 
yet for all that, there is much to be ſaid concerning this 
matter of earldoms. To that Don Oui xote reply d, I 
know not what more may be ſaid, only I govern my- 
ſelf by the example of Amadis de Gaul, who made his 
ſquire earl of the firm iſtand: And theretore I may with- 
our ſcruple of conſcience make Sancho Panta an earl; 
for he is one of the beſt ſquires that ever knight errant 
had. The Canon abode amazed at the well- com pacted 
and orderly ravings of Don Quixote; at the manner 
where with he had decypher'd the adventure of the knight 
of the lake; at the impreſſion which his lying books had 
made into him; and finally, he wonder'd at the ſim- 


| plicity ot Sancho Panca, Who ſo earneſtly deſired * 
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by made ear] of the county his lord had promiſed 
um. in 
By this time the Canon's ſerving- men, which had gone 
to the inn for the ſumpter-mule, were returned; and 


making their table of a carpet, and of the green graſs 


of that meadow, they {at down under the ſhadow of 
the trees, and did eat there, to the end that the wain-man 
might not loſe the commodity of the paſture, as we 
have ſaid before; and as they fat at dinner, they ſuddenly 
heard the ſound of a little bell iſſuing from among the 
briers and brambles that were at hand: And inſtantly 
after, they aw come out of the thicket a very fair ſhe- 

t, whoſe hide was powder'd all over with black, 
white, and brown ſpots. After her follow'd a Goat-herd 
crying unto her, and in his language bidding her ſtay, 
or return again to the fold. But the fugitive goat all 
affrighted and fearful, ran towards the company, and as 
it were, ſeeking in her dumb manner to be protected, 
ſtrayed near unto them. Then did the Goat-herd arrive, 
and laying hold of her horns, ( as if ſhe had been capa- 
ble of his reprehenſion;) {aid unto her, O ye wanton ape, 
ye Hotted elf, how come you to halt with me a late 
'days? What wolves do ſcare your daughter? Will you 
not tell me, fair, what the matter is? But what can it 
be, other than that you are a female, and therefore can 


never be quiet? A foul. evil take your conditions, and all 


theirs; whom you'ſo much reſemble: Turn back, love, 
turn back, and though you be not ſo content withal, 
yet ſhall you at leaſt be more ſafe in your fold, and amon 

the reſt of your fellows: For if you that ſhall eats Wh 
direct them, go thus diſtracted and wandring, what then 


muſt they do? What will become of them? 


The Goat-herd's words did not a little delight the hea- 


rers, but principally the Canon, who ſaid unto him, I 


pray thee, good fellow, take thy reſt here a while, and 


do not haſten that goat ſo much to her fold: For ſeeing 


ſhe is a female, as thou ſayeſt, ſhe will follow her natu- 


ral inſtinct, how much ſoever thou oppoſeſt thyſelf unto 


it: Take therefore that bit, and drink a draught where- 
withal thou may'ſt temper a,” choler, and the goat will 
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reſt her the whilſt: And ſaying fo, he gave him the hin- 
der quarter of a cold rabbet. Which he receiving, render d 


him many thanks, and drinking a draught of wine, did 
pacify himſelf, and ſaid preſently after, Ta not have 
you, my maſters, account me ſimple, although I ſpoke 
to this beaſt in ſo earneſt a faſhion; for in truth the 
words which I uſed unto her, were not without ſome 
myſtery, I am indeed ruſtick, and yet not ſo much, 
but that I know how to converſe with men, and with 
beaſts. I believe that eaſily, quoth the Curate ; for I 
know already by experience, that the woods hreed learned 
men, and ſheep-coats contain philoſophers. At the leaſt, 


Sir, reply'd the Goat-herd, they have among them ex- 


perienced men: And that you may give the more credit 


to this truth, and, as it were, touch it with your own 


hands, (although till I be bidden, I may ſeem to invite 
myſelf,) I will, if you pleaſe to hear me but a while, re- 
late unto you a very true accident, which ſhall make | 
what this gentleman (pointing to the Curate) and my- 
felf have affirmed. To this Don Quixote anſwered, 
Becauſe the caſe doth ſeem to have in it ſome ſhadow 
of knightly adventures, I will for my part liſten unto 
thee with a very good will; and I preſume that all theſe 


gentlemen will do the like, ſo. great is their diſcretion, 
and defire to know curious novelty which amaze, delight, 


and entertain the ſenſes, as I do certainly believe th 
hiſtory will. Therefore begin it, friend, and all of us will 
lend our ears unto it. Ay, except mine, quoth Sancho; 


tor I will go with tlus we unto that little ſtream, 


where I mean to fill myſelf for three days; for I have 
heard my lord Don Quixote ſay, that a knight errant's 
ſquire muſt eat when he can, and always as much as he 
can, becauſe that oftentimes they enter by chance into 


ſome wood ſo intricate, as they cannot get out of it 


again in five or ſix days: And if a man's paunch be not 


then well ſtuffed, or his wallet well ſtored, he may there 


remain, and be turned, as many times it happens, into 


"mummy. Thou art in the right of it, Sancho, quoth 


Don Quixote. Go therefore where thou wilt, and eat 


what thou may'ſt ; for I am already ſatisfied, and only 


want 
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want refection for my mind, which now I will give it 
by liſtening to this good fellow. The ſame will we alſo 
give unto ours, quoth the Canon, who therewithal in- 
treated the Goat-herd to keep promiſe, and begin his 
tale. Then he ſtroking once or twice his pretty goat, 
(which he yet held faſt by the horns) ſaid thus, Lie 
down, pyed fool, by me, for we ſhall have time enough 
to return home again. It ſeemed that the goat under- 
ſtood him; for as ſoon as her maſter fat down, ſhe 
quietly ſtretched herſelf along by him, and looking him 
in the face, did give to underſtand, that ſhe was atten- 
tive to what he was ſaying. And then he began his 


hiſtory in this manner. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Relating that which the Goat-herd told to thoſe 
zhat carry'd away Don Quixote. 


HERE is a village diſtant ſome three leagues 

from this valley, which albeit it be little, is one 

of the richeſt of this commark: Therein ſometime did 
dwell a wealthy farmer of good reſpect, and ſo good, 
as although reputation and riches are commonly joined 
together, yet that which he had, was rather got him by 
his vertue, than by any wealth he poſſeſſed : But that 
which did moſt accumulate his happineſs (as he himſelf 
was wont to ſay) was, that he had a daughter of ſo ac- 
compliſhed beauty, ſo rare diſcretion, comelineſs, and 
virtue, that as many as knew and beheld her, admired 
to ſee the paſſing endowments wherewith heaven and 
nature had enriched her. Being a chiid, ſhe was fair, 
and increaſing daily in feature, ſhe was at the age of ſix- 
teen moſt beautiful. The fame whereof extended itſelf 
over all the bordering villages : But why fay I the bor- 
dering villages alone, if it ſpread itſelt over the fartheſt 
cities, yea, and enter d into the king's palace, and into 
the ears of all kind of people: So that they came from 
all parts to behold her as a rare thing, and pattern of mi- 


racles? Her father did carefully keep her, and ſhe like- 
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wiſe heeded herſelf ; For there is neither guard, lock, 
nor bolt able to keep a maiden better, than is her own 


warineſs and care. The wealth of the father, and worth 
of the daughter moved divers, as well of his own village 


as ſtrangers, to demand her to wife, but he (as one 


whom the diſpoſal of ſo rich a jewel moſt nearly con- 
cerned ) was much perplexed, and unable to determine 
on whom, among ſuch an infinite number of importu- 
nate wooers, he might beſtow her: Among others that 
bore this good will towards her, I myſelf was one, to 
whom gave many and very great hopes of good ſuc- 
ceſs, the knowledge that her father had of me, my 
birth in the ſame village, my deſcent honeſt, and blood 


untainted, flouriſl.ing in years, very rich in goods, and 


no leſs in gifts of tne mind. Another of the ſame vil- 
lage and qualities was alſo a {uitor unto her: Which was 
an occaſion to hold her in ſuſpence, and put his will in 


the ballance, deeming as he did, that ſhe might be be- 


flowcd on either of us two: And that he might be rid 
of his doubt, he reſolved to tell it to Leandra, (for fo 


do they call the rich maid which hath brought me to 


extreme miſery,) noting diſcreetly, that ſeeing we both 
were equals, it would not be amiſs to leave in his dear 
daughter's power the making choice of whether ſhe 
liked beſt: A thing worthy to be noted by all thoſe pa- 
rents that would have their children marry. Whercin 
my — not, that they ſhould permit them to 
make a ba 

certain good ones, and refer to their liking which of 
them ghey will take. I know not what was the liking 
of Leandra, but only know this, that the father poſted 
us off, by alledging the over-green years of his daugh- 
ter, and uſing general terms, which neither obliged 


him, nor diſcharged us. My rival was called Anſelmo, 


and myſeif Eugenio; that you may alſo have ſome 
Juſtice of the perſons which were actors in this tragedy, 
whofe concluſion is yet depending, but threatens much 
future difaſter. | | 
About the very fame time arrived to our village on- 
Vincent of the Roſe, fon to a poor labourer of the — 
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Place ; which Vincent returned as then from 7taly, and 
Ciyers other countries, wherein he had bten a ſoldier; for 


eing of ſome twelve years of age, a certain captain, 


that with his company paſſed along by our village, did 
carry him away with him; and the youth, after a dozen 


years more, came back again attired like a ſoldier, and 


painted with a hundred colours, full of a thouſand devi- 


ces of chryſtal, fine ſteel chains: To day he would put 
on ſome gay thing, the next day ſome other, but all of 


them flight painted, and of little weight, leſs worth. 


The clowntth people, which are naturally malicious, 


and if they have but ever ſo little idleneſs or leiſure, be- 


come malice itfelf, did note and reckon up all his bra- 
veries and jewels, and found that he had but three ſuits 
of apparel of different colours, with parters and ſtock- 
ings anſwerable to them; but he uſed ſo many diſ- 
guiſements, varieties, transformations, and inventions, 
which they, as it they had nat counted them all, ſome 
one would have {worn that he had made fſhew of more 
than ten ſuits of apparel, and more than twenty plumes 
of feathers: And let not that which I tell you of the ap- 
parel be counted impertinent, or from the matter, for 
it makes a principal part in the hiſtory. He would fit 
on a bench that ſtood under a great poplar-tree, in the 
midft of the market-place, and there would hold us all, 
with gaping mouths, liſt ning to the gallant adventures, 
and reſolute acts he recounted unto us: There was no 
land in all the world, whoſe ſoil he had not trodden on, no 
battle wherein he had not been preſent : He had flain 
more Moors, than the kingdoms of Morocco and Tunis 
contained, and undertaken more ſingle combats, as he 
faid, than ever did either Gaunt, Luna, or Diego Garcia 
de Paredes, and a thouſand others, whom he named, and 
yet he ſtill came away with the victory, without ha- 
ving ever left one drop of blood. On the other fide he 


would ſhew us ſigns of wounds, which although they 


could not be diſcerned, yet would he perſwade us, that 


they were the marks of bullets, which he received in 


divers skirmiſhes and wars. Finally, he would thou his 


| equals, and thoſe which knew him very well, with 


.- 8 marvellous 
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marvellous arrogancy; and faid, that his arm was his fa- 


ther, his works his lineage, and that beſide his being a 
ſoldier, he ought not a whit to the king. To theſe his 


arrogancies was annexed ſome ſuperficial skill in muſick, 


for he could ſcratch a little on agyttern, and ſome would 
ſay that he made it ſpeak ; but his many graces made 
not a ſtop there, for he had likewiſe ſome ſhadows of 
poetry, and ſo would make a ballad of a league and a 
half long upon every toy that happened in the village. 
This ſoldier therefore, whom I have decyphered, this 
Vincent of the Roſe, this braggard, this muſician, this 
poet, eyed and beheld many times by Leandra from a 
certain window of her way | that looked into the mar- 
ket-place, and the golden ſhew of his attire enamoured 
her, and his ditties inchanted her; for he would give 


twenty copies of every one he compoſed. The report 


of his worthy acts, beautified by himſelf, came alſo un- 
to her ears, and finally, (for ſo it is likely the devil had 
ordered the matter,) ſhe became in love with him, before 
he preſumed to think once of ſollieiting her. And as 
in love adventures no one is accompliſhed with more 
facility, than that which is favoured by the woman's 
deſire, Leandra and Vincent made a ſhort and eaſy agree- 
ment, and e er any one of her ſuitors could once ſuſpect 
her deſires, ſhe had fully fatisfied them, abandoned her 
dear and loving father's Lot: (for her motherlives not,) 


and running away from the village with the ſoldier, who 
departed with more triumph from that enterprize, than 


from all the others which he had arrogated to himſelf. 
The accident amazed all the town, yea, and all thoſe to 
whom the rumour thei eof arrived, were aſtoniſhed, An- 


ſelmo amazed, her father ſorrowful, her kinstolk aſhamed. 


The miniſters of juſtice careful, and the troopers ready 
to make purſuit, all the ways were laid, and the woods 
and every other place nearly ſearched ; and at the end 
of three days, they found the luſtful Leandra hidden in a 
cave within a wood, naked in her ſmock, and diſpoiled 
of a great ſum of money, and many precious jewels, 


which ſhe had brought away with her. — Frgrtams 
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her to her doleful father's preſence ; where as 5 
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ſhe became ſo diſpoiled, ſhe preſently confeſſed, That 
Vincent of the Roſe had deceived her; for having paſſtd 
his word to make her his wife, he perſwaded her to 
leave her father's houſe, and made her believe that he 
would carry her to the richeſt and moſt delighttul city 
of the world, which was Naples. And that ſhe through 
indiſcretion, and his fraud, had given credit to his words, 
and robbing her father, ſtole away with him the very 
ſame night that ſhe was miſſed; and that he carried her to 

a very rough thicket, and ſhut her up in that cave where- 
in they found her. She alſo recounted how the ſoldier, 
without touching her honour, had robb'd her of all that 
ſhe carried, and leaving her in that cave, was fled away; 
which ſucceſs ſtruck us all into greater admiration than all 
the reſt: For we could hardly be induced to believe the 
young gallant's continency ; but ſhe did ſo earneſtly proteſt 
it, as it did not a little comfort her comfortleſs father, 
who made no reckoning of the riches he had loſt, ſeeing 
his daughter had yet reſerved that jewel, which being 
once gone, could never again be recovered. The ſame 
day that Leandra appeared, ſhe alſo vaniſhed out of our 
ſights, being conveyed away by her father, and ſtut up 
in a nunnery at a certain town not far of; hoping that 
time would illiterate ſome part of the bad opinion alrea- 
dy conceived of his daughter's facility. Leandra her 
youth ſerved to excuſe her error, at kaſt, with theſe 
which gain'd nothing by her being good or ill; but ſuch 
as knew her diſcretion, and great wit, did not attribute 
her fin to ignorance, but rather to her too much light- 
neſs, and the natural infirmity of that ſex, which for 
the moſt part is inconſiderate and ſlippery. Leandra 
being ſhut up, Az/elmo's eyes loſt their light, or at leaſt 
beheld not any thing that could delight them ; and mine 
remained in darkneſs without light, that could addreſs 
them to any pleaſing object in Leandra's ablence. Our 

riefs increaſed, our patience diminiſhed, we eurſed the 
Piers ornaments, and abhor'd her father's want of 
looking to her. To be brief, Anſelmo and myſelf, re- 
ſolved to abandon the village, and come to this valley, 
where he feeding a great flock of ſheep of his own, on Þ 


by ſinging together the 
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J as' copious a herd of goats of wine, we paſs our lives 


among thele trees, giving vent to our paſſions, either 
eautiful Leandra's praiſes, or 
diſpraſſes, or by ſighing alone, and alone communicating 


our quarrelſome complaints with heaven. Many others, 


of Leandra's ſuitors have fince, by our example, come 
to theſe intricate woods, were they uſe our very exer- 
ciſe; and they are ſo many, as it {ſeems that this place 
is converted. into the paſtoral Arcadia, it is full of ſhep- 


herds and ſheep-folds, and there is no one part thereof 


wherein the name of the beautiful Leandra reſoundeth 
not: There one doth curſe her, and ter meth her humours 


inconſtant and diſhoneſt; another condemns her of be- 


ing ſo facile and light; ſome one abſolves and pardons 
her; another condemns and deſpiſes her, and celebrates 
her beauty; another execrates her diſpoſition; and finally, 
all blame, but yet adore her, and the raving diſtraction 
of them all doth ſo far extend itſelf, as ſome one com- 
plains of diſdain, that never ſpoke word unto her, and 
ſome one laments, and feels the enraged fits of jealouſy, 
though ſhe never miniſtred any occaſion thereof; for as 
J have ſaid, her fin was known before her deſires, There 
is no clift of a rock, no bank of a ſtream, nor ſhadowy 
of a tree, without ſome ſhepherd or other that breathes 
out his misfortunes to the filent air. The echo re- 
peats Leandra's name, whereſoever it can be formed; 
the woods reſound Leandra; the brooks do murmur Te- 
andra; and Leandra holds us all perplexed and inchanted, 


hoping without hope, and fearing without knowledge 


What we fear. | 
And among all this flock of frantick men, none ſhews 


more or leſs judgment, than my companion Anſelmo; 


who having ſo many other titles under which he might 
plain him, only complains of abſence, and doth to the 
ſound of a rebeck (which he handles admirably well) 
ſing certain doleful verſes, which fully diſcover the ex- 
cellency of his conceit. I follow a more eaſy, and (in 
my opinion) a more certain way, to wit, I rail on the 
lightneſs of women, on their inconſtancy, double-deal- 
ing, dead promiſes, crack'd truſt, and the ſmall * 
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they ſhew in placing of their affections; and this, Sir» 
was the occaſion of the words and reaſons J lately uſed 
to this goat, whom I do eſteem but litt'e, becauſe 
ſh&1s a female, although ſhe be otherwiſe the beſt of all 
my herd: And this is the hiſtory which I promiſed to 
tell you, wherein if I have been prolix, I will be alto- 
gether as large in doing you any ſervice, for I have here 
at hand my cabing, and therein ſtore of freſh milk and 
ſavoury cheeſe, with many ſorts of excellent fruit, no 
leſs agreeable to the ſight, than pleaſing to the taſte, 


CHAP. XXV. 


Of the falling ont of Don Quixote and the Goat- 
heard; with the Adventure of the Diſciplinauts, 
to which the Knight gave End to his coſt. 


all the hearers, but ſpecially in the Canon, who 


did very exactly note the manner wherewithal he deli- 


vered it, as different from the ſtyle or diſcourſe of a 
rude Goat-herd, as approaching to the diſcretion of a 


| roy courtier; and therefore he faid, that the Curate 


ad ſpoken very judicioufly, in affirming that the 


woods bred learned men. All of them made bountiful . 


tenders of their friendſhip and ſervice to Eugenio; but 
he that enlarged himſelf more than the reſt, was Don 
Quixote, who ſaid unto him, Certes, friend Goat-herd, 
if I were, at this time, able to undertake any adven- 
ture, I would preſently ſet forward, and fall in hand 
with it to do you a good turn, and I would take 
Leandra out of the monaſtery, ( wherein , without 


doubt, ſhe is reſtrained againſt her will,) in deſpite of 


the lady abbeſs, and of all thoſe that ſhould take her 
part; and would put her into your hands, to the end, 


you might diſpoſe of her at your pleaſure, yet ſtil] ob- 


ſerving the laws of knighthood, which command that 
no man do any wrong, and offer violence unto a dam- 
ſel; yet I hope in our Lord God, that the skill of a 
1 malicious 


1 H E. Goat-herd's tale bred a general delight in 
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malicious inchanter ſhall not be of ſuch force, but that 
the ſcience of a better meaning wizard ſhall prevail 
againſt him; and whenſvever that ſhall befal, I do pro- 
miſe you my help and favour, as I am bound by @ 
profeſſion, which chiefly conſiſts in aſſiſting the weal 
and diſtreſſed. 


The Goat-herd beheld him; and ſeeing the knight ſo 


ill arrayed, and of ſo ill-favoured a countenance, he won- 
der'd and queſtioned the Barber, who fat near to him, 
thus: I pray you, Sir, who is this man, of ſo ſtrange 
a figure, and that ſpeaks ſo oddly ? Who eiſe ſhould he 
Je, anſwered the Barber, but the famous Don Quixote 
of the Mancha, the righter of wrongs, the redreſſer of 
injuries, the protector of damſels, the affrighter of 
giants, and the overcomer of battels. That which ou 
fay of this man, anſwered the Goat-herd, is very like 
that, which, in books of chivalry, is written of knights 


errant, who did ail thoſe things which you apply to 


this man; and yet I believe that either. you jeſt, or elſc 
that this gentleman's head is void of brains. 

Thou art a great villain, ſaid Don Quixote; and thou 
art he whoſe pate wants brains ; for mine is fuller than 
the very, very whore's that bore thee ; and ſaying ſo, 
and ſnatching up a loaf of bread that ſtood by him, he 
wrought the Goat-herd fo furious a blow withal, as it 


beat his noſe flat to his tace. But the other, who was 


not acquainted with ſuch jeſts, and faw how ill he was 
handled, without having reſpect to the carpet, napkins, 
or thoſe that were eating, he leaped upon Don Quixote, 
and taking hold of his collar with both-the hands, would 
certainly bave ftrangled him, if Sancho Panca had not 
arrived at that very inſtant, and taking him faſt behind, 
had not thrown him back on the table, cruſhing diſhes, 
breaking glafſes, and ſhedding and overthrowing all that 
did lie upon it. Don Quixote ſeeing himſelf free; re- 
turned to get upon the Goat-herd, Who, all beſmeared 
with bl and trampled to pieces under Sancho's feet, 

roped here and there, grovelling as he was, for ſome 
kai or other, to take a bloody revenge withal, but 


the Canon and Curate prevented his purpoſe; and 76 r | 
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the Barber's aſſiſtance, he got under him Don Quixote, 
on whom he rained ſuch a ſhower of buffets, as he 
ured as much blood from the poor knight's face as he 
had done from his own. 'The Canon and Curate were 
ready to burſt for laughter, the troopers danced for 
ſport, every one hiſſed, as men uſed to do when dogs 
fall out and quarre] together; only Sancho Panca was 
wood, becauſe he could not I from one of the Ca- 
non's ſerving-men, who withheld him from going to 
help his maſter. In concluſion, all being very merry, 
ſave the two buffetants that tugged one another ex- 
tremely, they heard the ſound of a trumpet ſo doleful, 
as it made them turn their faces towards that part from 
whence it ſeemed to come: But he that was moſt trou- 
bled at the noiſe thereof, was Don Quixote, who, al- 
though he was under the Goat-herd, full fore againſt 
his will, and by him exceedingly bruiſed and battered, 
yet {aid unto him, Brother devil, (for it is impoſſible 
that thou can't be any other, ſeeing that thou haſt had 
valour and ſtrength to ſubje& my forces,) I pray thee 
let us make truce for one only hour ; for the dolorous 
ſound of that trumpet which toucheth our ears, doth 
(methinks) invite me to ſome new adventure. The 
Goat-herd, who was weary of buffeting, and being 
beaten, left him off incontinently, and Don Quiæote 
ſtood up, and turned himſelt towards the place from 
whence he imagined the noiſe to proceed, and preſently 
he eſpied, deſcending from a certain heighth many 
men apparell'd in white, like Diſciplinants. The mat- 
ter indeed was, that the clouds had that year denied 
to beſtow their dew on the earth, and therefore they 
did inſtitute rogations, proceſſions, and diſciplines , 
throughout all that countrey, to delire almighty God to 
open the hands of his mercy, and to beſtow ſome rain 
upon them. And to this effect the people of a village, 
near unto that place, camein proceſſion to a deyout her- 
mitage, builded upon one of the hills that invironed 
that valley. 5 1 
Don Quixote not ing the ſtrange attire of the Diſcipli- 
* nants, without any calling to memory how he had _ 
| | ecn 
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ſeen the like before, did forthwith imagine that it was 
ſome new adventure, and' that the tryal thereof only ap- 
pertained to him, as to a knight errant ; and this his 
preſumption was fortified the more, by believing that 
an image which they carried all covered over with back, 
was ſome principal lady whom thoſe miſcreants and 
diſcourteous knights did bear away per force. And as 
ſoon as this fell into his brain, he leaped lightly towards 
Rozinante, that went feeding up and down the plains, 
and diſmounting from his pummel the bridle, and his 
9 2 that — thereat, he bridled him in a trice, 
and taking his {word from Sancho, got inſtantly upon 
his horſe, and then embracing his target, ſaid in a loud 
voice to ail thoſe that were preſent ; You ſhall now ſee, 
O valorous company, how important a thing it is, to 
have in the world ſuch knights as profeſs the order of 
chivalry errant ; now I Gy, you ſhall diſcern, by the 
freeing of that good lady, who is there carried captive 
away, Whether knights adventurous are to be held in 
price. And ſaying fo, he ſtruck Rozinante with his heels, 
(for ſpurs he had none,) and making him to gallop, (for 
it is not read in any part of this true hiſtory, that Rozi- 
nante did ever paſs one formal and full career, ) he poſted 
to encounter the Diſciplinants; although the Curate, 
Canon, and Barber, did what they might to withhold 
him: But all was not poſſible; and much leſs could he 
be detained by theſe outcries. of Sancho, ſaying, Whi- 
ther do you go, Sir Don Quixote? what devils do you 
bear in your breaſt, that incire you to run thus againſt 
the catholick faith? See, fir, ' unfortunate that J am, 
how that is a proceſſion of Diſciplinants, and that the lady 
whom they bear, is the bleſſed image of the immaculate 
virgin. Look, fir, what you do; for at this time it 
may well be ſaid, that you are not, you know what, 
But Sancho laboured in vain ; for his lord rode with ſo 
greedy a defire to encounter the white men, and deliver 
the mourning lady, as he heard not a word; and altho' 
he had, yet would he not then have returned back at 
the king's commandment. Being come at laſt, near to 
the proceſſion, and ſtopping Roxinante, (who had » 
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ready a great deſire to reſt himſelf a while,) he ſaid with 


a troubled and hoarſe voice, O you that cover your faces, 


perhaps becauſe you are not good men, give ear and 
liſten to what J ſhall ay. The firſt that ſtood at this 
alarm, were thoſe which carried the image; and one 
of the four prieſts which ſung the litanies, beholding 
the ſtrange ſhape of Don Quixote, the leanneſs of Roxi- 
nante, and other circumſtances worthy of laughter, 


which he noted in our knight, returned him quickly 


this anſwer, Good fir, if you would ſay any thing to 
us, ſay _— for theſe honeſt men, as you ſee, are 
toiled extremely; and therefore we cannot, nor is it 
reaſon we ſhould ſtand ling'ring to hear any thing. If 
it be not ſo brief as it may eren in two Words, 
I will fay it in one, ſaid Don Quixote; and it is this, 
That you do forthwith give liberty to that beautiful lady, 
whoſe tears and. pitikul ſemblance clearly denote that 
vou carry her away againſt her will, and have done her 


ſome notable injury; and I, who was born to right 


ſuck wrongs, will not permit her to paſs one ſtep for- 
ward, until ſhe be wholly poſſefled of the freedom ſhe 
doth ſo much deſire and deſerve. All thoſe that over- 
heard Don Quixote, gathered by his words that he was 
me diſtracted man; and therefore began to laugh very 

aartily; which laughing ſeemed to add gun-powder 
to his choler ; for laying his hand on his ſword, with- 
out any more words, he preſently aſſaulted the image- 
carriers; one whereof leaving the charge of the burden 
to his fellows, came out to encounter the knight with 
a wooden fork (whereon he ſupported the bier when- 


ſoever they made a ftand,) and receiving upon it a great 


blow which Don 8 diſcharged at him, it parted 
nd yet he, with the piece that re- 
mained in his hand, returned the knight ſuch a thwack 
upon the ſhoulder, on the {word fide, as his target not 
being able to make reſiſtance againſt that ruſtical force, 
poor Don Quixote was overthrown to the ground, and 
extremely bruized. | 
Sancho Panca (who had followed him, puffing and 
tlowing, as faſt as he could) ſœ ng Lim rene 
: | cri 
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cried to his adverſary that he ſhould ſtrike him no more ; 
for he was a poor inchanted knight, that had never all 
the days of his life done any man harm : But that 
which detained the ſwain, was not Sancho's out-cries, 


but to ſee that Don Quixote ſtirred neither hand nor 
foot; and therefore believing that he had ſlain him, he 


tucked up his coat to his girdle as ſoon as he could, and 
fled away thorough the fields like a deer. In the mean 


While, Don ©wixote's companions did haſten to the 


Place where he lay, when thoſe of the Proceſſion ſeeing 
them, (but principally the troopers of the holy brother- 
hood with their 5 run towards them, did fear 
ſome diſaſtrous ſucceſs; and therefore, they gathered to- 
ether in a troop about the image, and lifting up their 
5 and lay ing faſt hold on their whips, and the prieſts 
on their tapers, they attended the aſſault, with reſolution 
both to defend themſelves, and offend the aſſailants, if 
they might. But fortune diſpoſed the matter better 
than they expected; for Sancho did nothing elſe than 
throw himſelf on his lord's body, making over him 
the moſt dolorous and ridiculous lamentation of the 
world, and believing that he was dead. The Curate was 
known by the other Curate that came in the proceſſion; 
and their acquaintance appeaſed the conceived fear of 
the two ſquadrons. The firſt Curate, in two words, 
told the other what Don Quixote was; and therefore 
he, and all the crew of the Diſciplinants went over to 
ſee whether the poor Knight was dead, or alive; and 
then might hear Sancho Panca, with the tears in his eyes, 
bewailing him in this manner: O flower of chivalry, 
who haſt with one blow alone ended the career of thy ſo 
well beſtowed peers! O renown of this lineage, the ho- 
nourand glory of all the Mancha, yea, andof all the world 
beſide, which, ſeeing it wanteth thee, ſhall remain full 
of miſcreants, ſecure from being not puniſhed for their 
miſdeeds | O liberal beyond all Alexanders, ſeeing thou 
haſt given me, for only for eight months ſervice, the beſt 
iſland that the Sea doth compaſs or engirt! O humble 
to the proud, and ſtately to the humbled, undertaker of 
of peril, endurer of affronts, enamoured without cauſe, 
MT 1 eek: * umitator 
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imitator of 90d men, whip of the evil, enemy of the 


wicked, and in concluſion, knight errant, than which 
no greater thing may be ſaid ! 

Don Quixote was called again to himſelf by Sancho 
his out-cries ; and then the firſt word that ever he ſpake 
was, He that lives abſented from thee, moſt ſweet Pul- 
cinea, is ſubject to greater miſeries than this. Help me, 
friend Sancho, to get up into the inchanted chariot again, 
for I am not in plight to oppreſs Rozmante's ſaddle, 
having this ſhoulder broken all into pieces. That I will 
do with a very good will, my dear lord, replied the 
Squire; and le t us return to my village, in company of 
thoſe gentlemen, which deſire your welfare ſo much; 
and there we will take order for ſome other voyage, 
which may be more profitable and famous than this 
hath been. Thou ſpeakeſt reaſonably, Sancho, replied 
Don Quixote; and it will be a great wiſdom to let over- 
paſs the croſs aſpect of thoſe planets, that reign at this 

pom The Canon, Curate, and Barber, commended 
his reſolution; and ſo having taken delight enough in 
Sancho Panca's ſimplicity, they placed Don Quiæote as 


before in the team. The Proceſſioners returning into 


their former order, did proſecute their way; the Goat- 
herd took leave of them all. The troopers would not 
ride any farther, and therefore the Curate ſatisfied them 
for the pains they had taken. The Canon intreated the 
Curate to let him underſtand all that ſucceded of Don 
Quixote, to wit, whether he amended of his frenzy, 
or grew more diſtracted ; and then he took leave to 
continue his journey. Laſtly, all of them departed, the 
Curate, Barber, Don Quixote, Sancho Panca, and the 
good Rozinante only remaining behind. Then the wain- 
man yoked his oxen, and accommodated the knighton a 
bottle of Hay; and afterward followed on his low wonted 
manner, that way which the Curate directed. At the 
end of two days they arrived to Don * village, 
into which they entered about noon. This befell on a 
Sunday, when all the people were in the market- ſtead, 
thorough the middle whereof Don Quixote's cart did 
pals : All of them drew near to ſee what came in 1 
| | ann; 
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and when they knew their countryman, they were 


marvelouſly aſtoniſhed : The whilſt a little boy ran home 


before, to tell the old wife and the knight's niece, that 
their lord and uncle was returned very lean, pale, diſ- 
Spured, and ſtretched all along on a bundle of hay. 


It would have moved one tocompaſſion, to have heard 
the lamentations and out-cries, then rais'd by the two 


good women, the blows they gave themfelves, and the 
curſes and execrations which they poured out againſt all 
books of knighthood ; all which was again renewed, 
when they ſaw Don Qyixote himſelf enter'd in at their 
doors. At the news of this his arrival, Sancho Panca's 


wife repaired alſo to get ſome tydings of her good 
man; for ſhe had learned that he was gone away with 


the knight, to ſerve him as his ſquire ; and as ſoon as 


ever ſhe ſaw her husband, the queſtion the asked him 


was, whether the aſs were in health, or no? Sancho an- 
ſwered that he was come in better health than his maſ- 
ter. God be thanked, quoth fhe, who hath done me 
ſo great a favour ; But tell me now, friend, what profit 
haſt thou reaped by this ſquireſhip? what petticoat haſt 
thou brought me home? what Shoes for thy little boys? 
1 bring none of theſe things, good wife, quoth Sancho, 
althougl I bring other things of more moment and eſ- 
timation. I am very glad of that, quoth his wife; 
fhew me thoſe things of more moment and eftimation, 
good friend, for I would fain fee them, to the end 
that this heart of mine may be cheered, which hath been 
fo ſwollen and forrowful all the time of thine abſence. 
Thou ſhalt fee them at home, quoth Sancho; and there- 
fore reſt fatisfied for this time; for, and it pleaſe God, 
that we travel once again to ſeek adventures, thou ſha't 
ke me ſhortly after an earl or governor of an iſland, and 
that not every ordinary one neither, but one of the beſt 
in the world. I pray God, husband, it may be ſo, (replied 
ſhe,) for we have very great need of it. But what means that 
iſland ? For I underſtand not the word. Honey is not made 
for theaſs's mouth, quoth Sancho: Wife thou ſhalt know 
it in * — time, yea. and ſhalt wonder, to hear the title 
of [adyſhip given thee by all thy vaſfals. What is that 
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thou ſpeakeſt, Sancho, of lordſhips, iſlands, and vaſſals? 
anſwered Joan Panca, (fer ſo was ſhe called, although 


ber husband and ſhe were not kinsfolk, but by reaſon 
that in the Mancha, the wives are uſually called after 


their husband's ſurname.) Do not buſy thyſelf, Juan, 


quoth Sancho, to know thoſe things on ſuch a ſudden; 
let it ſuffice that I tell thee the truth, and therewithal 
ſow up thy mouth. I will only fay thus much unts 
thee, as it were by the way, that there is nothing in the 
world fo pleaſant, as for an honeſt man tobe the ſquire 
of a knight errant, that ſeeks adventures. It is very 
true, that the greateſt number of adventures found out, 
ſucceeded not to a man's fatisfaftions ſo much as he 


would deſire; for of a hundred that are encounter'd, the 


ninety and nine are wont to be croſs and untoward ones: 
I know it by experience, for J have come away myſelf 
out of ſome of them well canvaſſed, and out of others 
well beaten. But yet for all that, it is a fine thing to 
expect events, traverſe groves, ſearch woods, tread. on 
rocks, viſit caſtles, and lodge in inns at a man's plea- 


ſure, without paying the devil a eroſs. 


All theſe diſcourſes paſſed between Sancho Panca, and 


his wife Joan Panca, whilſt the old woman and Don 


Quixote s niece did receive him, put off his clothes, and 
lay him down in his antient bed. He looked upon them 
very earneſtly, and could not conjecture where he was. 
The Curate charged the niece to cheriſn her uncle very 
carefully, and that they ſhould look well that he made 
not the third eſcape ; relating at large all the ado that 
they had to bring him home. Here both the women 
renewed their exclamations : Their execrations of all 
books of knighthood here came to be reiterated : Here 
they beſought heaven to throw down into the very cen- 
ter of the hottomleſs pit, the outcries of fo many lyes 
and ravings. Finally, they remained perplexed and timo- 
rous, that they ſhould loſe again their maſter and uncle, 


as ſoon as he was any thing secovered; and it befel juſt 
as they ſuſpected: But the author oſ this hiſtory, al- 


though he have with all diligence and curioſity enquired 
after the acts atchieved by Don Quixote in his third 


fally 
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fally to ſeek adventures, yet could he never attain (at 
leaſt by authentical writings) to any notice of them: 
Only fame hath left in the memories of the Mancha, 
that Don Quixote, after his third eſcape, was at Sara- 
goſſa; and preſent at certain famous juſts made in that 
city; and that therein befel him events moſt worthy of 
his valour and good wit : But of his end he could find 
nothing, nor ever ſhould have known ought, if good 
fortune had not offered to his view an old phyſician, who 
had in his cuſtody a leaden box, which, as he affirmed, 
was found in the ruins of an old hermitage, as it was a 
repairing; in which box were certain ſcrolls of parch- 
ment written with Gothical characters, but containing 
Caſtilian verſes, which comprehended many of his acts, 
and ſpecified Dulc. nea of Toboſo her beauty, decy phered 


Roxinante, and intreated of Sancho Panca's fidelity; as alſo 


of Don Quixote s ſepulchre, with ſundry epitaphs and 


elogies of his life and manners; and thoſe that could be 


read and copy'd out thorowly, were thoſe that are here 
Tet down by the faithful author of this new and un- 
matched relation. Which author demands of the readers 
no other guerdon, in regard of his huge travel ſpent in 


the ſearch of all the old records of the Mancha, for the 


bringing thereof unto light, but that they will deign to 
afford it as much credit as diſcreet men are wont to give 
unto books of knighthood, which are of ſo great repu- 
tation now-a-days in the world; for herewith he will 
reſt moſt fully contented and ſatisfied, and withal en- 
couraged to publiſh and ſeek out for other diſcourſes, if 
not altogether ſo true as this, at leaſt of as great both 
invention and recreation. The firſt words written in the 
ſcroll of parchment, that was found in the leaden box, 


were theſe: 
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The Academicks of Argamaſilla, a Town of the 

Mancha, on the Life and Death of the valo- 

rous Don Quixote, of the Mancha: Hoe 
ſcripſerunt. | 


An Epitaph of Monicongo the Academick of 
Argamaſilla, to Don Quixote's Sepulchre. 


g | H E clait'ring thunderbolt that did adorn © 
The Mancha, with more ſpoils than Jaſon, Crete: 
The wit, whoſe weather-cock, was ſharp as thorn, 
When ſomewhat flatter it to be was meet. 


The arm which did his power ſo much dilate, 
As it Gaeta and Cathay did reach. 5 
The dreadfulliſi muſe, and eke diſcreeteſt, that 
In brazen ſheets did praiſes ever ſtretch. 3 


He that the Amadis's left behind, 

> And held the Gataors but in ſmall efteem, 

Both for his bravery and his loving mind: 
He dumb that made Don Belianis to ſeem. 


And he that far on Rozinante err'd, 
Under this frozen ſtone doth lie interr d. 


 Paniagando, an Academick of Argamaſilla, in 


praiſe of Dulcinea of Toboſo. 
oN. 


HE which yon view with triple face and (hen, 
High breaſted and couragious like a man, 

Is tall Dulcinea of Toboſo queen, 

Of great Quixote well beloved then, 


He for her ſake, treads th' one and th other ſide 

Of the brown mountain, and the famous fields 

Of Montiel and Aran Juez fo wide, mJ 
On foot all tir d, loaden with ſpear and ſhield, 


( The fault was Rozinante's:) O hard flar ! 
That this Manchegan dame and worthy knight, 

In tender years when 211 ſtrongeſt are/, 
She loft by death the glimpſe of beauty bright: 


And he although in marble richly done, 
Yet love's wrath and deceits ſhe could not ſhun. 


Caprichioſs, the moſt ingenious Academick of 
Argamaſilla, in praile of Rozinante, Don 
— W,? ͥ -... 


A SONNE T. 


NTO the proud erected diamond flock, 
Which Mars with bloody plants fo often bored, 
Half wood with valour, the Manchegan fuck 
His wav'ring ſtandard, and his arms reſtored. 


For them thereon he hung, and his bright ſword, 
Wherewith he backs, rents, parts, and overthrow: ; 
(New proweſſes, ) to which art muſt afford 
New fliles on this new Palatine zo gloze. 
And if Gaul, much her Atnadis does prize 
Whoſe brave deſcendants have illuſtred Greece, 
And fill'd it full of Trophies and of Fame: 
Much more Bellona's court doth ſolemnize 
Quixote: Whoſe like in Gaul, nor Grecia is, 


So honomr d none, at in Mancha his name. 
Let no oblivion his glory ſlain. 


Seeing in ſwiftne/s Rozinante his fleed 
Even Bayard doth, and Briliador exceed, 


Burlador 
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Burlador, Academick of Argamaſilla, to 
| Sancho Panca. 4 


A SONNE F. 


HIS Sancho Panca is of body little ; 
But yet, O miracle ! in valour great, 
The ſimpleſt ſquire, and ſooth to ſay leaſt ſubtle, 
That, in this world I ſmear, lived ever yet, 


From being an earl, he ſcarce was a thread's breadth, 


K Had not at once conſpir d to croſs his 1 
0 The malice of the times, and men miſled, 
on Which ſcarce an afs encount ring would him pardon, 


pon the like he rode, O give me leave, 


0 # 


To tell bow this meek ſquire, after the hoſe” 
Mild Rozinante, and his lord did drive. 
O ben, vain hopes of men, what thing is worſe? 
Whith proves us diſired eaſe to lend, 

Yet do, at laſt, in ſmokes our glories end. 


Cabidioblo, Academick of Argamaſilla, on 
Don Quiæote his tomb. 


An EPITAP H. 


| HE worthy knight lies there 
Well bruiz'd, but evil. andant, 


Who born on Rozinante, 
Rode ways both far and near, 


Sancho, hrs faithful ſquire 
Panca, ycleep'd alſo, 
Lieth befides him too, 

To his trade without peer. 


Ziguitoc, 
dor 
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. Tiquizoc, Academick of Argamaſilla, on 
Dulcinea of Toboſo* 8 Sepulchre. 


An EPITAP H. 


Ulcinea here beneath © 
Lies, __ of fleſh for round, 
Tu o duſt and aſhes Are 
By foul and ugly. death. 


She was of gentle breach, + 
And ſomewhat like a dame, 
Being great Quixote's "coed 

And her romn glory, eath. 


Thefe were the Teak that could be 8 3 as 7 the 
reſt, in reſpect that they were half conſumed and eaten 
oy ke time, they were delivered to a Scholar, that 

t by conjectures declare their meaning; and we 
Bw E had intelligence that he hath done it with the coft 
of many nights watching, and other great pains, and 
that he means to publiſh them; and alſo gives hope of a 
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